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The   Rider  on   the   White   Horse 

By  Georgian*  Goddard  King 

N  a  relief  from  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Albert  of  Pontida  (Fig.  2) 
which  Professor  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter1  found  in  the  sacristy  of  San 
Giacomo,  Albert's  old  Cluniac  priory,  at  Pontida,  near  Bergamo,2  occurs 
a  significant  subject,  the  identification  of  which  is  the  starting  point  of 
this  study  in  iconography.  The  relief  represents  St.  James  Maj  or  as  the 
lord  of  the  dead,  a  rare  aspect  of  his  cult  except  upon  the  pilgrimage-road 
to  Compostella.  Iconographically  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique.  He  is  the  rider  on  the 
white  horse  of  the  Fourth  Miracle  (dated  1080,  but  written  c.  1130),  who  carried  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Professor  Porter  wished  to  date  the  relief  shortly  after  1095 :  I  am  not  quite 
sure  for  my  part  that  it  should  not  be  put  later,  at  any  rate  after  the  death  of  another 
Piedmontese  saint,  the  Blessed  Albert  of  Vercelli,  who  had  been  on  the  pilgrimage  to 
St.  James,  who  died  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1214,  and  who  came  to  be  associated  with  Elijah 
and  the  Carmelite  order  and  revered  even  by  Mohammedans.  The  reason  for  this  later 
approximation  will  presently  appear.  Professor  Porter  very  justly  notes  the  parallel 
between  the  relief  and  the  third  horseman  of  the  Apocalypse,3  who  is  painted  only  in  a 
Spanish  series  of  manuscripts  that  range  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century  or  later  and 
exist  at  Urgell,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  and  are  transcriptions  of  the  Commentary 
of  a  Spanish  monk  Beato  of  Liebena.  The  relief  belongs  absolutely  to  the  Compostellan 
cycle  and  is  a  plastic  parallel  to  The  Vision  of  Thurkill*  in  which  the  souls  were  weighed  in 
the  Basilica  of  the  Apostle  by  St.  Michael.  Here  St.  James  recombines  the  two  aspects 
of  Horus  which  were  usually  split  and  divided  between  himself  and  St.  Michael.  The 
three  naked  souls  waiting  in  a  palm  tree  are  the  souls  expectant  in  the  Paradise  of  God ; 
on  the  northernmost  door  of  the  Portico  de  la  Gloria  of  Master  Matthew  they  sit  in  rich 
leafage.  Further,  they  are  equivalent  to  those  souls  unborn  who  sit  in  trees  and  sing, 
and  the  tree  is  the  date  palm  in  which  Carpaccio  set  his  St.  Ursula  with  a  row  of  cherub- 
heads  for  the  cluster  of  fruit.  This  part  of  the  relief  seems  to  be  derived  directly  from 
sculpture  on  a  capital.  The  theme  belongs,6  as  said,  to  the  pilgrimage — "MIGRAVIT 
AD  ASTRA,"  says  the  epitaph— and  goes  back  ultimately  perhaps  to  Egypt,  with  which 
the  Spanish  connection  was  always  close.  The  priory  of  San  Giacomo  was  burned  in  1373 
and  the  relics  translated  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo :  but  the  horseman  went  too. 
He  rides  between  two  bishops,  high  in  the  north  porch.  Indeed,  he  stayed  permanently 
on  North  Italian  sepulchral  monuments,  like  that  of  Bernabo  Visconti  in  Milan  and  those 
of  the  Scaligers  in  Verona. 

'Whom  I  must  thank  for  the  generous  loan  of  photographs  for  reproduction. 

2A.  K.  Porter,  Lombard  Architecture,  vol.  I,  passim;   vol.  Ill,   pp.  294  ff.;    plate  189,  fig.  2. 

a"And  when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast  say,  Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a 
black  horse;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand."     (Rev.,  vi,  5.) 

The  Vision  of  Thurkill,  published  by  H.  L.  D.  Ward,  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol. 
XXXI  (1875),  pp.  420-459. 

'The  Egyptian  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Apostles  says:  "Before  the  resplendent  throne  of  Thy  majesty,  O  Lord, 
and  the  exalted  throne  of  Thy  glory,  and  on  the  awful  seat  of  the  strength  of  Thy  love  and  the  propitiatory  altar 
which  Thy  will  hath  established,  in  the  region  of  Thy  pasture,  with  thousands  of  cherubim  praising  Thee,  and  ten 
thousands  of  seraphim  sanctifying  Thee,  we  draw  near,  adore,  thank,  and  glorify  Thee  always,  O  Lord  of  all."  It  is 
common  also  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  which  Dr.  Rendell  Harris  inclines  to  think  are  Antiochene. 
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The  investigation  of  the  iconography  in  question  has  various  aspects. 

First,  there  is  St.  James  as  lord  of  the  dead.  This  I  have  followed  out  in  my  book, 
The  Way  of  St.  James,  and  must  assume  as  demonstrated:  he  leads  the  souls;  he,  or 
St.  Michael,  his  surrogate,  weighs  them  in  judgment.  At  Compostella  on  the  south 
facade  he  stands  between  two  cypress  trees  in  this  cult-aspect,  as  a  chthonian  power 
(Fig.  3).  The  church  was  begun  in  1078  and  consecrated  in  1102.  Aymery  Picaud  saw 
the  cypress  trees  in  1120  and  mentioned  them  about  1130.  This  cult-image  was  copied 
on  the  transept-face  at  Toulouse  (Fig.  4),  and  the  cypress  trees  prove  the  priority  of 
Santiago  to  St.  Sernin. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  figure  of  the  horseman,  developing  with  St.  James  as  rider; 
this  also  must  be  taken  as  demonstrated  in  The  Way  of  St.  James. 

The  original  Iberian  horseman  of  the  coins  (see  the  initial  of  this  article,  an  Iberian 
Jinete  on  a  Roman  coin  of  Jelsa)  and  the  Salas  relief,  Melida1  believes  to  be  one  of  the 
Dioscuri,  namely,  Castor,  the  mortal  twin. 

The  so-called  Thracian  horseman  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  (Fig.  5)  was 
doubtless,  on  the  cult  side,  such  another  as  Castor,  a  tribal  hero,  honored  after  death. 
The  sculpture,  brought  from  Salonica  about  1874,  was  said  to  have  been  found  "on  the 
portico  of  Constantine"  —  an  odd  and  early  association  of  rider  and  emperor,  completely 
accidental,  as  the  Arch  of  Galerius  was  probably  intended.  Another  report  will  have  it 
embedded  in  the  city  walls.  The  museum  catalogue  would  like  to  make  the  piece  a 
funerary  monument,  but  admits  that  the  figure  may  well  be  "un  Heros  propylaos. " 
The  two  attendant  barbarians  are  Hellenistic,  Pergamene  in  style;  the  work  is  hard  to 
date,  but  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  Christian  era.2  This  rider  constitutes  the  earliest 
fully  developed  example  that  I  have  found  of  the  theme,  but  plastically  this  figure,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  had  predecessors.  It  shows  already  the  elements  that  are  to  appear  later: 
comparing  it  with  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  we  find  the  rearing  horse,  the  flying  cloak, 
the  form  under  the  horse's  belly,  the  attendants  behind ;  and  certainly  the  missing  plaque 
of  the  Barberini  Ivory  held  another  vertical  figure  at  the  right:  comparing  it  with  the 
Verona  Theodoric,  we  find  the  cloak,  the  dog,  and  the  vertical  motive  on  the  extreme 
right :  comparing  it  with  almost  any  presentation  of  St.  George,  we  find  the  same  themes 
of  dragon-killer,  rearing  horse,  raised  lance,  and  animal  underneath. 

St.  James  as  rider  is  found  in  Romanesque  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  century,  for 
instance,  inside  the  south  transept  at  Compostella  (Fig.  6),  and  in  Gothic  sculpture,  for 
instance  at  Betanzos  and  La  Coruna  (Fig.  7),  and  thenceforward,  as  Santiago  Matamoros. 

We  have  particularly  to  deal  with  the  rider  on  the  white  horse.3  The  most  perfect 
plastic  presentation  of  it  is  on  the  Barberini  ivory,  the  figure  whom  some  have  called 
Constantine  and  some  have  called  Justinian:  he  is,  like  that  of  the  Pontida  sculpture,  a 
figure  of  folk-belief,  a  tribal  hero,  manifested  for  the  moment  as  an  emperor.  But  even 
more  interesting  is  the  Louvre  relief  of  Horus  slaying  the  crocodile. 

In  Egypt  Horus  was  a  tribal  hero — belonging  to  those  Egyptians  whose  totem  was 
the  sparrow  hawk.  He  is  also  a  sort  of  twin,  for  there  are  two  of  him,  one  an  elder  son, 
the  other  born  of  the  dead  Osiris.  Finally,  he  is  a  rider :  Plutarch  knew  that,  and  had 
great  trouble  in  explaining  it  when  discussing  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  That  these  mysteries 
touch  folk-belief  and  primitive  currents  of  thought,  I  need  not  stop  to  show:     let  me 

'J.  Ram6n  Melida,  El  Jinete  Iberico,  Bol.  Soc.  Esp.  Exc,  vol.  VIII  (1900),  p.  175. 
2Gustave  Mendel,  Catalogue  des  Sculptures,  Constantinople,  1914;  vol.  II,  pp.  172-175. 

'"And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him,  and 
he  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."      (Rev.,  vi,  2.) 
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Fig.  2 — Pontida,  S.  Giacomo:     Relief  in  the  Sacristy  from  the  Tomb  of  St.  Albert  of 

Pontida  {Photo.  Porter) 


Fig.    3 — Santiago    de    Compostella, 
Cathedral,   Puerta  de  las  Platerias: 
St.     James     between     Cypress     Trees 
(Photo.  Porter) 


Fig.  4 — Toulouse,  St.  Sernin,  Portal  on 
South  Side  of  Church  (spandrel):  St. 
James  between  Cypress  Trees  (Photo 
Porter) 
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instead  cite  (from  a  demotic  papyrus  of  the  third  century,  A.  D.)  the  opening  of  a  spell 
against  fever:'  "  Horus  was  going  up  a  hill  at  midday  in  the  verdure  season,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse."  He  came  upon  the  gods  sitting  at  table,  and  they  invited  him  to  join 
them;  he  declined,  saying  he  had  had  a  touch  of  fever.  Then  the  charm  goes  on.  The 
rider  survives  in  Egypt  through  all  changes  of  religion:  as  St.  Apollo  he  is  carved  over 
the  door  of  a  mosque  at  Dashlug,2  he  is  on  a  comb  found  at  Antinoe  and  on  a  Coptic  mirror. 
The  famous  figure  of  Christ  now  in  Berlin  is  not,  however,  this  rider  but  his  mystical 
correlative,  the  despised  and  rejected,  the  king  who  comes  meek  and  riding  upon  an  ass. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  Arabs,  in  Syria,  and  apparently  among  Copts,  that  when  Christ 
shall  come  to  fight  with  Antichrist,  in  the  field  of  Armageddon,  he  will  be  riding  on  an  ass. 
The  Coptic  churches  of  Egypt  are  full  of  horsemen  saints — Sts.  Demetrius,  George,  Sergius, 
Mercurius,3  for  instance,  as  in  the  reliefs  at  Abu  Sargh  attributed  to  the  eighth  century. 
Butler4  gives  the  pictures  of  two  horsemen  undated  but  traditional,  which  are  very  like 
those  two  icons  of  the  two  Sts.  Theodore  that  anyone  may  see  in  Greek  churches  today, 
or  like  the  Sardinian  soldier  saints,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  predella,  at  Ardara  and  Olani 
and  in  many  a  little  island  sanctuary.  I  might  add  that  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees,6  which  relates  the  expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  temple  by  a  rider  on  a 
white  horse,  is  connected  somehow  with  Egypt.  The  rider  in  this  case  is  escorted  by  the 
Dioscuri,  but  himself  can  be  only  Jahweh,  the  tribal  god. 

This  brings  us  to  Syrian  soil,  where  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Arab  lore  intermingle. 
Dr.  Bliss6  says  there  are  sanctuaries  where  still  three  races  worship  a  single  power  whom  they 
invoke  respectively  as  Elijah,  St.  George,  and  Kadir.  The  Blessed  Albert  of  Vercelli  was 
also  included,  it  would  seem.  Now  Kadir,  the  ever  green,  the  deathless,  like  Elijah,  seems 
in  some  sense  the  heaven-mounting  twin  of  a  pair.  The  rider  was  known  in  Syria  ever 
since  Mithras  came  down  from  his  Iranian  sanctuary.  Rene1  Dussaud  has  shown  how  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era  recognized  the  horseman  and  called  him  Apollo. 
The  Crusaders  recognized  him  and  called  him  St.  George  of  Cappadocia.  It  seems  that 
at  a  certain  point  one  of  the  twins  tends  to  disappear. 

In  Antioch,  where  Tiberius  had  set  up  monuments  to  the  Dioscuri,  St.  George  was 
seen  fighting  for  the  Crusaders  in  1098.  The  Normans  claimed  that  he  fought  earlier  with 
Roger's  soldiers  in  Sicily,  at  Cerami,  in  1087.  He  picked  up  an  Aragonese  soldier  in  a 
battle  in  Palestine  and  carried  him  to  the  fighting  where  King  Peter  was  at  the  siege  of 
Huesca,  in  1095. 

Now  the  early  church  knew  St.  George  only  as  a  much  martyred  man,  and  in  494 
Pope  Gelasius  issued  a  formal  warning  against  his  legend.     Notwithstanding,  his  cult 

'M.  A.  Murray,  Ancient  Egyptian  Legends,  p.  112. 

2J.  Strzygowski,  Ursprung  der  Christlichen  Kirchenkunst,  pp.  148-150;  figs.  54,  60.  Cf.  O.  M.  Dalton,  Byzantine 
Art  and  Archaiology,  p.  211,  note  2. 

3May  I  point  out  that  St.  Mercurius  must  by  his  name  be  equated  with  Hermes,  who  is  Psychopompos,  and  so 
with  Horus;  that  St.  Sergius  is  ordinarily  coupled  with  St.  Bacchus  and  falls  into  the  category  of  twins;  and  that 
St.  Demetrius  is  a  warrior  saint,  who  turns  up  with  St.  Martin  at  Beauvais  and  in  the  Greek  legend  cures,  like  the 
Dioscuri,  by  incubation? 

'The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  Vol.  II,  Frontispiece. 

6"Now  as  he  was  there  present  himself  with  his  guard  about  the  treasury,  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  the  Prince  of 
all  power,  caused  a  great  apparition,  so  that  all  that  presumed  to  come  in  with  him  were  astonished  at  the  power  of 
God,  and  fainted,  and  were  sore  afraid. 

"For  there  appeared  unto  them  an  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  very  fair  covering, 
and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus  with  his  forefeet,  and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat  upon  the  horse  had 
complete  harness  of  gold. 

"Moreover  two  other  young  men  appeared  before  him,  notable  in  strength,  excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in 
apparel,  who  stood  by  him  on  either  side,  and  scourged  him  continually,  and  gave  him  many  sore  stripes. 

"And  Heliodorus  fell  suddenly  unto  the  ground,  and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness:  but  they  that  were 
with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  into  a  fitter."     (II  Maccabees,  iii,  24-27.) 

6F.  J.  Bliss,  The  Religions  of  Modern  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  10. 
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brought  home  perhaps  by  the  first  Crusaders,  flared  up  like  a  beacon  in  all  the  great  seaports : 
the  Slavonians,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Barcelonese  (Cf.  Fig.  10)  acclaimed  him, 
and  probably  Bordeaux,  on  the  Atlantic.  At  Ferrara,  over  the  cathedral  door,  he  rides 
precisely  like  St.  James;  and  the  patrons  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  and  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  are  interchangeable. 

The  Dioscuri,  whose  cult  was  established  at  Sparta,  did  not  come  from  the  north 
but  were  tribal  heroes,1  and  this  rider,  who  so  often  appears  as  one  of  them,  is  roughly 
speaking  a  Mediterranean  power:  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Sardinia  (which  claims 
the  dragon-slaying  of  St.  George  and  shows  the  field  reddened  with  the  blood  of  virgins 
sacrificed)  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia,  and  the  Iberian  land  even 
to  Compostella  and  the  cape  of  Finisterre — this  itinerary  defines  and  limits  the  original 
habitat  of  the  figure,  if  you  but  add  from  Danubian  lands  what  is  variously  called 
Hungary,  Pannonia,  and  Slavonia.  For  in  Bamberg  the  figure  of  the  rider  is  known  as 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary;  and  St.  Martin  came  from  Pannonia  to  Gaul,  and  was  a  soldier 
before  he  was  a  bishop. 

Now  I  can  state  the  postulate  which  our  investigation  confirms. 

We  all  know  the  syncretic  tendency  of  cults,  and  it  is  possible  the  rider  is  a  separate 
and  more  primitive  power  than  the  twins,  with  whom  he  tends  to  coalesce.  Certainly  he 
is  not,  at  any  time  when  he  is  found  exercising  a  real  power,  an  allegory.  He  is  a  dim 
pictorial  image  in  men's  minds;  he  may  be  called  Horus  or  Constantine  or  Kadir;  he  may 
be  worshipped  under  a  thousand  different  names.  There  are  other  such  images,  for 
example,  the  tree  full  of  souls  which  is  found  in  the  Irish  Voyages  and  on  the  organ-doors 
of  the  Museo  Correr,  carved  in  this  relief  at  Pontida,  and  seen  on  Hampstead  Heath  by 
William  Blake.  Where  these  images  come  from,  I  cannot  say;  we  may  ultimately  have  to 
learn  that  from  the  anthropologist  or  from  the  psychoanalyst.  But  in  the  study  of  art  we 
have  to  recognize  their  existence,  and  by  our  knowledge  of  children's  images,  and  perhaps 
of  animal  psychology,  make  out  a  little  how  the  vague  and  floating  form  persists  not  only 
in  the  imagination  of  individuals  but  in  the  memory  of  a  people. 

The  essentials  are  two,  in  this  case — he  rides,  and  he  is  a  tribal  hero.  The  Sassanian 
relief,2  rock-cut,  can  tell  us  no  more  than  that:  the  great  king  may  be  an  ancestor,  or 
may  be  a  god,  but  he  is  the  Persians'  own  and  he  is  a  horseman.  Strangely  enough  he  is 
not  found  in  the  purely  Latin  or  the  purely  Tuscan  land.  He  is  rare  in  Italy — in  sculpture 
very  rare,  in  painting  uncommon.  Simone  left  out  the  horse  when  he  painted  the  life  of 
St.  Martin.  But  Paul  the  Deacon  found  a  Lombard  legend  of  a  rider  at  Spoleto.  At 
Castel  del  Monte  Frederic  II  brought  workmen  from  Cyprus;  at  Lucca  there  are  Lombard 
names  among  the  founders  and  eastern  elements  in  the  architecture;  and  at  Castel  del 
Monte  the  rider  occurs  over  a  doorway  of  the  court,  and  at  Lucca  on  the  facade  of  S. 
Martino,  signed  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Fig.  8). 

St.  Martin  affords  an  instance,  not  unique,  of  commercialism  in  hagiography.  The 
soldier  saint  from  Hungary  was  choked  off,  superseded,  by  the  bishop,  in  the  interest  of 
the  rich  abbey  at  Tours.  The  traces  of  his  earlier  cult  are  not  hard  to  follow.  The  figure 
of  the  young  knight  who  shares  his  cloak  is  the  typical  one  everywhere  out  of  range  of 
Marmoutier  and  Tours:     at  Valencia  (Fig.  11),  at  Naples  (Fig.  9),  at  Estella. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  he  led  the  Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  as 
St.  George  led  them  at  Cerami :     there  was  a  rider  on  a  white  horse,  with  hauberk  over  his 

'Farnell,  Hero  Cults  and  Ideas  of  Immortality,  p.  191. 
2M.  Dieulafoy,  L'art  antique  de  la  Perse,  vol.  Ill,  plate  ii. 


Plate  v 


Fig.  8— Lucca,  Cathedral,  Facade:     St.  Martin 


Plate  vi 


Fig.  9— Naples,  Mtjseo  Nazionale:     St.  Martin  {Photo.  Alinari) 


Fig.  10— Barcelona,  Deering  Collection  (formerly):     St. 
George  (Photo.  Mas) 


Fig.  11— Valencia,  Museum:     St.  Mar- 
tin {Photo.  Grollo) 
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alb,  precisely  as  Gonzalo  de  Berceo  describes  Santiago  and  St.  Millan  as  appearing  at  the 
battle  of  Simancas.  To  be  sure  Wace  says  it  was  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux — but  Wace  has 
no  stomach  for  marvels,  and  in  his  legend  of  St.  George  allows  neither  dragon  nor  princess. 
He  uses  the  same  method  that  Bernal  Diaz  uses  to  get  rid  of  the  apparitions  of  St.  James 
in  the  Americas.1  And  why  should  the  horse  be  white,  when  even  William's  own  horse 
fetched  from  Spain  by  a  pilgrim  returning  from  Compostella  has  no  stated  color?  William 
the  Conqueror  dedicated  Battle  Abbey  to  "St.  Martin  the  patron  of  the  soldiers  of  Gaul." 
It  was  named  the  Monastery  of  St.  Martin  of  Battle.  Duke  William's  father,  Robert  the 
Devil,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  passed  through  Rome,  saw  and  recognized  a  horseman, 
and  gave  him  a  cloak  from  his  own  wardrobe.  He  blamed  the  barons  of  Rome  for  neglect- 
ing so  their  advocate.  Wace  calls  this  figure  Constantine,  after  the  manner  of  the  twelfth 
century — but  Wace  is  writing  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  event.  He  is  clear  about 
the  gift,  for  his  grandfather  Tosteins  was  the  duke's  chamberlain  and  picked  out  the  cloak 
no  doubt.  Constantine  was  a  patron,  never  an  intercessor,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  the 
cloak  episode  unless  the  rider  were  St.  Martin.  There  is  one  other  cloak  episode  that  I 
recall,  and  no  more.  Polyeuctes,  who  is  also  a  soldier  saint,  had  a  vision  of  Christ,  who 
took  from  him  his  torn  and  worn  chlamys  and  replaced  it  by  a  new  chlamys  of  silk  with  a 
gold  buckle  and  gave  him  a  winged  horse  on  which  he  is  to  ride  to  heaven2 — the  resultant 
figure  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Dashlug  relief.  We  forget  sometimes  how  the 
twelfth  century  euhemerized  and  adapted — it  may  seem  very  primitive  to  us,  but  it  was 
really  an  extraordinarily  complex  and  sophisticated  age,  which  was  putting  its  own  inter- 
pretation on  an  altered  past.  The  later  Middle  Ages  did  call  the  riders  on  French  churches 
Constantine,  and  Wace  relates  according  to  his  lights. 

In  the  thirteenth-century  Beauvais  window,  though  it  was  composed  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  abbey,  and  he  is  ordained  deacon  before  he  sees  Christ,  St.  Martin  rides  three 
times,  at  least,  and  is  coupled  with  St.  Demetrius,  and  the  heavenly  twins  appear  to  him, 
"two  angels  casqued  and  armed,"  forming  such  a  conjunction  as  in  the  miracle  of 
Heliodorus  driven  from  the  temple.  The  figure  at  Saint-Etienne-le-Vieux  of  Caen  is 
certainly  St.  Martin:  my  notebook  is  positive.  On  the  doors  of  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  horseshoes  were  nailed  up,  by  a  primitive  use,  that  apparently  still  persists,  at 
Amiens  and  at  Palada  in  the  Pyrenees  alike.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  St.  Martin  as 
rider  figuring  in  Spanish  churches,  for  example,  at  Irache  on  a  capital,  with  the  more 
conviction  because  Spain  boasts  an  early  St.  Martin  of  her  own,  him  of  Braga,  called  also 
Dumiensis,  who  came  likewise  from  Pannonia  to  convert  the  heathen  in  the  West,  and 
died  a  bishop,  being  born  in  520  and  dying  in  580,  and  his  day  being  kept  on  March  20. 

The  horseman,  whether  St.  Martin  or  Santiago,  is  a  fairly  common  figure  on  Spanish 
Romanesque  churches,  at  Puente  la  Reyne,  for  instance,  at  St.  Mary  Roadside  of  Carrion, 
at  S.  Andres  of  Armentia,  and  elsewhere ;  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  earlier  work,  the  pendant 
to  it  is  a  man  dominating  a  lion.  The  significance  of  this  I  do  not  fully  understand  and 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  There  is  also  a  figure  of  St.  Martin  at  Angouleme, 
pendant  there  to  St.  George. 

Of  the  horsemen  that  are  found  on  churches  in  the  west  of  France  I  have  left  myself 
too  little  space  to  speak  and  mere  indication  must  suffice.  They  all  appear  shortly  after 
that  outbreak  of  apparitions  in  battle,  1087,  1095,  1098. 

C.  Enlart  says  there  are  twenty-five  known  and  recorded;  he  opines  that  they 
represent  Constantine  and  where  there  is  a  second,  then  Charlemagne.     E.  Male  has  made 


>G  G.  King,  Military  Orders  in  Spam,  p.  191. 

2Rendell  Harris,  The  Dioscuri  in  Christian  Legend,  pp.  58-59. 
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accessible  to  all1  the  cases  where  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  century  actually  referred  to  the 
figure  as  a  Constantine :  the  legend  of  Constantine  the  leper  depicted  at  Riez  in  the 
Basses-Alpes,  the  painting  of  Constantine  in  the  Baptistery  at  Poitiers.  These  two  are 
authentic  allusions,  to  my  mind ;  the  others,  just  such  a  case  of  the  twelfth  century  mis- 
understanding antiquity  as  that  of  Aymery  Picaud  thinking  that  the  lady  caressing  a  lion, 
in  the  tympanum  at  Compostella,  was  a  great  lover  fondling  the  skull  of  her  dead 
paramour.  The  twelfth  century  made  the  same  mistakes  as  we.  As  for  Enlart's  note 
that  in  the  families  of  Melle  and  Surgeres  the  name  of  Constantine  occurs,  all  that  ever 
it  could  prove  is  that  babies  were  named  in  accordance  with  current  tradition. 

All  these  churches  where  the  horseman  is  found  lie  on  the  road  of  returning  pilgrims 
from  Compostella.  The  pilgrimage  antedates  the  carvings  by  many  centuries.  Since  the 
horseman  is  indigenous  to  Spain,  there  is  more  likelihood  that  he  was  brought  back  thence 
than  by  the  Roman  pilgrims,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  figure  is  rare  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and 
even  St.  George  goes  mostly  afoot.  In  at  least  one  instance  a  French  church  has  copied 
Spain  and  partly  misunderstood:  at  Vouvant  (Vendue)  on  one  side  is  the  man  tearing  a 
lion  of  the  Spanish  churches  and  on  the  other  a  woman  bending  over  what  seems  a  dead 
baby.  The  dead  baby  was  once  a  dead  Moor,  and  the  source  was  such  a  figure  as  the 
Santiago  Matamoros  at  Sangiiesa.  Spain  counts  for  much  in  the  appearance  of  this 
twelfth-century  motif,  but  there  was  probably  beforehand  something,  a  primitive  stock 
on  which  to  graft. 

Along  other  pilgrimage-roads,  through  Auvergne,  for  example,  the  rider  is  not  found. 
The  soil  was  not  congenial.  Strabo  recorded  that  the  western  Celts  all  worshipped  the 
Dioscuri — there  is  a  sarcophagus  at  Toulouse  and  an  altar  at  Paris  to  confirm  him.  These 
horsemen  tend  to  occur  in  pairs,  as  at  Angouleme,  and  where  there  is  only  one  the  position 
is  such  as  to  call  for  some  sort  of  pendant.  Surgeres,  Parthenay,  Sainte-Croix-de-Bor- 
deaux,  indeed,  all  of  the  churches  sustain  this  observation.  The  great  twin  brethren  who 
are  the  soldier  saints  have  not  been  forgotten;  they  have  only  been  christened.  But  the 
name  bestowed  in  baptism  varied:  at  Pontida  it  was  James;  at  Bordeaux  it  was  George, 
and  so  it  was  at  Basel. 

If  the  Dioscuri  are  the  morning  and  evening  stars,  not  seen  together,  we  must  expect 
to  find  the  mortal  twin  left  behind  in  folk-lore.  So  the  rider,  who  is  the  tribal  hero,  comes 
at  last  to  be  the  wild  huntsman.  Woden,  the  all-father,  yet  rides  with  his  hell-hounds 
through  the  Hartz  Mountains  and  the  Black  Forest.  Theoderic  of  Verona  rides  straight 
to  hell  on  the  facade  of  S.  Zeno  (Fig.  12),  but  his  galloping  horse  and  his  flying  mantle  are 
identical  with  those  of  Santiago  Matamoros  at  La  Coruna  (Fig.  7)  and  the  "Constantine" 
at  Parthenay-le-Vieux  (Fig.  13).  Such  a  standing  figure  as  that  in  Verona  on  the  extreme 
right  was  observed  by  Male  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  composition.  So  a  plastic 
motive,  like  a  religious  motive,  can  live  on  with  content  completely  varied.  Finally, 
Arthur  of  Britain  is  also  a  wild  huntsman  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  precisely  that  part 
of  France  where  we  find  both  the  Celtic  residue  and  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  the 
horseman  is  embedded.  Arthur  still  rides  in  France  in  a  broad  strip  along  the  west  coast 
from  Brittany  to  the  Pyrenees,2  from  the  cape  of  Finisterre  down  to  Cahors  and  Foix,  and 
across  the  Pyrenees  where  Heine  laid  the  scene  of  Atta  Troll. 

'L'artdu  moyenage  el  les  pblerinages,  Revue  de  Paris,  October,  1912,  pp.  717  ff.   ;   February,  1920,  pp.  207  ff. 
'Archer  Taylor  in  the  Romanic  Review,  1921,  II,  pp.  286-289.     In  one  English  spell  he  is  replaced  by  "St.  George 
our  Lady's  knight,"  precisely  as  St.  George  replaces  St.  James  at  the  siege  of  Huesca. 


Plate  vii 


Fig.  12 — Verona,  S.  Zeno,  Facade:     Theodoric  Riding  to  Hell,  by  Nicculo 


Fig.  13 — Parthenay-le-Vieux,  Parish  Church,  North  Lunette  of  Facade:     "  Constantine  ' 

(Photo.  Porter) 
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Germanic  the  rider  is  not.  I  have  shown  his  Mediterranean  extension;  in  view  of  the 
evidence  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  carried  up  to  the  rock-hewn  relief  that  the  Sassanians 
had  carved  by  captive  artisans,  subjects  of  the  empire,  as  he  was  carried  up  to  the  Swiss 
cathedral.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  figure  rooted  so  deeply  as  in  Spain.1  It  lives  on  in 
the  art  of  Greco  (Fig.  1)  and  in  the  novel  of  Blasco  Ibanez. 

'The  architecture  of  the  French  churches  mentioned  owes  much  to  Spain  and  perhaps  something  directly  to  the 
East:    whatever  did  not  come  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  regions  came  from  Spain. 


Themes  of  the  Japanese  Netsuke-  Carver 

By  Helen  B.  Chapin 

HP  HE  small  carvings  usually  of  wood  or  ivory  called  netsuke  were  made  in  Japan  chiefly 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Designed  for  use  by  the  average 
Japanese  of  those  times,  the  samurai,  farmers,  artisans,  and  merchants,  especially  those 
living  in  or  near  the  flourishing  city  of  Edo  (now  Tokyo),  they  have  practically  the 
same  background  as  the  well-known  color-prints.  To  explain  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  netsuke,  which  are  of  a  more  practical  character  than  the  prints,  I  can  not  do 
better  than  quote  the  description  given  in  the  Netsuke  Gallery  Book  issued  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (cf.  Fig.  1). 

"The  term  netsuke  may  be  understood  to  mean  'end  attachment,'  and  describes, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  function  of  the  small  carvings  to  which  it  is  most  commonly 
applied.  The  term  inro  means  'seal  basket,'  and  originally  designated  a  receptacle  for 
the  personal  seals  which  literary  men  and  artists  carried  with  them  for  use  in  signing  their 
productions.  Later,  however,  the  inro  was  made  smaller  and  consisted  of  several  narrow, 
horizontally  disposed  compartments  neatly  fitted  together  and  each  provided  with  a  hole 
so  situated  in  either  end  as  to  form  part  of  a  continuous  perforation  running  through  either 
edge  of  the  assembled  inro.  Such  inro  were  usually  made  of  wood  decorated  with  carving 
or  lacquer-work,  and  in  them  various  medicines  were  kept. 

"In  practice,  the  ends  of  a  cord  were  passed  upward  through  the  perforations  in  an 
inro  and  were  drawn  out  several  inches  beyond  the  top,  leaving  below  the  bottom  enough 
slack  to  be  tied  in  an  ornamental  knot.  Both  ends  were  then  passed  through  a  large  bead 
known  as  an  ojime  or  'cord  binder'  which  might  be  slid  up  or  down  so  as  to  loosen  or 
tighten  the  loop  in  which  the  inro  hung,  thus  allowing  the  compartments  to  be  separated 
or  holding  them  firmly  together,  according  to  circumstances.  Finally,  the  cord  was 
passed  through  the  hole  in  a  netsuke  and  the  ends  were  joined  in  a  hard  knot.  When, 
therefore,  the  netsuke  was  pushed  up  through  the  belt,  it  served  to  hold  the  inro  securely 
suspended."  Netsuke  were  generally  used  in  much  the  same  way  to  fasten  to  the  girdle 
tobacco-pouches  and  pipe-cases. 

Just  as  the  Japanese^print-designer  used  with  facility  for  his  own  purposes  all  the 
stock  themes  of  the  older  schools  of  painting,  both  religious  and  secular,  as  well  as  scenes  of 
contemporary  life,  so  the  netsuk e-carver,  too,  was  an  eclectic  and  a  modern.  Through  him 
found  expression  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Ukiyo:  although  the  netsuke  on  the  whole  pre- 
sented less  opportunity  than  the  prints  for  caricature  or  for  new  interpretations  of  old 
themes,  and  seldom  portray  famous  actors  and  courtesans,  nevertheless,  they  exhibit  those 
qualities  of  good-humored  gaiety,  superficial  cleverness,  and  careless  appreciation  of  amusing 
coincidences  and  of  things  and  moments  as  they  pass,  which  belong  only  to  dwellers  in  the 
Ukiyo. 

The  term  Ukiyo,  literally,  "floating  (or  fleeting)  world,"  was  originally  a  Buddhist 
phrase,  used  in  contempt  of  our  transient  existence.  The  daily  round  of  everyday  life,  long 
known  to  poets  as  this  "dewdrop  world,"  in  reference  to  a  passage  in  a  Buddhist  text, 
saying  of  human  life  that  it  is  "like  a  dream,  like  a  vision,  like  a  bubble,  like  a  shadow,  like 
dew,  like  lightning,"  now  became  known  similarly  as  the  Ukiyo.  This  phrase  was  first  applied 
in  the  seventeeth  century  to  certain  genre  paintings,  then  a  new  venture  in  art,  and  later 
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Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  1 — An  into  in  Five  Sections.  Design  (by  Eisen): 
Horses.  Lacquer.  By  Koma-Kyuhaku  (ii  ?),  Late  18th  Century.  Netsuke:  Wood. 
A  tsuzvmi.  2 — Tobacco  Pouch.  Blue  Brocaded  Silk.  Painted  in  Gold  by  Teikwa, 
19th  Century  (?).  Ivory  Clasp  and  netsuke  by  Kwaigyokusai  Masatsugu,  19th 
Century.  3 — A  Leather  Pouch  Attached  to  a  netsuke  in  the  form  of  a  Mask  of 
Okina.  Netsuke,  Wood.  By  Deme  Sukemitsu,  18th  Century.  Ojime  in  the  form 
of  a  Rat,  Ivory-.  By-  Ryoun,  18th-19th  Century.  4 — Fujin,  the  Wind-cod,  with 
his  Bao.  Wood.  By  Risen,  18th  Century.  Inscribed,  "Executed  in  (my)  76th 
Year."     5 — A  Tiuer.     Wood.     By  Tomokazu.  18th-19th  Century. 
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came  to  be  associated  with  the  work  of  a  whole  school,  in  much  the  same  way  as  originated 
the  term  "Impressionism,"  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Barbizon  school  in  France.  The 
Ukiyo-e  (e  means  "picture"  or  "art")  artist  and  his  public,  far  from  taking  the  Buddhist 
point  of  view,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Elizabethan  attitude:  their  motto,  expressed 
in  corresponding  Western  terms,  was  "Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may."  By  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  it  seems  the  people  no  longer  realized  their  folly,  no  longer  understood  the 
viewpoint  of  the  poet  in  accepting  life:  "Granted  this  dewdrop  world  be  but  a  dewdrop 
world,  this  granted,  yet  .  .  . "  Instead,  they  became  more  and  more  entangled  in  the 
net  of  pleasure,  forgetful  alike  of  the  future  and  of  pleasure's  inevitable  companion,  pain. 
Under  the  "Great  Peace  of  the  Tokugawa,"  Japan,  though  ruled  by  a  family  of  militarists, 
experienced,  after  centuries  of  civil  strife,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  freedom  from 
bloodshed.  During  this  period  the  commoners  found  such  security,  wealth,  and  leisure  as 
were  unprecedented  in  the  days  of  the  powerful  and  predatory  barons,  but  they  were 
allowed  only  a  limited  sphere  in  which  to  employ  these  advantages.  They  could  not  wear 
swords,  were  subject  to  espionage,  and  were  forbidden  to  trespass  on  what  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes.  Shut  off  from  nobler  occupations  by  this  strict  feudal  regime,  the  common 
people  of  Japan,  especially  those  in  the  new  capital  of  Edo,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  which  came  rather  easily  in  those  days.  This  endeavor  they  yielded  only  to  the 
more  fascinating  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which  became  more  and  more  the  end  of  their  existence. 
The  higher  classes  looked  on  with  outward  scorn,  though  many  of  them  joined,  more  or  less 
secretly,  in  the  amusements  of  the  wealthier  commoners.  Out  of  these  conditions  were 
born  the  popular  theatres  and  the  Yoshiwara,  or  "Gay  Quarters"  of  Edo,  which  furnished 
the  chief  themes  for  the  prints.  The  netsuke,  being  intended  for  use  and  not  for  advertise- 
ments of  actors  and  beauties,  and  for  use  by  almost  the  entire  population,  represent  as  well 
as  the  gay  life  of  the  pleasure-seekers,  the  soberer  and  simpler  side  of  the  life  of  the  great 
city  and  the  countryside  around. 

Many  and  varied  as  are  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  fanciful  and  ingenious  carv- 
ings, they  may  be  generally  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  genre  subjects  including, 
besides  scenes  of  contemporary  life,  animals  and  illustrations  of  proverbs ;  second,  theatrical 
subjects,  really  a  large  subheading  under  the  first;  third,  historical  and  legendary  matter, 
both  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  and  fourth,  classical  themes,  that  is,  those  which  had  for  long 
ages,  both  in  China  and  Japan,  been  traditionally  used  by  artists,  especially  painters. 
Buddhist  subjects  may  usually  be  included  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads.  It  may  be 
noted  that  these  classes  of  subject  tend  more  or  less  to  merge,  and  it  will  soon  be  obvious  to 
the  reader  that  all  of  them,  as  used  by  the  netewfce-carvers,  who  were  but  unlettered  artisans 
working  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  are  tinged  with  folk-lore.  The  treatment  in  every 
case,  indeed,  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  found  its  best  known  and, 
perhaps,  its  most  characteristic  expression  in  the  color-prints.  The  carver  never  failed  to 
seize  upon  a  chance  of  associating  different  ideas,  derived  often  from  very  disparate  sources, 
and  his  result  sets  a  thousand  related  fancies  running  in  the  mind  of  the  initiated  observer. 
Ingenious  as  was  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  his  use  of  various  and  sundry  materials  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  different  objects  represented  or  different  parts  of  objects,  is  no 
less  clever.  Netsuke  were  usually  made  of  wood  or  ivory,  sometimes  of  other  materials, 
such  as  horn,  amber,  lacquer,  or  pottery,  and  to  the  basic  material  various  metals,  coral, 
ivory,  and  pottery  were  commonly  added  as  ornamental  inlays  or  put  on  in  relief. 

Under  each  of  these  headings  treated  in  the  above  order,  the  subjects  of  a  number  of 
netsuke  will  be  explained.     This  loose  treatment  may,  it  is  hoped,  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
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the  range  of  themes  and  the  method  of  their  expression,  though  the  latter  point  is  nec- 
essarily brought  out  more  or  less  by  the  way.  Even  less  is  known  about  the  lives  of  the 
netsuki-carvers  than  of  those  of  the  print-designers,  and  as  their  names  would  scarcely  have 
a  familiar  ring  in  the  ears  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  in  describing  various  netsuke,  omit  the 
names  of  the  artists,  confining  myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  themes  used.  Under  the 
illustrations,  however,  the  name  of  the  carver  and  his  date,  or  the  approximate  date  of  the 
piece,  are  given. 

Before  starting  in  on  the  netsuke,  it  may  be  well  to  have  before  us  a  picture  of  the  whole 
device:  we  shall,  therefore,  consider  a  tobacco-pouch  provided  with  a  netsuke  and  an 
ojim4,  all  designed  to  illustrate  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  (Fig.  2).  Now  silk-manu- 
facture was  a  prominent  industry  of  the  day,  for  the  beauties  and  stage  heroes  had  to  be 
supplied  with  shimmering  silks  and  brilliant  brocades.  This  subject  may  thus  be  classed 
as  genre;  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  silk  is  classic  and  takes  us  back  to  pre- 
historic China,  for  an  empress,  wife  of  one  of  the  legendary  emperors  (about  2700  B.  C.) 
is  said  to  have  introduced  in  that  country  the  culture  of  silkworms.  As  early  as  the  second 
century  B.  C,  China  was  supplying  Rome  with  woven  and  embroidered  textiles,  of  great 
beauty  of  design  and  weave.  Throughout  the  fields  of  literature  and  painting  occur  refer- 
ences to  this  industry,  as,  for  instance,  the  famous  painting  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  by  a  Chinese  emperor  of  the  twelfth  century  A.  D.,  showing  ladies  preparing  newly 
woven  silk  for  use.  The  Ehon  Jikishiho,  a  Japanese  book  by  Morikuni,  published  in  1744, 
which  furnished  so  much  material,  once  part  of  a  carefully  guarded  secret  tradition,  to  the 
Ukiyo-6  artist,  gives  a  series  of  pictures  of  sericulture,  after  which  several  sets  of  prints  were 
made.  Our  pouch  and  its  ornaments  take  us  through  some  of  the  processes  of  the  growth 
of  the  silkworm.  First,  on  the  back  of  the  pouch,  a  skilfully  carved  larva,  fastened  to  the 
cloth,  is  realistically  eating  a  mulberry  leaf,  painted  in  gold.  After  three  rests  and  a  great 
deal  of  feeding  in  between,  the  silkworms  take  their  "great  rest,"  and  spin  a  silk  cocoon. 
The  netsuke  represents  such  a  cocoon;  the  ivory  is  about  the  same  creamy  white  as  the  real 
cocoon  and  is  carved  to  represent  its  rough  surface  and  the  characteristic  indentation  in  the 
centre.  When  the  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons,  they  soon  pair;  and  the  clasp  on  our 
pouch  skilfully  represents  this  process,  the  female  moth  on  one  side  being  made 
larger  than  the  male  on  the  other  side,  as  is  really  the  case.  The  ojime,  made  of  wood 
stained  purple  or  maroon,  with  a  green  ivory  stem,  looks  just  like  a  mulberry  fruit,  and  the 
cord  passes  through  a  half-eaten  leaf,  made  of  kiri  (pawlonia)  wood,  on  the  top  of  the  pouch. 
This  elaborate  affair  in  all  probability  adorned  the  person  of  some  young  dandy.  It  shows 
the  realistic  tendency  so  marked  in  the  netsuke,  which  seems  to  be  less  prominent  in  the  case 
of  the  prints  (compare  the  set  of  twelve  prints  on  this  subject  by  Utamaro,  in  which  the  silk 
moths  look  like  ordinary  butterflies,  or  even  more  like  ribbon  bows),  and  also  the  rather — 
what  shall  I  say— pungent  taste  of  the  times,  which  is  even  stronger,  perhaps,  in  the  prints 
than  in  the  netsuke. 

The  carvers  of  netsuke  treated  many  genre  themes,  such  as  are  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  in 
the  ancient  classic  art.  Here  we  see  the  common  people  at  their  usual  occupations,  children 
at  play,  fishermen  and  farmers,  artisans  and  country  women  with  their  bundles  of  firewood 
and  kitchen  utensils  for  sale,  and  many  similar  figures  and  scenes.  The  women  who  came 
to  Kyoto  from  Ohara  and  other  villages  to  sell  fuel  and  homemade  utensils  of  wood,  were 
familiar  sights  in  the  city  streets,  and  came  to  be  generally  known  as  Ohara-me,  or  "Ohara 
women,"  whether  they  came  from  Ohara  or  from  some  other  village.  In  netsuke",  they 
appear  with  their  packages  nicely  balanced  on  their  heads  on  their  way  to  town,  or  as  they 
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looked  at  a  halt  on  the  journey,  seated  on  their  merchandise,  smoking  a  pipe.  In  Japan,  it 
may  be  noted,  their  sex  was  no  bar  to  women  in  the  matter  of  smoking,  though  it  was  in 
some  other  matters.  People  are  caught  at  odd  moments  by  the  carver :  one  netsuke  shows 
a  fisherman  in  a  tiny  boat  struggling  with  an  octopus  as  large  as  he,  another,  a  blind  minstrel, 
with  his  bhva  or  lute  hung  over  his  back  in  a  bag,  face  downward,  feeling  his  way  across 
a  country  bridge. 

Children  at  play  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  often  with  toys,  such  as  paper  or  wooden 
masks,  drums,  and  so  forth,  and  illustrations  of  games  also.  A  peculiar  pastime  known  as 
akambe  gives  the  carver  a  chance  to  exercise  his  ever-ready  ingenuity;  the  game  consists  in 
hiding  a  mask  behind  one,  at  the  same  time  pulling  down  one  of  the  lower  lids  and  sticking 
out  the  tongue,  as  if  to  say,  "Find  it  if  you  can."  Pink  coral  is  often  used  to  represent  the 
tongue  and  is  so  contrived  that  it  slips  in  and  out  of  the  mouth  when  the  netsuke  is  moved. 
A  game  similar  to  chess,  which  often  finds  illustration  among  the  netsuke,  seems  to  occur 
chiefly  in  connection  with  Chinese  sages,  with  whom  it  has  long  been  traditionally  associated 
(Fig.  16) ;  being  a  difficult  game,  skill  in  playing  it  is  accounted  one  of  the  Four  Accom- 
plishments with  painting,  calligraphy,  and  music  as  the  other  three. 

Objects  of  everyday  use  are  often  skilfully  treated.  Thus  one  netsuke  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  box,  the  lid  of  light,  the  main  part  of  dark,  wood;  a  blossoming  plum  branch 
outside  a  round  window,  done  in  lacquer,  decorates  the  lid.  Another  represents  a  basket 
(Fig.  7),  the  weave  of  which  is  well  simulated  in  wood,  and  the  contents,  irregular  sized 
pieces  of  charcoal,  are  as  realistically  shown.  Many  are  the  similar  representations  of  the 
fisherman's  property:  now  an  eel-trap  with  its  catch  (Fig.  13),  as  described  below,  occurs; 
again,  out  of  an  old  broken  jar  an  octopus  sticks  its  head,  or  from  inside  an  iron  pot  pushes 
up  the  wooden  cover  with  its  tentacles.  From  the  properties  of  the  housewife  and  the 
fisherman  to  those  of  the  scholar,  all  find  illustration.  One  inro  of  black  lacquer  represents 
a  cake  of  ink  and  the  netsuke  shows  a  half-used  piece  of  a  cake.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
had  solid  pieces  of  ink  which  were  often  decorated  with  designs  and  writing,  which  they 
dipped  in  water  and  ground  on  a  stone  slab,  making  a  fluid  of  about  the  consistency  of  India 
ink.  This  they  applied  to  paper  or  silk  with  a  brush,  using  it  equally  for  painting  and 
writing,  both  processes  being  considered  fine  arts  in  the  East. 

Proverbs  capable  of  concrete  representation  are  often  portrayed  in  netsuke.  We  find, 
for  instance,  a  monkey  holding  a  gourd  and  pressing  with  it  upon  the  back  of  a  catfish. 
This  illustrates  the  phrase  commonly  applied  to  any  obviously  foolish  undertaking,  "a 
monkey  holding  down  a  catfish  with  a  gourd."  The  catfish  being  slippery  and  the  gourd 
smooth,  this  undertaking  is  well-nigh  impossible,  and  consequently  only  a  monkey  or,  what 
is  practically  the  same  thing,  a  stupid  person,  would  try  it.  Catfish  always  suggest  to  the 
Japanese  earthquakes,  which,  as  is  well-known,  are  common  in  their  country.  According 
to  legend,  when  the  catfish  under  the  earth  gets  angry,  its  movements  shake  the  land  and 
an  earthquake  ensues.  This  phrase,  therefore,  may  have  the  added  meaning,  "as  foolish 
as  to  try  to  stop  an  earthquake."  Earthquakes  are  one  of  the  four  things  most  to  be  feared, 
according  to  the  popular  saying,  "(Beware  of)  earthquakes,  fire,  thunder  («.  e.,  lightning), 
and  old  men; "  the  last  item  may  remind  the  reader  of  Yeats'  delineation  of  the  aged  in  the 
"Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  as  "old  and  crabbed  and  worldly  wise." 

A  frog  sitting  on  an  overturned  well-bucket  suggests  the  saying  "  Like  a  well-frog 
(who  has  never  seen  the  big  sea),"  applied  to  anyone  who  has  experience  only  in  a  narrow 
circle  and  thinks  of  himself  as  a  very  important  person.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the 
saying,  "A  dragon  issuing  from  an  ash-bowl,"  used  in  reference  to  any  unexpected  event, 
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occurs.  This  idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  dragon  which  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Buddha  is  supposed  to  bring  forth  at  will  from  his  begging-bowl.  The  dragon  is,  perhaps, 
as  well-known  as  any  motive  in  Far  Eastern  art,  and  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  describe  it. 
The  netsuke  in  question  (Fig.  22)  represents  the  tabako-bon  or  smokers'  tray,  with  several 
utensils  on  it,  among  them  the  vase-like  receptacle  used  for  ashes,  commonly  made  of 
bamboo.  Out  of  this  emerges  a  large  dragon,  coiled  upon  himself.  The  base  of  the  tray, 
though  uncut,  was  probably  intended  to  be  used  as  a  seal. 

Netsuke  representing  animals,  insects,  and  even  plants  frequently  occur;  and  among 
those  known  to  the  writer  are  examples  showing  now,  as  described  above,  a  frog  on  an  old 
well-bucket  or  on  a  worn-out  sandal,  again,  turtles  climbing  over  one  another,  or  puppies 
at  play,  a  rat  on  an  old  broom,  or  a  snail  stretching  out  of  its  shell  to  creep  down  the  side 
of  an  overturned  tub  (Fig.  8).  A  turtle  made  of  tortoise-shell  is  provided  with  moveable 
head,  legs,  and  tail,  and  thus  appears  to  be  swimming  in  a  pond,  on  which  float  lotus  leaves 
made  of  ivory  (Fig.  18).  A  wasps'  nest,  cleverly  carved  of  wood,  hangs  from  a  twig;  wasps 
climb  over  the  sides  and  one  moveable  one  slips  in  and  out  of  one  of  the  cylindrical  openings 
in  the  nest.  Monkeys  are  a  favorite  subject:  we  have  already  noticed  one  example,  and 
others  are  many.  One  tiny  simian  is  of  sandalwood,  from  which  emanates  a  pleasant 
fragrance.  A  netsuke  representing  a  tiger  (Fig.  5)  is  interesting.  This  animal  was  not 
common  in  Japan  but  from  ancient  times  had  been  used  as  an  art  motive.  As  an  illustration 
of  plant  life  may  be  cited  a  netsuke  in  the  form  of  three  mushrooms  (Fig.  12).  Frequently 
an  apparently  natural  animal  or  group  alludes  to  some  popular  saying,  legend  or  quotation 
from  literature,  or  is  so  associated  with  some  season  or  emotion  that  its  presence  alone 
suggests  the  related  idea  or  sensation.  Thus,  the  cicada  on  an  old  tree  is  sometimes  met 
with :  it  always  suggests  the  autumn  and  usually  sadness.  This  singing  insect  is  familiar 
to  readers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  lyric  poems;  the  sense  of  one  such  verse  from  an  ancient 
Japanese  anthology  is  as  follows,  "No  one  except  the  murmuring  wind  visits  my  lonely  cottage 
on  the  mountainside,  where  the  cicada  sings."2  A  frog  on  a  lotus  (see  cover  design)  may  be  a 
frog ' '  and  nothing  more,"  or  it  may  suggest  one  of  a  number  of  short  poems.  The  frog,  snail, 
and  toad  are  popularly  looked  upon  as  the  "Three  Enemies,"  each  one  of  which  has  power 
over  one  of  the  others,  but  is  powerless  before  the  third  member  of  the  group.  The  origin 
of  this  strange  idea  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  though  it  is  doubtless  related  to  two 
popular  games  in  each  of  which  one  of  three  gestures  may  be  chosen  by  the  two  players,  a 
point  being  won  by  the  player  choosing  the  stronger  role  at  a  given  signal. 

The  theatre  played  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  the  people,  who  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital  on  their  way  to  the  playhouses. 
From  of  old  there  had  been  the  classic  stage,  on  which  were  enacted  serious  plays  called  No  and 
between  presentations  of  these,  to  break  the  tension,  comic  interludes  known  as  Kyogen  (liter- 
ally, "Mad  Words  ").  Once  a  year,  the  people  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  castle  of  the  Shogun 
(the  highest  military  commander  and  the  real  ruler  of  Japan),  and  see  a  performance  of  the 
classic  No,  played  by  hereditary  actors.  In  other  ways,  of  course,  chiefly  through  inter- 
course between  the  samurai  and  the  people,  information  leaked  out  and  imitation  No  and 
imitation  Kyogen  as  well  as  wholly  popular  plays  were  given  in  the  city  theatres.  It  even 
became  the  custom  to  begin  performances  with  a  dance  similar  to  the  ancient  classic  dance 
called  Sambaso,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  performed  in  A.  D.  807.  The  dance  was 
usually  given  by  three  characters,  from  one  of  whom,  Sambaso  (Fig.  14),  it  took  its  name. 

JI  may  refer  the  reader  to  Okakura,  The  Awakening  of  Japan,  pp.  77-79. 
2For  this  translation  from  the  Kokinshu  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Chie  Hirano. 


Plate  ix 


Boston,  Museum  op  Fine  Arts:  6 — Kintaro  Forcing  Open  the  Mouth  op  a  Bear. 
Wood.  By  Jugyoku,  19th  Century,  after  (a  piece  by)  Miwa,  18th  Century.  7 — A 
Basket  Containing  Charcoal.  Wood.  By  Yuzan,  ISth  Century.  8 — A  Snail  on 
an  Overturned  Tub.  Wood.  By  Gyokuryusai  Tomoshige,  18th-19th  Century. 
9 — The  Badger  Teakettle.  Wood.  By  Mitsuhiro,  19th  Century.  10— Kiyohime 
Coiled  Around  a  Temple  Bell.  Wood;  Kiyohime's  Face  and  Claws,  Ivory.  By 
Minko,  ISth  Century.  11 — A  Mask-peddler  Fallen  Asleep.  Wood;  Masks, 
Ivory.  By  Miwa,  18th  Century.  12 — Mushrooms;  on  the  Cap  of  the  Largest 
is  a  Slug.  Wood,  Lacquered.  Early  19th  Century.  13— A  Kajypa  Caught  in  an 
Eel-tbap.     Wood  vnd  Glazed  Pottery.     By  Teiji,  19th  Century. 
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Another  character  was  Okina,  who,  like  the  preceding,  wore  an  old  man's  mask  (Fig.  3). 
One  netsuke  represents  a  box  for  masks,  on  top  of  which  is  a  mask  of  Okina. 
When  the  lid  is  lifted,  a  miniature  stage  becomes  visible,  with  three  dancers  and 
two  members  of  the  chorus  (?).  The  plays  were  originally  given  out  of  doors  and 
the  stage  was  provided  with  a  roof;  later  on,  although  large  playhouses  were  built,  the 
cover  to  the  stage  remained.  This  tiny  carving  shows  the  roof  clearly,  as  well  as  the 
passageway  by  which  the  actors  entered  and  left  the  stage.  A  netsuke  in  the  form  of  a  cat 
mask  well  illustrates  the  tricks  of  the  carver.  The  jaw  is  moveable;  inside  is  carved  the 
figure  of  a  mouse,  which  disappears  behind  the  teeth  when  the  jaw  shuts  with  a  quick 
motion  and  a  little  click.  Cat  masks  were  worn  in  a  popular  drama  based  on  a  certain 
legend  which  tells  the  tale  of  a  wicked  cat  that  killed  a  beautiful  woman,  assumed  her 
shape,  and  used  the  opportunities  thus  gained  to  cause  the  serious  illness  of  the  lord  who  was 
the  woman's  lover. 

Representations  of  characters  in  the  different  plays  occur,  each  wearing  his  peculiar  mask, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Kikujido.  According  to  legend,  when  still  a  beautiful  youth  of  sixteen, 
he  won  at  the  same  time  the  favor  of  a  Chinese  emperor  who  reigned  about  1000  B.C.  and 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  courtiers,  through  whose  intrigues  he  was  finally  banished. 
Before  he  left  the  court,  however,  the  emperor  told  him  a  charm,  the  saying  of  which  would 
yield  not  only  eternal  life  but  also  the  still  more  precious  boon  of  immortal  youth.  The 
boy  betook  himself  to  the  hills,  whither  go  the  wise  in  China,  and  there  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  writing  the  magic  words  on  chrysanthemum  petals,  which  he  afterward  threw 
into  a  stream.  The  water  which  came  in  contact  with  these  flowers  drew  from  them  the 
property  of  conveying  long  life,  and  was  drunk  as  an  elixir.  Thus  Kikujido  is  shown  in 
netsuke  as  a  beautiful  youth,  with  chrysanthemums  either  in  his  hands  or  as  a  decorative 
design  on  his  garments. 

Kiyohime,  a  character  in  another  play,  is  also  represented.  The  legend  upon  which  this 
drama  is  based  tells  us  that  the  heroine,  or,  rather,  villainess,  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper. At  the  inn  her  father  kept,  a  priest  used  always  to  stay  when  on  his  way  to  or  from 
a  certain  shrine  to  which  he  annually  went  on  a  pilgrimage.  He  was  wont  to  laugh  and 
talk  with  the  child,  never  dreaming  that  she  would  fall  in  love  with  him.  Finally,  however, 
she  became  possessed  with  a  fiery  passion  and  on  his  refusal  to  return  it,  followed  him  to 
the  temple,  where  he  took  refuge  under  the  great  bell.  Kiyohime  in  a  fury  threw  herself 
upon  it,  changing  as  she  did  so  to  a  dragon  with  a  demon-like  face.  She  beat  with  a  ritual 
implement  upon  the  bell  till  it  became  hot  and  melted,  killing  both  her  and  the  priest.  One 
netsuke  (Fig.  10)  is  cleverly  carved  of  black  wood  (ebony  ?) ;  Kiyohime  with  a  demon's 
face  and  claws  in  ivory,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  encircles  the  bell  under  which  is  the 
priest.  His  face,  painted  to  look  as  if  devoured  by  flames,  is  visible  through  a  hole  in  the 
bell,  the  handle  of  which  revolves,  turning  the  priest  with  it. 

A  netsuke  made  of  a  nutshell  shows  four  masks  used  on  the  popular  stage,  the  pro- 
tuberances on  the  shell  being  cleverly  incorporated  into  the  masks.  Another  represents  a 
mask  partly  concealed  by  a  yellow  cloth  wrapping  decorated  with  a  cloud  design,  the  mask 
being  horn  and  its  wrapping,  ivory.  Another  netsuke  shows  on  one  side  a  demon,  whose 
name  is,  of  course,  synonymous  with  bad  luck,  and  on  the  inner  surface  the 
bulging  cheeks  of  Uzume,  goddess  of  mirth,  whose  smiling  face  brings  good  fortune. 
Through  the  nostrils  of  the  demon,  the  cord  is  drawn,  and  the  ojime  which  runs  on  it 
consists  of  three  very  real-looking  dried  beans,  which  are  the  terror  of  all  demons  and  are 
commonly  scattered  around  on  New  Year's  Day  to  drive  ill-luck  out  of  the  house  for  the 
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year  to  come.  Such  a  playful  use  as  well  of  current  ideas  as  of  the  material  at  hand  is 
characteristic  of  the  netsuke-carver.  Many  of  the  popular  plays  call  for  the  use  of  demon 
masks.  This  particular  netsuke  is  a  large  one  and  was  probably  worn  by  a  wrestler,  a  class 
of  people  in  Japan  who  were  of  giant  size,  although  they  do  not  appear  so  in  the  netsuke 
illustrated  here  (Fig.  20) .  Another  piece  shows  a  mask-carver  cutting  a  wooden  mask  repre- 
senting a  character  in  one  of  the  popular  Kyogen;  he  is  twisting  his  own  mouth  to  make  it  look 
like  the  particular  mask  he  is  working  on,  which  has  protruding,  twisted  lips.  Another 
(Fig.  11)  illustrates  a  mask-seller  fallen  asleep  over  his  box,  in  the  open  drawer  of  which 
are  two  masks,  one  of  Uzume  and  one  of  a  demon,  symbolizing,  as  explained  above,  good 
and  bad  luck,  respectively. 

Historic  figures,  both  Chinese  and  Japanese,  as  they  are  represented  in  netsuke, 
carry  with  them  such  an  accumulation  of  legend,  which  has  become  inextricably  entangled 
with  the  facts,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  in  this  case  to  group  together  historical  and 
legendary  subjects. 

Frequently  to  be  met  with  among  netsuke  is  the  heroic  bearded  figure  of  the  Chinese 
warrior  Kuan  Yu  with  his  enormous  halberd,  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  A  native  of 
Shantung  who  died  in  A.  D.  219  after  a  notable  career,  he  is  one  of  three  illustrious  soldiers 
known  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  the  "Three  Heroes  of  Later  Han,"  who  swore  the 
famous  "peach-garden"  oath  of  fidelity  to  one  another — a  group  sometimes  portrayed  in 
netsuke.  In  one  case,  an  opening  left  in  the  side  of  a  carved  wooden  peach,  discloses 
within,  a  garden  landscape,  with  the  three  martial  figures  of  our  heroes  in  the  foreground. 
Kuan  Yii's  adventurous  career  is  outlined  in  H.  A.  Giles,  A  Chinese  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, No.  1009,  p.  383. 

Chung  K'uei  (Shoki)  is  a  fierce  individual  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  foe  of  all  demons. 
Legend  identifies  him  with  a  Chinese  student  who  committed  suicide  because  of  his  failure 
to  pass  certain  examinations.  The  emperor,  hearing  of  his  case,  commanded  that  he 
be  buried  with  high  honors,  and  out  of  gratitude  Chung  K'uei  vowed  to  devote 
himself  to  the  task  of  expelling  all  demons  from  China  (Fig.  15). 

Hsi  Wang-mu  (Sei-obo),  the  Royal  Western  Mother,  seems  to  have  been  a  purely 
imaginary  being,  who,  according  to  legend,  had  a  many-storied  palace  and  an  extensive 
peach-garden  somewhere  in  the  mountains  between  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Tibet — a 
sufficiently  inaccessible  place.  Her  peach  trees,  it  is  said,  bloomed  only  once  in  three 
thousand  years,  but  bore  then  no  ordinary  fruit,  for  the  eater  thereof  gained  eternal  life. 
The  same  Chinese  emperor  from  whose  court  the  beautiful  boy  Kikujido  is  said  to  have 
been  banished  (about  1000  B.  C),  travelled  extensively,  and,  so  goes  the  story, 
visited  her  garden  and  partook  of  its  precious  fruit;  and  the  lady  herself,  "so  say  they, 
sing  they,  tell  they  the  tale,"  honored  another  Chinese  emperor  (who  reigned  140-86 
B.  C.)  with  a  visit,  bringing  along  ten  peaches  as  a  gift,  of  which,  however,  three  were 
stolen.  As  early  as  the  second  century  A.  D.  this  theme  was  illustrated  on  Chinese  engraved 
stone  slabs,  and  has  come  down  through  the  centuries  to  be  reflected  again  in  a  tiny  wood- 
carving  for  use  by,  say  a  Japanese  shopkeeper.  Outside,  the  netsuke  looks  like  a  peach 
kernel;  within  is  a  tiny  moveable  figure  of  the  Queen  of  Fairies  and  Lady  of  the  Peach- 
grove,  leaning  against  a  rock. 

Stories  of  Japanese  heroes  illustrated  in  the  netsuke,  follow  history  a  little  more  closely, 
perhaps,  though  here,  too,  legend  has  found  a  way  to  embellish  the  truth.  Nitta-no-Shiro 
Tadatsun6  once  saved  the  life  of  the  great  general  Yoritomo  of  the  Minamoto  clan,  who 
conquered  all  Japan  in  the  eleventh  century.     On  one  of  the  hunts  given  by  Yoritomo  at 
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the  foot  of  Mt.  Fuji,  a  wounded  wild  boar,  maddened  by  pain  and  terror,  headed  straight 
for  the  Minamoto  chief.  The  faithful  Tadatsune,  quick  to  see  his  master's  danger, 
spurred  on  his  horse,  and,  leaping  from  the  saddle,  landed  on  the  back  of  the  boar,  facing 
his  tail.  Grasping  firmly  this  short  appendage,  he  plunged  his  dagger  again  and  again 
into  the  side  of  the  boar,  and  leaped  skilfully  off  before  the  animal  fell.  One  netsuke 
(Fig.  19)  illustrating  this  incident  adds  an  unfortunate  hunter  trampled  under  the  boar's  feet. 

Yoritomo's  brother,  Yoshitsune\  is  reverenced  in  Japan  as  the  flower  of  chivalry,  the 
true  and  perfect  knight,  and  he  also  had  a  faithful  follower:  indeed,  Benkei  has  become 
the  type  of  trusted  servant  to  the  Japanese.  The  fight  at  the  bridge,  won  by  Yoshitsune, 
then  but  a  slender  boy,  over  the  seven-foot  giant,  made  the  latter  follow  the  fortunes  of 
his  conqueror  with  a  lifelong  devotion — a  story  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  merry  tale 
of  our  own  Robin  Hood  and  Friar  Tuck,  for  Benkei  too  was  a  religious  as  well  as  a  fighter, 
a  not  unusual  combination  in  mediaeval  Japan.  Many  are  the  stories  in  which  the  brawny 
priest  takes  a  prominent  part.  When  Yoshitsune  had  to  flee  north  for  his  life,  it  was 
Benkei  who  thought  of  a  clever  trick  by  means  of  which  the  party  passed  the  barrier  of 
Ataka,  though  some  allege  a  different  reason,  saying  the  man  who  kept  the  pass  had  pity 
on  Yoshitsune,  young  and  brave  and  unfortunate  as  he  was,  and  afterward,  for  his  fault  in 
letting  his  enemy  go  by,  forfeited  his  name  and  estate  (in  order  to  save  his  honor,  according 
to  the  knightly  code).  In  any  case,  the  party  of  twelve  men,  all  dressed  as  wandering 
priests  of  a  certain  sect,  came  to  the  pass.  Benkei,  telling  the  keepers  that  he  and  his  party 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  abbot  of  a  well-known  temple  to  gather  funds  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fane,  then  in  ruins  after  a  fire,  got  out  a  learned  looking  document  from 
which  he  read  his  pretended  commission.  Carefully  carved  out  of  ivory,  the  stoutly 
built  figure  of  the  big  warrior,  whose  hairy  arms  are  skilfully  portrayed,  wearing  the  small 
polygonal  cap  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  and  carrying  on  his  back  a  case  of  books, 
as  all  travelling  priests  do,  holds  in  front  of  him  a  scroll  from  which  he  is  reading;  his  bold 
looks  seem  to  say,  "Let  him  doubt  who  dares." 

Another  tale  in  which  Benkei  figures  is  that  of  the  bell  of  Miidera,  a  temple  near 
Kyoto.  This  famous  bell  is  five  and  a  half  feet  high  and  is  very  heavy,  yet  Benkei  is  said 
to  have  stolen  it,  and,  placing  it  on  one  end  of  a  wooden  beam  with  his  paper  lantern  to 
balance  it  at  the  other,  to  have  taken  it  to  Hieizan,  up  a  long,  steep  hill.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  monk  in  the  latter  temple,  whose  inmates  had  long  envied  Miidera  its  fine  bell. 
The  bell,  however,  missed  its  old  home  and,  though  installed  in  a  place  of  honor  at  Hieizan, 
nevertheless  gave  out  only  a  mournful  tone  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  want  to  go  back  to 
Miidera!  I  want  to  go  back  to  Miidera!"  Benkei  in  disgust  shouldered  the  big  bell  and 
sent  it  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  hill  almost  to  the  very  gate  of  the  rival  temple. 

Ono-no-Tofu  was  a  nobleman  of  the  tenth  century.  While  still  a  young  student, 
he  became  discouraged  in  his  attempts  to  master  the  art  of  calligraphy  and  abandoned  his 
efforts.  While  walking  disconsolately  by  a  pond  in  the  palace  gardens  one  day,  his  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  a  frog  which  was  trying  to  leap  from  the  water  to  an  overhanging 
willow  branch.  Again  and  again  the  poor  creature  tried  and  failed,  but  keeping  up  his 
efforts,  at  last  succeeded.  Taking  the  frog's  lesson  to  heart,  Ono-no-Tofu  began  prac- 
ticing calligraphy  with  new  vigor  and  finally  gained  such  power  over  the  brush  that  he  has 
become  traditionally  known  as  the  greatest  calligrapher  of  his  day  and  one  of  the  three 
greatest  of  all  times  in  Japan.  One  piece,  which  has  been  cut  and  used  as  a  seal,  repre- 
sents the  illustrious  man  on  the  back  of  a  large  frog  (Fig.  21).  Doubtless  the  intention  is 
to  suggest  his  indebtedness  to  the  frog. 
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Sentaro,  whose  story  seems  to  derive  from  the  legend  of  the  Chinese  Lu-sheng  (one 
version  of  which  is  told  by  F.  Hadland  Davis  in  Myths  and  Legends  of  Japan),  is  shown  on 
top  of  a  kite,  raising  himself  from  a  pillow  and  scratching  his  head  in  bewilderment.  He 
is  said  to  have  read  a  book  about  an  ancient  worthy  sent  in  the  third  century  B.  C.  by  the 
Chinese  emperor  to  find  the  Elysian  Fields,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  mountainous  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  supposed  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  Eastern  Sea.  He  settled  in  Japan  near 
Mt.  Fuji  and  lived  and  died  there;  the  Japanese  have  endowed  him  with  the  immortality 
he  came  to  seek  and  have  made  him  the  patron  saint  of  the  hermits  who  live  on  the  sacred 
mountain.  In  answer  to  Sentaro's  prayers,  the  old  gentleman  appeared  to  him  and  gave 
him  a  kite  upon  which  to  travel  to  the  home  of  the  immortals.  Getting  upon  it,  he  fell 
asleep  and  dreamt:  finding  himself  at  the  Blessed  Isle,  he  wandered  about  for  some  time 
enjoying  the  sights.  He  discovered  that  the  immortals  were  rather  tired  of  their  endless 
lives  and  his  own  senses  soon  became  dull  to  sensations  such  as  that  derived  from  eating 
poison  without  any  ill  effect.  He  grew  homesick  and  decided  to  return;  but  on  settling 
down  on  his  kite  again,  he  woke  up,  and  it  is  in  this  very  act  that  our  netsuke  portrays  him. 
The  moral  (a  not  unusual  concomitant  of  these  stories)  is  clear:  as  Goethe  says  (I  quote 
from  the  memory  of  a  translation),  "  It  is  well  to  be  careful  what  we  wish  for,  lest  our  wish 
be  fulfilled." 

Kintaro,  the  "Golden  Boy,"  lived  with  his  mother,  the  "Mountain  Woman,"  among 
the  woods  and  hills.  Because  of  trouble  at  court,  his  father,  a  samurai,  had  committed 
suicide  and  his  mother  had  fled.  He  grew  up,  living  among  the  wild  animals  and  knowing 
only  his  mother.  When  a  mere  baby,  he  showed  such  extraordinary  strength  as  to  be  able 
to  overcome  fierce  animals  with  his  bare  hands.  During  his  boyhood,  he  was  discovered 
by  a  great  warrior  who  seeing  that  the  boy's  strength  and  courage  would  be  useful  to  him, 
made  him  his  retainer.  The  mountain  youth  thus  left  his  mother  and  his  native  woods 
for  a  different  life,  becoming  in  after  years  a  great  soldier.  He  is  a  favorite  with  little 
children,  who  greatly  admire  his  fortitude  and  strength.  He  is  shown  in  our  illustration 
forcing  open  with  his  hands  the  mouth  of  a  great  bear  (Fig.  6).  The  carver,  with  his  usual 
care  for  detail,  has  represented  the  boy  pressing  upon  his  lower  lips  with  his  teeth — which 
are  made  of  a  tiny  bit  of  ivory — in  the  strenuous  effort  he  is  making. 

Legendary  beings  with  divine  power  were  among  those  adopted  from  Chinese 
mythology  by  the  Japanese.  In  the  same  way,  probably,  as  the  Greeks  thought  of  Aeolus 
with  the  winds  in  a  bag,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  imagined  a  fierce-looking  individual 
with  a  huge  bag  over  his  head,  the  ends  of  which  he  held  tight  or  loosened,  according  to 
whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  cause  a  gale  (Fig.  4).  Frazer's  interesting  theory  (explained  at 
length  in  The  Golden  Bough)  is  that  in  early  times  men  thought  they  could  influence  the 
elements  by  sympathetic  magic  (that  is,  by  imitating  wind  and  rain,  and  so  forth,  they 
could  cause  these  phenomena  to  appear),  and  later,  when  they  gradually  learned  their 
impotence,  they  ascribed  the  same  power  to  superhuman  beings.  Another  illustration  is 
the  thunder-god,  who  causes  thunder  by  pounding  sometimes  on  a  single  large  drum,  and 
sometimes  on  a  whole  series  of  small  drums,  attached  to  sticks  centred  on  a  hub,  the 
arrangement  looking  something  like  a  wheel.  Many  netsuke  show  the  thunder-god  peering 
down  through  a  hole  in  the  clouds ;  one  of  them,  made  of  pottery,  shows  him  in  the  usual 
manner  as  a  dark-skinned  demon-like  figure,  looking  down  through  blue  storm-clouds, 
his  drum,  with  blue  and  green  designs  on  it,  slung  over  his  back.  These  subjects,  of  the 
wind-  and  thunder-gods,  had  long  been  used  by  artists  of  the  older  schools,  especially  by 
Kano  painters,  and  from  this  source  Ukiyo-6  artists  derived  their  conception  of  them. 
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GENRYOSAI,    18TH-19TH   C  ENTURY.        Jo  J™  OKI     THE    UEMO       «  '  ^^  QF    TRE 

Well  after  a  Demon  who  has  Climbed  Dm  n  the ^  ™ENTUBy<  16_Two  Chinese 
Demon  Serves  as  an  njnnc.     Ivory,     by  it\Lo,io  ,..„„..      19th    Century.     17— 

Sages  Playing  Chess  Inside  a  HALP-omH.  Orange.  £0^  19th  V^rv^  ^^ 
Daruma  Standing  on  a  Reed.  Ivory.  1»th  ^tdk ^  10  Century  19— Nitta-no- 
Lotus  Leaves.  Ivory  ;  Tortoise  Iortose-shell.  ^^."Wsuchika,  19th 
Shiro    Tadatsune  Astride    of    the    W  ilb >    Jb iOAB.      xvokti  Genryosai,  1Sth-19th 

Century.     20-Two  Wrestlers  and  ™^ ™  Log      h-om  S  Sth  Century. 

Century.     21-0no-no-Tofu  on  the  Back  of  a  Frog      li ma  .e.  l  ^ 

22-A  Dragon  Issuing  from  an  A^bow^on  a  |m™  Cray.^  >  ^  ^ 
byHoRyomin.  19th  Century  -•'^'  'v^  ."",..„„  TIII,  Sacred  Jewel.  Ivory. 
By  Fukensai  Sekijxj,    18th  Century.     24— A  box   with 

19th  Century. 
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Thus,  one  print  shows  a  beauty  fearfully  holding  her  hands  to  her  ears,  while  above  in  the 
clouds  the  thunder-god  is  pounding  his  drums.  A  lacquer  artist  decorated  an  inro  with 
pictures  of  two  divinities,  one  on  each  side;  his  design  he  took  from  an  earlier  one  by  a 
Kano  artist  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  to  whom  he  gives  credit  in  an  inscription. 

Strange  creatures  from  the  forest  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  folk-lore  occur  often  among 
netsuke.  There  is  the  Kappa,  who  looks  something  like  a  turtle  except  that  he  has  longer 
arms  and  legs,  no  tail,  and  a  hole  on  the  top  of  his  head,  filled  with  a  fluid  necessary  to  his 
vitality.  These  beings  haunt  the  streams  and  are  rather  malicious,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  so  polite  as  often  to  lose  their  power  to  harm  by  bowing  low  in  answer  to  a 
similar  salutation  from  a  human  being,  thus  allowing  the  fluid  so  necessary  to  them  to 
flow  away.  They  especially  like  cucumbers,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  stealing.  One 
example  shows  a  Kappa  with  no  less  than  five  of  these  vegetables,  one  of  which  he  is 
cutting,  using  a  small  wooden  table  and  a  kitchen  knife,  probably  acquired  by  theft. 
This  specimen  illustrates  the  clever  use  of  materials  other  than  the  basic  one  as  inlay: 
thus,  while  the  Kappa's  body  is  made  of  wood,  his  back  is  of  tortoise-shell,  his  eyes  and  the 
fluid  in  his  head,  of  ivory,  and  one  of  the  cucumbers,  of  pottery,  covered  with  a  green 
glaze.  Another  example  (Fig.  13),  also  of  wood,  shows  a  Kappa  caught  in  an  eel-trap, 
which,  though  of  a  different  shape,  works  by  the  same  principle  as  the  lobster-pots  of 
American  fishermen.  The  Kappa,  cleverly  made  of  pottery,  his  body  green,  his  eyes 
yellow,  his  tongue  red,  and  the  fluid  in  his  head  blue,  looks  out  from  a  hole  in  the  cage. 

The  fox,  the  badger,  and  the  cat  are  all  credited  in  folk-lore  with  miraculous  powers. 
The  fox,  being  the  messenger  of  the  god  of  prosperity,  is  often  associated  with  the  Jewel, 
the  Buddhist  emblem  of  abundance  (Fig.  24).  The  fox  may  transform  himself  into  a 
human  being  and  work  magic  for  the  good  or  ill  of  men.  A  wooden  netsuke  repre- 
senting a  fox  holding  a  kind  of  drum  which  was  beaten  in  a  certain  way  not  by  sticks, 
but  by  the  fingers,  bears  allusion  to  a  legend  woven  around  the  historical  figures  of 
Yoshitsune,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  (see  above,  page  17),  his  lover  and 
mistress,  Shizuka,  and  his  faithful  follower,  Tadanobu.  Once  when  outlawed  by 
Yoritomo,  Yoshitsune  and  Tadanobu  were  in  hiding  on  the  plains  of  Yoshino.  Shizuka, 
hunting  for  Yoshitsune,  was  escorted  thither  by  a  man  whom  she  took  to  be  Tadanobu. 
Shizuka  was  carrying  a  drum  of  the  kind  already  described  which  had  been  given  her  by 
Yoshitsune.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  son  of  the  fox  whose  skin  had  been  used  to 
cover  it  had  seen  Shizuka  and,  taking  the  form  of  Tadanobu,  conducted  her  to  Yoshitsun<§, 
hoping  to  be  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  drum— as  indeed  he  was.  In  gratitude,  he  used 
his  magic  power  to  foretell  an  attack  by  some  monks,  and  while  Yoshitsune  and  Shizuka 
fled  away,  the  real  Tadanobu  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  his  master,  held  back  the  attacking 

party. 

In  connection  with  a  cat-mask,  a  legend  dealing  with  this  same  power  of  trans- 
formation in  the  case  of  a  cat  was  mentioned  above.  A  very  amusing  story  about  a 
different  sort  of  transformation,  told  by  Hearn  in  Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  concerns  a  badger 
—or  a  teakettle:  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which.  An  old  priest  fond  of  buying  oddities 
once  found  in  a  junk  shop  a  bronze  teakettle  which  took  his  fancy.  He  returned  proud 
and  happy  to  the  temple  with  his  purchase  and  set  it  on  a  box  where  it  could  be  admired. 
Having  fallen  asleep,  however,  he  was  awakened  by  the  excited  talking  of  the  novices  in 
the  room,  and  roundly  scolded  them  for  disturbing  him  at  his  meditations.  "Your 
teakettle  is  bewitched:  it  was  dancing  around  with  furry  legs  and  a  tail,  just  like  a 
badger."     "Nonsense,"  said  the  priest,  "there  it  is  on  its  box,  just  as  quiet  as  any  other 
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teakettle.  To  your  studies,  and  pray  to  be  preserved  from  the  perils  of  illusion."  But 
that  very  night,  when  the  priest  filled  the  kettle  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  boil  some  water 
for  his  tea,  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  kettle  hopped  off  the  fire  and  jumped  around 
the  room.  "Well,  it  is  bewitched,  after  all,"  said  the  priest.  "Nay,  master,"  replied  a 
novice,  "see  where  it  rests  on  its  box,  just  as  quiet  as  any  other  teakettle."  And  the  priest 
saw  that  what  he  said  was  true.  "Most  reverend  sir,"  continued  the  novice,  "let  us  all 
pray  to  be  preserved  from  the  perils  of  illusion."  The  priest  at  the  first  opportunity  sold 
the  kettle  to  a  tinker,  who  found  a  way  to  make  good  iise  of  its  strange  powers.  He 
travelled  around  the  country  charging  admission  to  the  people  to  see  the  accomplished 
teakettle  (Fig.  9),  with  its  badger  head,  and  furry  tail  and  legs,  dance  and  sing  and  walk 
the  tight  rope.  Finally,  when  he  was  old  and  rich,  the  tinker  returned  the  teakettle, 
which  now  seemed  to  have  lost  its  badger  nature,  to  the  temple,  where  it  was  kept  as  a 
treasure. 

Classic  subjects  are  treated  both  in  seriousness  and  in  the  spirit  of  caricature,  though 
the  elaborate  "parody-picture"  prints  have  no  parallel  among  netsuke.  The  classic 
subjects  jealously  guarded  for  centuries  as  a  sacred  tradition  by  hereditary  painters, 
though  new  life  was  at  different  times  infused  into  their  expression,  gradually  became 
stereotyped  and  lost  the  power  of  inspiration.  Then  came  the  Ukiyo-e  painter  and  crafts- 
man ;  nothing  was  sacred  to  him  and  he  seized  upon  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  the  old  schools 
to  illustrate  his  contemporary  world.  Thus,  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  netsuke  can  be 
traced  back  through  a  long  line  of  Japanese  artists  to  China,  where  their  source  eludes  us, 
lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  We  have  already  seen  (page  16)  that  representations 
of  Hsi  Wang-mu,  the  Royal  Western  Mother,  occur  in  Chinese  art  as  early  as  the  second 
century  A.  D.,  and  are  repeated,  after  a  break  (doubtless  many  examples  have  been  lost), 
by  Japanese  artists  of  the  Kano  school,  to  find  still  later  illustration  in  netsuke.  Another 
classic  Chinese  subject  is  the  story  of  Sun  K'  ang  (Son  Ko)  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  who 
is  also  a  favorite  of  Japanese  painters  of  the  Kano  school.  This  determined  lover  of  knowl- 
edge in  his  youth  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  even  have  candles  to  study  by  at  night  and 
was  accustomed  on  winter  evenings  to  use  the  light  reflected  from  the  snow.  Our  netsuke 
(Fig.  23),  cleverly  made  of  ivory,  succeeds  well  in  creating  the  illusion  of  snow  piled  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  little  dwelling  and  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  behind  it.  The  presentation 
here  is  very  like  that  in  the  older  paintings.  For  instance,  a  screen  by  a  Kano  painter  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  shows  ten  classic  allusions  dealing  with  snow,  among 
which  this  is  one.  The  only  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  netsuke-c&rver  has  substituted 
a  pine  tree  for  the  traditional  bamboo.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  scholar,  although  the 
story  naturally  pictures  him  in  these  straightened  circumstances  in  youth,  is  here  shown 
as  an  old  man  with  a  beard,  well  enough  off  to  have  a  servant.  It  would  be  hard,  I 
think,  to  find  a  specimen  of  the  ne/suAe-carver's  skill  surpassing  this  one,  where  the  tiniest 
details,  though  all  contributory  to  the  general  effect,  are  one  and  all  treated  with  infinite 
care:  the  round  window  in  the  wall,  the  books,  the  writing  brushes  in  their  holder,  the 
ink-slab  on  the  tiny  table  and  the  shoes  of  the  lover  of  learning  awaiting  him,  as  is  the 
Eastern  custom,  on  the  steps. 

The  herdboy  on  an  ox  was  a  favorite  theme  with  Chinese  painters,  especially  with 
those  influenced  by  a  certain  Buddhist  sect,  whose  founder  is  discussed  in  the  next  para- 
graph but  one,  and  several  well-known  examples  exist.  The  name  of  this  sect  means  ' '  medi- 
tation," and  the  follower  of  its  doctrines  sought  salvation  through  thecontrolof  hisown  heart 
and  through  communion  with  nature.  His  search  for  his  soul  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
herdboy  for  his  charge,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ  spoke  of  souls  as  sheep.     After 
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a  long  search  he  comes  back  riding  the  submissive  animal  and  playing  on  his  flute,  feeling 
in  harmony  with  all  things.  This  subject  is  the  theme  not  only  of  Chinese  paintings  but 
also  of  early  Japanese  idealistic  pictures  and  of  paintings  by  artists  of  the  Kano  school,  both 
early  and  late;  it  occurs  also  in  modern  art,  as  well  in  paintings  as  in  netsuke.  The 
representation  may,  of  course,  be  accepted  as  a  rural  scene  and  nothing  more. 

Horses  were  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  treated  in  Chinese  painting,  and  pictures  of 
them  are  mentioned  in  literature  of  a  time  from  which  no  pictorial  specimens  have  been 
preserved.  Since  then  they  have  been  treated  in  various  ways  by  Chinese  and  Japanese 
painters  of  different  schools.  Great  men  have  been  able  to  infuse  such  life  into  their 
pictures  that  legends  like  the  following  have  arisen.  The  horse  painted  by  a  famous 
Japanese  artist  of  the  ninth  century  is  said  to  have  broken  loose  at  night  from  the  picture, 
and,  prancing  over  the  rice-fields,  to  have  spoiled  the  villagers'  crops.  His  ravages  were 
stopped  only  when  the  artist  painted  a  halter  on  the  too  vivacious  product  of  his  brain. 
The  bold  black  outlines  used  by  Kano  painters  are  well-adapted  to  this  subject,  and  the 
inro  here  illustrated  (Fig.  1),  which  reproduces  in  lacquer  a  design  by  the  Kano  artist 
Eisen,  well  illustrates  their  effectiveness. 

Daruma,  the  venerable  Buddhist  teacher  and  sage,  is  regularly  accorded  humorous 
treatment.  The  twenty-eighth  Indian  Buddhist  patriarch  at  a  time  when  Buddhism  was 
dying  out  in  India  and  spreading  fast  in  China,  he  came  to  the  latter  country  in  A.  D.  520, 
transferring  thither  both  the  patriarchate  and  the  sacred  begging  bowl  of  the  historic 
Buddha.  Ideal  portraits  of  him  designed  to  bring  out  the  austerity  of  his  character  and 
the  clearness  of  his  mind,  were  made  in  China  during  the  Sung  period  (A.  D.  960-1280)  and 
later  by  the  followers  of  the  sect  which  he  founded.  These  were  serious  pictures,  seeking 
to  express  or  to  suggest  in  a  single  painting  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  teacher  and  the  sect. 
One  such  portrait  by  an  artist  whose  studio  name,  "  Gateway- without-doors,"  is  suggestive 
of  the  ideal  of  mental  freedom  characteristic  of  this  sect,  is  reproduced  in  Buddhist  Art, 
by  Anesaki.  In  Japan,  also,  during  the  Ashikaga  period,  when  the  doctrines  built  upon 
the  teachings  of  this  Buddhist  saint  were  predominant,  portraits  of  a  like  nature  were 
painted.  After  a  lapse  of  time,  during  which  he  may  have  been  occasionally  depicted, 
Daruma  reappears  in  Ukiyo-6,  where  he  is  a  favorite  subject  for  parody  or  caricature. 
Thus  many  prints  show,  with  slight  variations,  a  woman  in  a  red  robe,  like  that  of  the  monk, 
crossing  water  on  a  reed,  in  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  legend,  he  came  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  China.  One  print  shows  the  old  ascetic  hanging  on  the  wall,  so  interested  in  a 
fashionable  beauty  reading  a  letter  nearby  that  he  has  completely  forgotton  his  meditations 
and  is  leaning  way  out  of  the  picture  to  see  her.  Occasionally,  the  netsuke-c&rver  gives 
us  a  serious  representation  (Fig.  17).  The  most  common  treatment  in  netsuke,  however, 
bears  allusion  to  the  story  that  this  Buddhist  saint  spent  nine  years  in  unbroken  meditation : 
he  is  therefore  represented  without  any  legs,  as  if  to  corroborate  the  biological  truth  that 
unused  appendages  and  organs  tend  to  disappear.  He  may  even  yawn  and  stretch :  such 
is  the  use  to  which  historical  and  classic  material  was  put! 

One  could,  perhaps  go  on  indefinitely  cataloguing  subjects,  for  the  themes  used  seem 
to  be  endless.  The  general  character,  however,  is  the  same  throughout.  The  themes, 
whether  they  be  genre,  theatrical,  historical,  legendary,  or  classic,  or  all  in  one,  are  treated 
with  cleverness  and  skill,  and  are  designed  to  interest  and  amuse;  and  a  like  treatment  of 
the  material  is  noticeable.  Thus,  these  carvings  of  wood,  ivory,  and  so  forth,  betray  their 
origin  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ukiyo,  that  strange,  restless  world  produced  in  Japan  in  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  by  the  peculiar  restraints  and  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  strongly  organized  military  power  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers. 


REVIEWS 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Faking.  By  Riccardo  Nobili.  8°.  318  pp..  31  Illustrations.   Philadelphia. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1922. 

Signor  Nobili's  handsomely  made  book  offers  considerably  more  than  the  title 
promises.  Besides  a  full  account  of  art  forgeries,  past  and  present,  it  furnishes  a  vivid 
and  charming  review  of  the  whole  history  of  art  collecting  in  the  Western  world.  Collecting 
seems  to  be  always  a  symptom  of  artistic  decadence.  Art  is  public  in  its  great  periods. 
The  great  collecting  nation  of  antiquity  was  not  Greece  but  Rome,  which  produced  her 
Marechal  Soults,  her  forgers,  her  parvenu  amateurs,  her  sycophant  critics  and  dealers, 
her  remnant  of  real  connoisseurs  quite  after  the  fashion  of  New  York  today.  Unquestion- 
ably, though  Signor  Nobili  fails  to  mention  the  fact,  Alexandria  was  a  collecting  city.  The 
Greeks  who  assembled  the  great  library,  made  grammars  and  commentaries,  of  course 
collected  works  of  art.  Indeed  we  may  reasonably  surmise  that  the  general  situation  in 
second-century,  B.  C,  Alexandria  was  quite  comparable  to  that  of  eighteenth-century 
Paris,  and  that  its  influence  was  dominating  throughout  the  civilized  world  of  the  time. 

Between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  faint  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  intervene  nearly 
nine  centuries  without  individual  collecting,  though  most  of  the  rich  abbeys  may  be  con- 
sidered as  corporate  collectors  de  facto.  But  Oliver  Forzetta  of  Treviso,  who  flourished 
about  1335,  seems  to  be  the  first  Renaissance  collector,  hence  the  ancestor  of  the  entire 
modern  clan.  A  younger  contemporary  of  Giotto,  "we  know  that  in  the  above  year  of  1335 
he  came  to  Venice  to  buy  several  pieces  for  his  collection,  manuscripts  of  the  works  of 
Seneca,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Titus  Livius,  etc.,  goldsmiths'  work,  fifty  medals  that  had 
been  promised  him  by  a  certain  Simon,  crystals,  bronzes,  four  statues  in  marble,  others 
representing  lions,  horses,  nude  figures,  etc."  Plainly  Forzetta  was  the  discursive  sort 
of  amateur  of  whom,  as  against  the  specialist,  Signor  Nobili  approves.  We  modern 
collectors  need  feel  no  shame  for  our  first  ancestor. 

Since  the  fourteenth  century,  collecting  has  steadily  increased  with  a  certain  lowering 
of  the  competence  of  the  average  collector.  Forgery  began  even  with  the  Renaissance, 
but  has  been  vastly  accelerated  in  recent  times  through  the  appearance  of  many  amateurs 
of  limited  taste  while  of  unlimited  wealth,  the  shortage  of  available  works  of  art,  and  the 
machinations  of  intelligent  swindlers. 

Signor  Nobili,  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes  with  the  great  dealers,  gives  an 
account  as  thorough  as  interesting  of  honest  imitations  sold  fraudulently  for  originals,  of 
intentional  forgeries,  and  of  revamped  and  improved  originals.  Of  the  three  classes  the 
overt  forgery  is  on  the  whole  the  least  dangerous,  for  it  will  always  be  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  thing  it  simulates.  But  the  honest  imitation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Florentine  sculptor 
Bastianini,  may  be  of  excellent  quality,  while  the  revamped  object  will  be,  like  the  curate's 
egg,  entirely  good  and  persuasive  in  carefully  chosen  spots.     Let  me  illustrate. 

The  Sienese  imitations  of  Joni  were  never  made  to  deceive.  They  did,  as  a  fact, 
deceive  the  elect,  owing  partly  to  the  ignorance,  partly  to  the  guile,  of  the  dealers.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  in  the  small  shops  of  Florence,  these  wares  were  offered  as  old  or  new  according 
to  the  dealer's  estimate  of  the  customer's  knowledge.  Today,  from  familiarity,  Joni's 
imitations  are  quite  harmless,  which  points  Signor  Nobili's  hint  that  the  finished  collector 
must  study  imitations  and  forgeries  almost  as  carefully  as  originals. 
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The  first  old  master  I  bought,  an  alluringly  mellow  profile  of  a  Doge,  was  wrong,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  best  purchases  I  ever  made.  And  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
collecting,  only  recently,  I  confidently  bought  a  skilfully  revamped  primitive.  The 
incident  is  worth  recounting,  for  it  illustrates  in  small  the  insidious  nature  of  "improved" 
originals.  The  picture  was  a  little  enthroned  Madonna  of  Giottesque  type.  The  figures 
at  the  side  of  the  throne  were  old,  the  Madonna's  head  palpably  repainted  in  a  better 
style.  I  bought  the  panel  expecting  to  find  the  Madonna's  original  head  beneath  the 
repaint.  But  there  was  no  head  there,  only  old  gold  ground.  Apparently  the  gable  top 
of  the  panel  had  been  injured  and  a  new  gable  made  from  another  old  panel  had  been 
spliced  on  to  serve  as  a  specious  ground  for  the  new  head.  I  had  docilely  drawn  all  the 
inferences  the  forger  intended  me  to  draw.  The  moral  is  of  course  that  the  sides  of  old 
panels  should  be  inspected  as  carefully  as  the  backs  and  fronts. 

No  collector  can  read  this  book  without  profit.  It  is  delightfully  done,  and  so  com- 
plete that  I  note  no  omissions  except  that  of  the  notorious  Venetian  imitators,  Pietro  della 
Vecchia  and  Sebastiano  Ricci.  Numerous  cuts  show  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  imitators 
and  forgers  up  to  today,  thus  asserting  vividly  the  perils  of  modern  amateurism.  The 
only  safeguards  are  caution,  experience,  and  taste.  Having  these  abundantly,  the  collector 
will  not  often  be  fooled,  and  will  learn  much  from  his  occasional  mishaps.  In  collecting, 
as  in  war,  the  balance  between  the  offensive  and  defensive  is  never  permanently  upset,  but 
the  moment  emphatically  calls  for  such  strengthening  of  the  defensive  as  Signor  Nobili's 
charming  book  affords. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather 

The  Play  of  Sibyl  Cassandra.    By  Georgiana  GoddardKing.    Bryn  Ma wr  Notes  and  Monographs,  II. 

12°.  Bryn  Mawr,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1921. 

The  interrelation  of  art  and  literature  at  different  periods  in  the  world's  history  has 
been  much  discussed  in  a  general  way  during  recent  years,  but  very  little  that  is  definite 
and  tangible  has  as  yet  been  achieved  in  this  field  of  investigation.  Miss  King's  admirable 
little  monograph  is  therefore  a  welcome  contribution,  especially  in  its  concrete  results,  to 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  subject,  the  connection  between  art  and  drama 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  Her  essential  purpose  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
rather  enigmatical  Play  (Auto)  of  the  Sibyl  Cassandra  by  the  Portuguese  dramatist  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  Gil  Vicente,  who  belongs  also  to  Spain  because  the  great  majority 
of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  written,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Castilian;  but,  without  any 
serious  discursiveness,  she  has  lightly  and  pleasantly  woven  into  her  essay  an  imposing 
array  of  significant  and  erudite  information  on  the  place  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in 
ritual,  literature,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

According  to  the  pastoral  and  even  popular  tone  that  Gil  Vicente  is  prone  to  give  to 
his  compositions,  he  represents  the  Sibyl  Cassandra  as  a  shepherdess  refusing  marriage 
with  the  shepherd  Solomon  (!)  despite  the  exhortations  of  her  uncles,  Moses,  Abraham, 
and  Isaiah,  and  her  aunts,  the  Persian,  Erythraean,  and  Cimmerian  Sibyls;  the  reason 
for  Cassandra's  obduracy  is  her  impracticable  desire  to  be  the  virgin  of  whom  through 
inspiration  she  knows  that  the  Christian  God  will  be  born.  With  a  mass  of  cogent 
evidence  Miss  King  explains  the  presence  of  Solomon  by  reference  to  the  frequent 
mediaeval  identification  of  Cassandra,  who  was  occasionally  treated  as  one  of  the  Sibyls, 
with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  she  enumerates  a  series  of  examples  from  the  sculpture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  which  the  Wise  Man,  Solomon,  and  the  Wise  Woman,  a  vague  confusion 
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of  the  Sibyl  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  stand  side  by  side.  The  appearance  of  the  other 
Sibyls  and  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Vicente's  drama  she  refers  to  that  general 
mediaeval  tradition,  especially  significant  in  the  Mystery  Plays,  according  to  which  the 
Sibyls  were  conceived  as  endowed  with  a  power  of  Christian  vaticination  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  Prophets.  In  the  course  of  her  exegesis  she  adds  many  data  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  evolution  of  the  Mystery  Play  from  the  ecclesiastical  liturgies,  particularly  in  her 
discussion  of  the  participation,  in  the  Christmas  services,  of  a  person  acting  the  role  of  a 
Sibyl  as  harbinger  of  the  Last  Judgment;  and  her  general  treatment  of  the  Sibyls  in  art 
and  literature  at  the  end  of  the  monograph  provides  a  useful  and  well-chosen  compendium. 
The  most  interesting  parallel  to  the  Auto  that  she  adduces  is  the  Roumanian  folk-tale, 
based  upon  a  Greek  prototype,  which  represents  a  Sibyl,  here  the  sister  of  Solomon,  as 
clinging  to  the  virginal  state  for  fifty  years  in  the  hope  that  Christ  might  be  born  from  her. 
All  this  tradition  and  material,  of  course,  Gil  Vicente  has  sifted  and  combined  into  a  work 
of  original  merit,  by  a  sprightly  invention  all  his  own,  and  yet  the  problem  of  the  play's 
meaning  is  difficult  enough  to  have  justified  Miss  King  in  utilizing  it  as  a  text  for  a  disser- 
tation that  will  prove  valuable  not  only  to  literary  scholars  but  also  to  students  of  Christian 
iconography. 

She  has  also  made  it  hard  for  a  reviewer  to  perform  his  conventional  duty  of  picking 
some  flaws.  Doubtless  Vicente's  Prophets  and  Sibyls  wore  the  sumptuous  theatrical 
costumes  upon  which  she  lays  so  much  stress  in  her  argument,  but  she  is  too  ready  to  state 
their  existence  as  a  fact  when  it  seems,  in  reality,  only  to  be  inferred  from  similar  interludes 
and  sculptured  or  painted  groups.  Whatever  the  faults  of  Lycophron,  to  whose  Alexandra 
she  alludes  in  examining  the  ancient  conception  of  the  Sibyls,  his  fame  or  at  least  notoriety 
demands  a  more  adequate  description  than  "one  Lycophron  of  Chalkis,  a  witless  poet  of 
the  end  of  the  third  century;"  in  any  case,  "witless"  is  the  last  adjective  that  should  be 
applied  to  the  oversubtle  Lycophron,  and  he  was  active  not  at  the  end  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  B.  C.  One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  these  Bryn  Mawr 
Notes  and  Monographs  is  the  marginal  employment  of  captions  summarizing  the  substance 
of  the  paragraphs;  but,  evidently  in  an  effort  to  break  away  from  the  lifeless  diction  of 
ordinary  scholarship,  Miss  King  sometimes  indulges  in  picturesque  headings  that  perplex 
rather  than  aid  the  reader.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  have  her  err  in  this  direction  when 
here  and  there  she  vouchsafes  in  the  margin  additional  information.  The  same  desire  for 
less  stilted  language  occasionally  results  in  obscurity,  as  when,  on  page  37,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Sibyl  or  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  smiling  at  Solomon,  or  on  page  44,  one  cannot 
readily  see  to  which  "legend  in  learned  literature"  Gil  Vicente  may  have  been  indebted. 
Yet  such  infinitesimal  defects  are  the  negligible  vices  of  a  great  virtue,  for  like  Ruskin, 
though  her  hand  is  less  heavy,  Miss  King  has  really  achieved  an  expository  style  that 
delights  as  well  as  instructs.  In  her  earlier  and  much  longer  monograph,  The  Way  of 
St.  James,  the  rambling  manner  is  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated ;  in  the  present  essay 
sound  learning  and  charm  of  presentation  are  in  pleasing  balance. 

Chandler  R.  Post 

The  ^Esthetic  Basis  of  Gkeek  Art  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  Centuries  B.  C.  By  Rhys  Carpenter. 
Bryn  Mawr  Notes  and  Monographs,  I.  263  pp.  Bryn  Mawr,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1921. 

The  new  series  of  Bryn  Mawr  Notes  and  Monographs  starts  its  existence  admirably 
with  this  little  volume.  The  format  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Hispanic  Society, 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
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which  means  that  the  book  is  of  handy  size,  and  easy  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  For  this 
reason,  it  will  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  equipment  of  the  studious  traveller  in  classic  lands, 
and  form  a  ready  book  of  reference  and  guidance  for  the  serious  student,  who  too  often 
goes  to  Greece  oversupplied  with  the  so-called  "scientific"  study  of  Greek  art,  and  ill 
equipped  with  true  aesthetic  principles.  It  is  these  principles  which  this  book  seeks  to 
furnish.  It  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greek  art,  and 
the  principles  of  archaeology,  and  devotes  itself  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy 
of  aesthetics  as  applied  to  art,  and  particularly  to  the  art  of  Greece. 

Professor  Carpenter  is  admirably  fitted  to  do  this  work.  He  is  not  only  an  arch- 
aeologist, and  a  teacher  of  archaeology,  but  a  poet  of  no  mean  capacity  and  a  finished 
master  in  the  use  of  his  native  tongue.  It  is  highly  proper  that  a  book  on  aesthetics 
should  be  written  in  a  beautiful  style;  for  a  book  on  such  a  subject,  couched  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  would  for  that  very  reason  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

There  are  many  reviews  of  this  book,  some  of  which  are  highly  complimentary,  others 
of  which  seem  to  "damn  with  faint  praise;"  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  find  scarcely  a  thing  to 
criticise.  The  prevailing  thought  that  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  book,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Chapter  III,  which  deals  with  the  aesthetics  of  Greek  sculpture, 
is  that  the  writer  deals  with  much  more  than  Greek  art  and  often  in  a  manner  that 
makes  the  reader  forget  that  after  all  the  book  is  directly  concerned  with  the  art  of 
Greece  primarily.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  last  chapter,  which  concerns 
architecture,  where  Professor  Carpenter  involves  the  reader  with  discussions  of  Gothic 
and  Baroque  as  well  as  Greek. 

Extremely  illuminating  and  suggestive  is  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  dimensions 
that  Professor  Carpenter  lays  great  stress  upon  in  his  discussion  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture; I  especially  agree  with  the  point  made  that  Greek  architecture  had  no  particular 
conception  of  the  enclosure  of  space. 

For  the  advanced  student,  this  book  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  book  that  can  be  put  with  advantage  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner;  but  in  its 
field,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best  book  in 
English  on  aesthetics  as  applied  to  Greek  art. 

Stephen  B.  Luoe 

The  Palace  of  Minos,  a  Comparative  Account  of  the  Successive  Stages  of  the  Early  Cretan 
Civilization  as  Illustrated  by  the  Discoveries  at  Knossos.  Volume  I:  The  Neolithic  and 
Early  and  Middle  Minoan  Ages.  By  Sir  Arthur  Evans.  542  Figures  in  the  Text.  Plan,  Tables 
Colored  and  Supplementary  Plates.   New  York,  MacMillan.  1921.    $25.40. 

At  last,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Knossos  palace  and  ten 
years  after  the  last  extensive  campaign  on  the  site,  there  has  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
the  publication  of  these  epoch-making  excavations.  If  at  first  sight  the  reader  is  inclined 
to  grumble  that  the  price  is  prohibitive,  that  the  book  is  under  the  size  now  fairly  estab- 
lished for  archaeological  publications,  that  there  is  no  complete  plan  of  the  palace  in  the 
first  volume,  his  feeling  when  he  finally  lays  the  book  down  is  nevertheless  one  of  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  the  immense  service  he  has  rendered.  A  younger  scholar  would 
doubtless  have  published  the  work  more  promptly  and  in  an  improved  form,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  well  that  the  excavation  of  the  Knossos  palace  was  vouchsafed  to  so  careful 
an  observer  and  to  so  ripe  a  scholar.  From  the  outset  the  site  of  Knossos  was  dug  with 
scrupulous  care.    The  author  (p.  683)  states  that  a  sieve  was  constantly  at  work  to  salvage 
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clay-sealings,  the  most  likely  of  all  small  objects  to  elude  the  excavator's  care.  The 
excavation  was  probably  the  first  of  its  size  at  which  the  sound  of  the  sieve  steadily  accom- 
panied the  sound  of  the  pick,  although  the  British  excavators  at  Melos  had  already  shown 
what  slow  and  careful  digging  could  deduce  from  a  prehistoric  site.  Not  only,  however,  are 
small  objects  saved  from  the  dump,  but  great  skill  is  shown  in  observing  stratigraphic 
evidence,  and  this  skill  has  increased  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  excava- 
tion began.  Supplementary  tests  of  floor-levels  have  been  made  of  recent  years  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Doll,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  earlier  conclusions  have 
been  altered.  The  large  knotted  pithoi  (p.  231),  for  example,  in  the  East  Magazines  are 
now  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  More  important,  the  Twelfth-Dynasty  Egyptian 
diorite  monument  from  below  the  central  court  is  now  associated  with  M  M  II  pottery. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  three.  The  general  arrangement  is  chronological 
and  volume  I  brings  the  history  of  Knossos  down  to  the  end  of  the  M  M  III  period.  As 
the  subtitle  of  the  book  suggests,  the  results  of  other  Cretan  excavations  are  restated  here 
where  they  supplement  the  results  obtained  at  Knossos.  The  book,  therefore,  becomes  in 
some  measure  a  history  of  the  Cretan  civilization.  The  material  is  arranged  according  to 
the  nine  periods  into  which  the  author  at  the  outset  divides  the  Cretan  bronze  age.  Such 
chronological  trinities  must  be,  of  course,  perfectly  arbitrary.  Yet  once  established  and 
found  convenient,  they  become  crystallized  and  nearly  immutable.  The  author  seems 
occasionally  to  suffer  discomfort  from  his  chronological  system,  but  it  is  easier  to  subdivide 
than  to  alter.  The  student  thus  has  now  to  take  account  of  a  Middle  Minoan  II  a  and  a 
Middle  Minoan  II  b  style  of  vase-painting.  The  Meyer  scheme  of  Egyptian  chronology 
has  been  adopted  in  this  volume,  so  that  the  dates  of  the  various  Minoan  periods  now 
harmonize  with  the  system  widely  accepted  by  scholars. 

Within  each  period  full  account  is  taken  of  all  the  various  activities  with  which  the 
early  Cretan  was  concerned.  His  advance  in  commerce,  religion,  writing,  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the  ceramic  and  minor  arts  is  described  in  the  light  of  all  the 
evidence  forthcoming  from  Knossos  and  elsewhere.  The  book  is  thus  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  department  of  human  knowledge  the  historian  of  which 
will  not  be  obliged  to  consult  it.  Whether  the  student  is  interested  in  drainage  systems 
or  in  pictographic  scripts,  in  bull-grappling  or  mural  painting,  he  will  find  the  author's 
discussion  exhaustive  and  his  judgment  sound.  In  fact  his  treatment  of  any  one  of  these 
subjects  would  make  of  itself  a  book  of  which  a  scholar  might  be  proud. 

Much  of  this  great  mass  of  material  has  been  published  before  in  the  Annuals  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  in  Scripta  Minoa,  and  in  The  Prehistoric  Tombs  of  Knossos.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  is  absolutely  new.  The  exploration  of  the  shrine  on  Mt.  Juktas,  of 
the  hypogaea  under  the  south  porch  of  the  palace  have  never  been  published  before.  The 
inscribed  ladle  from  Trullos  (p.  625),  the  fresco  of  the  saffron-gatherer  (p.  264),  the  seal 
from  Platanos  (p.  198),  the  bronze  blade  recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
(p.  718)  will  be  new  to  most  archaeologists. 

The  author's  interpretation  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  various  rooms  of  the  palace 
were  devoted  has  in  several  instances  been  changed  since  the  publication  of  the  preliminary 
reports  in  the  Annuals  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  The  "  Room  of  the  Olive  Press"  is 
now  the  "Room  of  the  Stone  Spout."  The  "School  Room,"  in  the  later  history  of  the 
palace,  at  least,  is  a  room  for  the  use  of  workmen.  The  interpretation  of  the  architectural 
evidence  of  the  palace  has  gained  greatly  from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Doll.  In  some  cases, 
new  interpretations  seem  to  have  been  accepted  only  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
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whether  or  no  the  author  has  entirely  given  up  the  older  and  more  imaginative  explanation. 
Thus  (p.  236)  he  writes:  "The  deep-walled  cells  of  the  early  keep  described  above,  though 
they  very  probably  served  as  dungeons,  may  also  be  regarded  as  typical  on  a  larger  scale 
of  methods  of  storage." 

To  some  of  the  many  conclusions  drawn  from  this  wealth  of  material  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  not  to  take  exception.  The  "formidable  depth"  of  the  neolithic  deposit  under 
the  central  court  is  really  not  so  formidable  when  one  thinks,  for  example,  that  British 
officers  in  Egypt  were  wont  to  pay  three  shillings  damage  for  expropriation  of  an  Arab 
house.  The  rebuilding  of  a  mud  and  wattle  house  must  have  been  at  most  the  work  of  a 
day  or  so.  The  early  Cretans  probably  preferred  to  build  on  the  platform  of  the  old 
house  as  present-day  Arabs  habitually  level  instead  of  excavate  in  rebuilding  their  homes. 
The  author's  terminology  may  sometimes  be  criticized.  A  "baetyl"  has  been  shown 
(American  Journal  of  Archceology,  1903,  pp.  198-208)  to  be  a  live  stone,  a  \i0o<;  e^ux0?- 
whereas  the  term  is  used  in  this  book  as  equivalent  to  "cippus."  And  lastly,  if  one  may  be 
so  bold,  the  English,  to  an  American  ear,  has  an  unduly  solemn  sound.  "Defective  char- 
acter of  the  sepulchral  evidence"  is  a  strange  way  to  convey  the  idea  that  "no  graves  were 
found."  And  "EMI"  and  "M  M  II"  make  extraordinary  nouns.  But,  in  view  of  the 
immense  service  this  great  scholar  has  rendered,  and  in  view  too  of  his  very  generous 
attitude  toward  younger  scholars,  such  criticisms  seem  petty  indeed.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  other  volumes  of  the  work  will  appear  shortly. 

Edith  Hall  Dohan 
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Florence,  Bargx The  Two  Servants  from  i  m    Bronzi   Competitive  Panel  bi  (tiiibkrti 


Brunelleschi   in    Competition   with    Ghiberti 

By  Fern  Rusk  Shapley 
Photographs  by  Clarence  Kennedy 

It  would  not  be  a  very  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  Ghiberti's  little  competitive 
panel  in  the  Bargello  has  been  of  more  interest  to  historians  of  Renaissance  art  than  have 
his  great  bronze  doors  themselves.  For  there  beside  it  hangs  the  companion  relief  by  his 
rival  Brunelleschi.  Because  of  their  immediate  juxtaposition  the  two  reliefs,  composed  at 
the  same  time  and  subject  to  the  same  requirements  of  size,  shape,  border  design,  depth 
of  relief,  material,  and  purpose,  offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe  the  infinity  of  great 
and  slight  differences  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  by  different  hands  and  to  discover 
the  subtler,  as  well  as  the  more  striking,  peculiarities  of  the  artists'  styles.  The  decision 
of  the  judges  in  1403  is,  furthermore,  an  instructive  commentary  on  Florentine  taste  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Without  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the 
student  of  today  can  review  the  case  entire,  as  far  as  Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi  are 
concerned,  and  see  the  significance  of  the  judgment  rendered. 

At  first  sight,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  choice  between  the  two  seems  comparatively 
easy.  For  what  is  first  grasped,  the  composition  (PI.  XII),  is  far  more  distinguished  in 
Ghiberti's  panel,  with  its  less  confusing,  more  architectural,  upright  lines,  and  its  greater 
harmony  between  figures  and  setting.  A  little  further  familiarity,  however,  makes  the 
recorded  difficulty  of  the  original  judges  intelligible.  Brunelleschi's  relief  reveals,  indeed, 
unexpected  richness  of  motive  and  liveliness  of  action;  also  it  seems  more  finished  and 
mature  than  Ghiberti's.  But  these  are  impressions,  again,  that  we  get  rather  from  the 
general  arrangement  and  effect  of  the  compositions  than  from  any  thoroughgoing  exami- 
nation of  the  details;  ordinarily,  in  fact,  we  are  unable  to  study  the  details,  so  inadequate 
are  the  reproductions  upon  which  we  have  to  depend. 

For  these  reasons,  the  readers  of  The  Art  Bulletin  will  welcome  the  beautiful 
heliotypes  of  particular  parts  of  the  competitive  reliefs  which  have  been  produced  from 
unique  negatives  carefully  made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Clarence  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
photography  is  a  revelation  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  competent  photographer 
who  has  in  addition  the  background  of  an  archaeological  and  artistic  training.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  photographs  details  but  that  he  is  also  at  pains  to  choose  those  details  which, 
apart  from  their  own  artistic  merit,  are  most  representative  and  significant.  He  takes  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  even  though  it  be  a  relief  as  these  rival  panels,  from  various  angles,  and 
thus  he  succeeds  in  actually  conveying  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  photographs  what  an 
observant  eye  would  get  when  looking  at  the  three-dimensional  original  itself,  namely, 
a  series  of  images  from  those  chosen  vantage  points  which,  whether  for  the  contours,  the 
foreshortening,  the  proportions,  or  other  bodily  quality  they  reveal,  are  specially  char- 
acteristic of  the  sculpture  under  consideration.  Above  all,  he  is  extremely  solicitous  about 
the  lighting  and  aims  to  bring  out  the  finest  gradations  of  modelling;  the  justly  regulated 
play  of  light  and  shade  over  the  surface  makes  the  photographs  better  for  certain  lines  of 
study  than  are  the  originals  when  seen,  as  they  regularly  are,  under  a  somewhat  fortuitous, 
less  favorable  illumination. 
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In  the  case  of  the  competitive  reliefs  we  may  compare  from  our  plates  certain  details 
more  conveniently  than  in  the  Bargello  itself.  For  instance,  we  have  here  together  on  one 
plate  (PI.  XIII)  the  head  and  arms  of  Abraham  from  each  relief  with  no  appreciable 
deviation  in  scale  from  the  originals.  This  juxtaposition  seems  to  bring  into  a  single 
field  of  vision  the  Classical  and  the  Gothic  worlds.  Zeus,  as  the  Periclean  Greeks 
conceived  him,  powerful  and  irresistible,  but  quiet  and  self-contained,  is  matched  against 
the  biblical  patriarch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nervous  and  fiery,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  In  Ghiberti's  Abraham  the  great  masses  of  hair  and  beard,  the  broad,  full 
waves  of  drapery,  the  steady,  sure  gaze  of  eye  and  movement  of  arm  suggest  the  mighty 
ocean  with  its  continuous  surge  and  roll  of  billows.  In  Brunelleschi's  Abraham  the  spiral 
locks,  the  sharply  overlapping  drapery,  the  intensity  of  expression,  and  the  darting  thrust 
of  arms  suggest  the  swirling  whirlpool. 

One  could  go  further  and  say  that  this  great  contrast,  a  contrast  which  is  intrinsic 
to  the  art  of  the  early  Renaissance,  is  present  even  in  Ghiberti's  Abraham.  The  flying 
corner  of  his  mantle  would  certainly  indicate  hurried  movement  were  not  the  rest  of  his 
drapery  (PI.  XV)  arranged  in  quiet,  elegant  folds.  Artistically  explicable  the  waving 
corner  becomes  by  a  glance  at  the  whole  relief  (PI.  XII).  It  serves  to  emphasize  the  line 
of  action  of  Abraham's  menacing  arm,  and  to  point  like  a  tongue  of  flame  toward  the 
absolvent  sacrificial  ram.  It  serves  with  the  heavy  drapery  that  hangs  down  from  the 
other  shoulder  to  square  up  the  silhouette  of  the  curving  figure,  and,  by  its  fading  away 
into  the  background,  to  give  the  figure  greater  salience:  in  these  respects  it  counteracts 
its  own  Gothic  nature.  It  serves  between  the  angel  and  the  ram  to  occupy  partially  an 
otherwise  sensible  lacuna  and  adds  concessively  a  touch  of  bravura.  Naturalistically 
explicable  the  waving  corner  is  not,  unless  we  imagine  that  despite  the  apparent  calm 
elsewhere  it  has  been  caught  up  by  a  passing  breeze. 

No  such  fortuitous  passing  breeze  accounts  for  the  streaming  drapery  in  Brunelleschi's 
panel.  Here  all  of  Abraham's  robes  are  thrown  back  violently  as  he  rushes  forward;  we 
can  almost  hear  them  snap  behind  him  (PI.  XII).  And  the  angel,  flying  in  from  the 
opposite  direction,  has  its  drapery  swept  back  toward  the  other  side  of  the  panel  (PI.  XIV). 
So  we  have  the  effect  of  a  whirlpool  created  here  in  a  more  literal  fashion :  the  three  arms 
seem  to  be  sucked  into  the  center,  marked  by  Isaac's  head,  while  the  ends  of  drapery  and 
the  angel's  other  hand  and  wings  are  flung  outward  by  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  periphery. 

Brunelleschi  revels  in  action.  He  could  not  be  content  with  merely  preparing  the 
stage,  having  things  ready  to  happen;  they  must  happen.  Abraham  is  actually  plunging 
the  knife  into  Isaac's  throat.  Isaac  struggles,  screams  out  in  agony,  and  assumes  a  look 
of  despair,  as  if  in  the  very  act  of  expiring.  The  angel  dares  not  wait  to  convince  Abraham 
with  words;  his  only  hope  of  saving  Isaac  lies  in  grasping  the  arm  of  the  desperate  father 
and  halting  him  instantly.  In  the  next  moment  Abraham  would  be  thrown  backward 
were  it  not  that  his  own  rush  forward,  added  to  the  heavy  bulk  of  his  body,  is  sufficient 
to  equalize  the  impact  of  the  angel. 

Ghiberti,  less  interested  in  rapid  action,  gives  each  figure  a  pose  it  could  retain  in- 
dependently of  the  others,  just  as  Classical  architecture  has  no  need  of  Gothic  thrust 
supports.  Here  all  preparations  have  been  made  for  action  (PI.  XV).  Abraham  feels  no 
indecision,  but  he  is  slower  and  more  deliberate,  so  that  the  angel,  coming  forward  and 
hovering  over  the  scene,  needs  but  to  indicate  the  ram  with  one  graceful  hand,  while  he 
holds  his  drapery  in  place  with  the  other.  Isaac  does  not  cry  out  and  struggle;  he  shrinks 
back  in  surprise  and  turns  an  innocent,  inquiring  look  toward  his  father. 

The  relation  of  both  sculptors  to  the  antique  has  been  frequently  discussed. 
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Florence,   Bargeixo:   Details  prom  the  Bronze  Competitive  Panels  by  Brunellesi  hi   (above)  and 
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Florence,  Bargello:   Abraham  and  Isaac  from  hie  Bronze  Competitive  Panel  by  Giuberti 
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Brunelleschi  copied  the  spinario  for  one  of  his  servants,  an  apoxyomenos,  apparently, 
for  the  other;  his  head  of  Isaac  might  have  been  suggested  by  some  head  on  Trajan's 
column,  and  his  ram  stands  in  a  conventional  antique  pose,  rubbing  its  head  with  its  hoof. 
But  in  spite  of  his  objective  imitation  of  the  antique  in  these  particulars,  Brunelleschi  has 
much  less  of  the  Classic  spirit  than  has  Ghiberti. 

Schlosser,  indeed  (Austrian  Jahrbuch,  1904,  p.  151),  alleges  a  certain  similarity 
between  Ghiberti's  Isaac  and  a  colossal  torso  of  a  satyr  now  in  the  Uffizi  which  according  to 
an  old  and  persistent,  though  not  absolutely  reliable,  tradition  belonged  to  Ghiberti's 
collection.  Our  plates  (XV  and  XVI)  are  excellent  for  studying  the  Isaac,  and  the 
analogy,  like  so  many  others,  vanishes  upon  closer  acquaintance:  the  torso  (reproduced 
on  Tafel  29  of  the  Brunn-Bruckmann  series)  is  a  very  deeply  modelled,  superanatomical, 
Pergamene  piece,  which  the  Isaac  does  not  resemble  in  pose,  proportion,  or  surface,  the 
two  having  in  common,  however,  a  vague  suggestion  of  the  Praxitelean.  But  whether 
Ghiberti  copied  or  not,  and  as  far  as  we  know  he  did  not,  he  did  approach  ancient  sculpture 
more  closely  through  a  sensitive  refinement  of  form  and  contour  than  Brunelleschi  did  by 
catching  at  externals. 

Our  reproductions  are  most  satisfactory  for  showing  the  artists'  peculiarities  of 
modelling.  The  broad,  smooth  surfaces  in  some  parts  of  Brunelleschi' s  plaque— for 
example,  the  angel's  sleeves  and  the  mantle  over  its  shoulder— remind  us  of  Giotto.  The 
sense  of  solidity  produced  by  such  treatment  is  remarkable  here  as  in  Giotto.  The  flesh, 
too,  is  worked  out  in  the  same  manner.  See  how  hard  the  flesh  of  Abraham's  arm  looks; 
the  tendons  and  veins  are  indicated  with  the  fewest,  simplest  lines  and  changes  of  surface 
projection.  And  a  few  bold  ridges  and  indentations  mark  the  character  of  the  face.  How 
different  is  the  ever-changing  surface  of  the  face  and  arm  of  Ghiberti's  Abraham!  The 
play  of  light  and  shade  over  the  gentle  modulations  gives  the  effect  of  a  softness  of  texture. 
Our  plate  showing  the  full-length  group  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (PI.  XV)  gives  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  Ghiberti's  distinction  between  various  materials.  Flesh,  hair, 
drapery,  boots,  rock,  firewood— each  has  its  peculiar  texture.  But  with  Brunelleschi  the 
distinction  is  not  so  clear.  Abraham's  hands  and  arms  have  the  hard,  metallic  look  we 
mentioned  above,  and  the  drapery,  in  spite  of  the  folds,  seems  of  a  very  hard,  stiff  material, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  flesh.  The  angel's  hand  issues  from  a  metal  cylinder 
instead  of  from  a  soft  textile.  The  hair  is  of  the  same  brittleness.  One  must  recognize, 
however,  that  this  kind  of  treatment  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Brunelleschi's 
panel.  No  soft-fleshed  race  would  display  such  irresistible  vigor.  This  is  a  race  of  hardened, 
brawny  men  of  action.  No  wonder  critics  propose  to  see  in  the  figure  of  the  servant  at 
the  right  (PI.  XVII)  a  copy  of  an  ancient  statue  of  an  athlete  and  no  wonder  this  same 
figure  seems  to  presage  the  soldiers  in  Michelangelo's  Battle  of  Pisa  cartoon.  The  servant 
is  merely  stooping  to  fill  his  drinking  shell  with  water;  but,  suddenly  startled  by  a  glimpse 
of  the  tragic  action  so  near  him,  he  is  shot  through  by  an  electric  signal  that  tightens  every 
nerve  and  muscle.  In  the  next  moment  he  will  spring  up,  dash  away  his  cup,  and  leap  to 
the  ledge  above. 

This  servant's  counterpart  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  panel  is  still  oblivious  to  the 
tragedy.  He  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  copy  of  the  Classical  spinario.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  figure  with  Ghiberti's  Isaac  (PI.  XVI).  But  how  different  the  two  are! 
And  neither  would  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  Classical  piece.  Brunelleschi  has  given  the 
spinario  the  sweet  face  of  a  Gothic  angel,  with  just  the  suggestion  of  a  smile  playing  about 
the  lips,  and  he  has  clothed  the  figure  in  a  heavy  mantle,  that  falls  in  large,  beautiful 
folds.     Ghiberti  has  taken  great  delight  in  studying  the  torso  of  his  Isaac.     There  is 
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something  here  that  we  do  not  find  in  Classical  work ;  there  is  a  greater  interest  in  the 
minutiae  of  detail,  a  less  summarized  record  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  surface  by  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  tendons  beneath.  The  side  view  of  the  figure  that  we  have  in  PI.  XVI 
is  very  instructive.  It  shows  the  care  with  which  these  artists  finished  their  work — they 
did  not  send  in  to  the  critical  judges  of  the  competition  a  sketch,  but  a  finished  work 
that  (apart  from  a  few  hasty  details,  like  the  foot  of  the  boy  behind  the  donkey  in 
Ghiberti's  relief)  would  stand  the  closest  scrutiny.  It  illustrates,  too,  what  was  said  above 
in  regard  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  various  figures  in  Ghiberti's  plaque.  But  for  the 
hand  of  Abraham  on  the  shoulder,  the  figure  of  Isaac  might  almost  stand  alone  as  an 
independent  statuette.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  relief  with  a  curtain  so 
that  we  may  appreciate  more  fully  the  exquisite  outlines  of  the  body  and  the  appealing 
expression  of  the  face. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is  offered  by  our  plate  showing  Ghiberti's  ram  and 
Brunelleschi's  donkey's  head  (PI.  XVIII).  Ghiberti's  little  animal  is  calm  and  gentle,  with 
a  suggestion  of  humble  obeisance  in  the  slight  turn  of  the  head.  Brunelleschi's,  with  the 
swift,  straight  lines  of  neck,  head,  ears,  and  leg  converging  toward  a  single  point,  has  much 
of  the  lithe  strength  and  animation  which  characterize  the  human  figures  of  this  plaque. 
And  for  masterly  modelling  this  is  one  of  the  finest  details  that  either  panel  can  offer. 
One  may  prefer  Ghiberti's  more  detailed  modelling  in  the  case  of  such  a  figure  as  the 
Abraham  or  the  Isaac,  but  for  the  sleek  head  of  a  donkey,  with  its  prominently  marked 
skull,  one  could  imagine  no  better  technique  than  this  broad,  almost  cubistic  manner  that 
catches  and  emphasizes  the  important  planes. 

If  we  would  see  in  the  animal  head  and  in  the  servant  stooping  down  beside  it  the 
sculptural  accomplishment  of  Brunelleschi  at  its  best,  we  may  take  the  group  of  two 
servants  (PI.  XI)  in  the  other  panel  as  no  less  representative  of  Ghiberti's  genius.  After 
such  colorful  work  as  this,  one  could  be  surprised  at  no  limits  to  which  the  sculptor  might 
go  in  pictorial  treatment.  How  elegant  and  graceful  is  this  beautifully  draped  figure, 
and  how  mysterious  and  suggestive  the  face  of  the  other!  Ghiberti  is  here  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance  but  at  its  apogee.  His  art  has  become  personal,  lyric, 
introspective.1  The  boys — near  Ghiberti's  own  age — look  intimately,  soulfully  into  each 
other's  eyes.  They  seem  Giorgionesque  already.  They  remind  us  of  the  two  youths  in 
similar  communion  in  the  famous  Fete  Champetre.  Brunelleschi  tells  his  story  with 
strong,  clear-cut  lines.  Ghiberti  leaves  something  for  us  to  imagine  in  the  deep  shadows 
and  softly  undulating  modelling.     What  a  problem  for  the  Florentine  judges! 

'A  true  reflection  of  the  artist  as  he  remained  to  the  end  and  portrayed  himself  in  the  famous  medallion,  wliioh 
Mr.  Stites  has  adapted  for  the  cover  design. 
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Florence.  Bargello  :  A  Servant  from  the  Bronze  Competitive  Panel  by  Brunelleschj 
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Florence,  Bargello:  Details  from  the  Bronze  Competitive  Panels  v.\ 
Ghiberti  (above)  and  Brunelleschi  (below) 


The   Winged   St.  John   the   Baptist 
Two  Examples  in  American  Collections 

By  Walter  Harino 

There  have  recently  been  on  exhibition  in  Princeton  two  icons  which  are  of 
considerable  interest  chiefly  because  of  the  representation  upon  each  of  a  winged  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  One,  a  Russian  icon,  is  the  gift  of  Professor  Allan  Marquand  to  the 
Princeton  University  Art  Museum.  The  other  is  a  Greek  icon  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  Emerson  Swift  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Although  they  are  of  minor 
artistic  value,  they  are  interesting  as  survivals  of  the  forms  which  Byzantine  painting 
developed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  which  the  preservative  power  of  religious  thought  in 
the  Orient  kept  practically  unchanged.  And  like  most  of  the  paintings  of  the  Orthodox 
church  they  should  be  regarded,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  the  means  for  the 
expression  of  a  religious  idea.  The  artists  are  theologians  and  they  repeat  old  forms 
because  these  still  adequately  express  the  living  religious  thoughts  of  the  people.  It  is 
this  constancy  which  differentiates  the  art  of  the  Eastern  church  from  that  of  the  Western 
church.  Even  in  the  painters'  guides  is  this  difference  manifest,  those  of  the  Western 
church  being  concerned  with  colors,  technique,  aesthetics,  those  of  the  East  only  with 
iconography.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  gradual  infiltration  of  Renaissance  and  modern 
elements  the  art  of  the  Orthodox  church  retains  always  that  primitive  quality  which  is  its 
chief  charm. 

The  icon  in  the  Princeton  museum  (Fig.  1)  is  a  small  wooden  panel  (10^  by  14% 
inches)  thickly  painted  in  tempera  with  dark  colors.  Orange,  dull  red,  and  gold  are 
sparingly  used  on  a  black  ground,  while  the  high  lights  are  picked  out  in  white.  Inscrip- 
tions in  old  Slavonic  label  each  scene  and  figure.  In  the  center  is  the  "Holy  Prophet 
John  the  Baptist,"  clad  in  the  customary  camel's-hair  tunic  with  an  overmantle,  and 
wearing  very  graceful  wings.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  charger  in  which  lies  the  Christ 
Child,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  invites  you  to  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said,  after  me  cometh  a  man  which  is 
preferred  before  me:  for  he  was  before  me"  (John  i,  29-30).  Above  his  head  is  the  "Lord 
of  Sabbaoth"  holding  the  globe  of  the  world  from  whom  descends  the  dove  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a  circular  glory.  In  the  upper  left  corner  "The  Archangel  Gabriel  announces  to 
Zacharias  the  birth  of  John."  Below  is  the  "Birth  of  St.  John  Baptist,"  and  "The  Holy 
St.  John  baptising."  In  the  upper  right  corner  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  inscribed 
"Manifestation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Below  one  sees  the  executioner  "Cutting  off 
the  head  of  the  truth-telling  St.  John  the  Forerunner,"  and  in  the  lower  corner,  the 
"Discovery  of  the  head  of  the  truth-telling  St.  John  the  Forerunner." 

A  St.  John  with  wings  is  an  interesting  departure  from  the  normal,  and  I  have  here 
attempted  to  suggest  an  origin  for  the  type  and  to  indicate  briefly  its  development. 
Justification  for  the  attachment  of  these  angelic  appendages  to  the  Baptist  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  of  Malachi  (iii,  1),  "Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger  (angellos),  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  me."  In  Matthew  (xi,  10)  we  are  told  that  this  prophecy  referred 
to  John;  "For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy 
face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee."     An  interesting  dispute  arose    ever  th 
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character  of  John  because  of  the  appellation  "angellos."  St.  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  who 
came  from  the  Orient,  said,  "The  most  holy  Precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  is  declared 
angel,  apostle,  most  holy  prophet  of  our  Lord  Saviour."  An  unknown  author  of  the 
seventh  century,  whose  works  appear  in  the  collections  of  Francisco  Combesis,  writes  that 
John  the  Baptist  may  be  compared  with  celestial  beings  for  a  double  reason :  he  receives 
the  "name  of  angel  because  of  his  mission  and  announcement,  and  because  of  his  accurate 
imitation  of  an  angel's  method  of  life."  Paschasius  Ratbertus  writes  of  the  dispute  over 
the  character  of  St.  John  and  tells  of  certain  ones  of  the  gnostic  sects  who  heretically 
declared  John  to  be  a  "human  angel."  Cyril  of  Alexandria  refuted  and  exploded  their 
arguments,  says  Ratbertus,  in  his  commentary  on  John,  saying,  "Therefore  the  Holy 
Baptist  John  called  Angel  by  the  voice  of  God,  is  not  in  fact  an  angel  by  nature,  but  one 
sent  to  announce  and  cry  out — Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord."1 

In  the  Latin  church  the  dispute  over  the  character  of  John  seems  to  have  been  thus 
ended,  and  his  representations  as  a  winged  creature  are  exclusively  Eastern  and  of  the 
Orthodox  church. 

The  earliest  pictured  representation  of  John  the  Baptist  as  an  angel  to  which  I  have 
found  reference  is  mentioned  by  Paciaudi,  together  with  a  curious  legend. 

In  the  city  of  Perpignan  (Department  of  Rousillon,  in  the  Pyrenees)  there  is  still  a 
tradition  that  in  1323  a  young  pilgrim,  totally  unknown  to  the  people,  deposited  a  wooden 
shrine,  containing  a  relic  of  the  Baptist,  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  that  city,  while  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Compostella.  He  left  it  with  the  prior,  Fr.  Petrus  de  Alenia,  an  exemplary 
man,  with  instructions  to  preserve  it  against  his  return,  failing  which  it  should  belong  to 
the  convent.  Refusing  to  disclose  his  name  he  departed,  nor  was  he  ever  heard  from 
again,  though  many  inquiries  were  made.  Wherefore  the  citizens,  thinking  that  he  was 
an  angel,  venerated  the  shrine  as  a  gift  from  heaven. 

Within  the  wooden  box  was  the  left  hand  and  arm  of  the  holy  Baptist  up  to  the 
elbow,  very  perfect  and  lifelike  in  flesh  and  bone,  except  for  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb, 
"which  a  certain  queen,  while  pretending  to  worship,  stole  away  by  biting  it  off,  and  which 
is  today  worshipped  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Urchel." 

The  front  face  of  the  casket  was  colored  and  on  it  was  painted  the  image  of  the 
Precursor.  On  his  back  he  wore  large  wings  "which  showed  him  able  to  fly  into  the 
sublime  by  violent  reverberation  thereof."  His  right  hand  held  a  book  to  his  breast  on 
which  were  inscribed  these  words,  "Cry  out,  Oh  Precursor,  minister  of  the  word,  and  with 
repentance  show  forth  the  nature  of  mortals."  Between  his  feet  these  other  words, 
"What  shall  we  call  you?  Prophet,  Angel,  Apostle,  or  Martyr?"  And,  lest  this  picture 
give  rise  to  perverse  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  John,  the  author  prudently  wrote 
upon  the  box  a  poem  of  eighteen  verses  in  which  he  says, 

"Wings  thou  bearest,  as  though  equal  to  the  Angels; 
Being  material,  yet  beyond  matter,  as  the  Saviour  says." 

"In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  salver  on  which  is  placed  his  decapitated  head,  so  that, 
however  atrocious  and  violent  was  his  exit  from  life  he  might  be  recalled  in  the  minds  of 
believers."2 

That  the  reliquary  was  of  Eastern  facture  is  indicated  by  the  inscriptions,  which 
were  in  Greek.     Its  existence  at  Perpignan  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  attested  not  only 

■The  above  discussion  is  found   in  Taciaudi,  Antiquitatcs  Christiana;  Vol.  Ill,  Dc  Cultu  S.  Ioannis  Baptists, 
Rome,  1775,  p.  192. 

2Paciaudi,  op.  ait.,  p.  194.     Acta  Sanctorum,  Vol.  V,  p.  663. 
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by  legend  but  by  numerous  references  to  it,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  in  1407  and  speaks 
of  it  as  having  "wrought  many  great  miracles  in  curing  ills."1 

At  this  early  period  the  Perpignan  reliquary  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  solitary  repre- 
sentative of  the  type,2  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later  the  examples  are  numerous. 
They  may  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes. 

In  the  first  class,  of  which  examples  are  most  numerous,  the  Baptist  is  a  frontal 
figure  like  the  figures  on  the  Perpignan  reliquary  and  the  Princeton  icon.  To  the  sixteenth 
century  has  been  assigned  an  interesting  half-length  Baptist  of  this  type  in  the  Tretiakov 
Gallery  in  Moscow  (Fig.  3),  which  is  like  the  Princeton  icon  in  that  the  Baptist  bears  the 
Christ  Child  on  a  charger. 3  Similar  to  this  is  another  half-length  figure  of  the  Baptist  on 
one  panel  of  a  carved  ivory  triptych  which  is  described  in  the  Tresor  de  Numismatique  et  de 
Glyptique  as  being  in  the  Vattemare  Collection4  (Fig.  4).  It  may  be  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century.  Of  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  panel  in  the  Vatican  Museum.6 
On  it  is  painted  a  full-length  figure  of  the  Baptist  with  more  widely  spreading  wings.  He 
holds  the  usual  scroll  and  a  charger  containing  his  head.  Near  him,  on  his  left,  is  a  small 
tree  and  driven  into  its  base  is  a  hatchet.  The  symbol  refers  to  the  words  of  the  Baptist 
in  Matthew  iii,  10:  "And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  tree:  therefore 
every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  The 
type  is  continuous.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  appears  on  a  panel  by  Ivanov,  on  which 
the  Baptist  holds  only  the  scroll.6 

A  curious  difference  may  be  noticed  in  the  examples  cited.  In  some  the  Baptist  holds 
his  head  in  a  charger  and  in  others,  in  a  similar  charger,  he  holds  the  Christ  Child.  The 
former  representation  is  the  usual  one,  and  it  is  explained  in  the  quaint  words  of  Paciaudi 
that  I  have  already  cited.  In  such  pictures  the  customary  scroll  bears  the  words,  "Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  second  variant  is  somewhat  mystifying, 
and  may  have  arisen,  it  seems  to  me,  from  a  confusion  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
methods  of  depicting  the  Baptist.  In  the  Latin  church,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
John  is  frequently  represented  holding  a  lamb  in  his  left  arm,  and  a  scroll  or  banner  with 
the  words,  "Ecce  Agnus  Dei."  Western  influence  may  be  responsible  for  the  substitution 
of  the  Child  (the  Lamb  of  God)  for  the  head.  The  conservatism  of  the  art  of  the  Orthodox 
church  would  account  for  the  retention  of  the  charger  as  a  receptacle  for  the  Child.  Some- 
times this  motif  is  curiously  detached  and  represented  apart  from  the  Baptist.  In  a 
Russian  icon  reproduced  by  Likhatcheff7  the  Christ  Child  lies  in  a  charger  on  a  table, 
while  over  him  hovers  a  seraph,  and  angels  guard  the  curious  cradle. 

lActa  Sanctorum,  Vol.  V,  p.  664. 

Tn  the  Journal  Asialique,  11th  series,  1913,  no.  2,  p.  604,  under  the  heading  of  "Charakan  or  Charaknots,"  a 
"Collection  of  Hymns  of  the  Armenian  Church,"  a  winged  John  the  Baptist  is  described  as  figuring  in  a  miniature 
from  a  series  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ  (Mechitharists  Library,  Vienna,  MS.  986,  Fol.  219,  verso).  The  represen- 
tation is  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  desert.  He  wears  wings  and  carries  a  scroll  in  his  left  hand  while  he  gestures  with 
his  right.  The  figure  is  evidently  of  the  frontal  type,  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Paciaudi.  The  work  is  dated, 
by  the  author  of  the  article  cited,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The  occurrence  of  the  figure  at  such  a  date, 
in  a  collection  of  hymn  illustrations,  fits  very  well  with  my  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  type. 

3Ernst  Wasmuth,  Orbis  Piclus,  Altrussische  Kunst,  Fig.  43. 

*Tresor  de  Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique,  Paris,  1868,  Bas-Reliefs,  Part  II,  PI.  3. 

5Munoz,  L'Art  Byzantin  a  I'Exposition  de  Grottaj errata,  Rome,  1906,  p.  70,  Fig.  38. 

6Likhatcheff,  Materiaux  pour  VHistoire  de  V I conographie  Russe,  St.  Petersburg,  1908,  PI.  CCCXXXIII,  No.  653. 
I  have  found  numerous  references  to  the  occurrence  of  this  type  in  Greek  Menologia,  but  to  none  of  these  illuminations 
am  I  able  to  assign  a  date.  Paciaudi  refers  to  a  class  of  Greek  Menaea  containing  this  illustration,  first  issued  in 
Venice  in  printed  form  in  1625  (op.  cit.,  p.  191).  Other  Russian  examples  of  this  type  may  be  found  in  Likhatcheff, 
op.  cit.,  PI.  CCCXXXIX,  No.  665;  PL  LXXIV,  No.  120;  PI.  XI,  No.  19  (in  the  Vostriakov  Coll.,  Moscow).  A 
Greek  example  is  illustrated  in  Likhatcheff,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XI,  No.  18.  Baumstark,  Oriens  Christianus,  Vol.  V,  1915, 
p.  288,  tells  of  two  examples  which  are  in  a  Coptic  church  in  Jerusalem. 

;Likhatcheff,  op.  cit.,  PI.  CCXXV,  No.  625. 
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In  the  second  class  of  winged  Baptists  there  is  usually  a  rocky  landscape  background 
in  which  St.  John  is  represented  in  profile,  and  looks  upward  to  where,  in  a  glory,  God  the 
Father  appears.  This  type  is  well  illustrated  by  a  painting  in  the  Galleria  Antica  e 
Moderna  in  Florence  (Fig.  2).  The  severed  head  appears  in  a  charger  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  At  the  feet  of  the  Baptist  flows  a  river. 
This,  together  with  the  posture  of  John,  causes  Muiioz  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  derivative 
from  the  scene  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ.1  The  use  of  a  winged  St.  John  in  a  scene  of  the 
Baptism  on  an  old  processional  cross  lends  support  to  this  theory.2 

In  the  third  class  the  Baptist  is  merefy  an  incidental  figure  in  a  large  scene.  Examples 
of  this  type  are  not  uncommon.  It  seems  to  be  a  later  development.  A  traditionally 
painted  Nativity  of  the  Baptist  in  a  Russian  collection  has  in  the  background  a  large  and 
fine  winged  Baptist,  who,  very  curiously,  seems  to  preside  over  his  own  birth3  (Fig.  6). 

A  possible  origin  for  this  custom  of  representing  the  Baptist  with  wings  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  the  facts  that  it  does  not  appear  until  the  fourteenth  century  and  that 
in  this  century  there  was  in  Byzantine  art  a  developing  tendency  to  render  literally  the 
images  evoked  by  the  sacred  liturgy  and  hymns.  Many  new  motifs  appear  at  this  -time. 
The  Acathistus  Hymn  inspired  strange  compositions  and  even  the  Divine  Liturgy  became 
a  subject  for  painters.4  In  such  a  century  in  the  East  a  literal  representation  of  the 
Baptist  as  an  "angellos"  would  be  a  natural  invention.  The  type  became  quite  common 
by  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Baptist  was  so  represented  in  the  Podlinnik  (Painters' 
Manual)  of  Siia.6  It  is  found  principally  in  Greece  and  Russia,  though  not  uncommonly 
in  Orthodox  Palestinian  churches. 

About  the  scenes  surrounding  the  central  figure  in  the  Princeton  icon  little  can  be  said. 
They  are  the  traditional  subjects  traditionally  rendered.  Curious  baroque  elements  appear 
in  some  of  the  scenes,  such  as  the  Nativity  of  John,  in  the  introduction  of  heavy  curtains. 
All  but  the  last  scene  are  based  upon  the  biblical  story.  The  picture  of  the  discovery  of 
the  head  of  John  is  based  upon  a  legend  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  under  the  date 
453.     It  is  charmingly  given  in  the  Golden  Legend,  as  Englished  by  William  Caxton. 

After  the  excution  of  John,  Herodias,  fearing  lest  he  should  rise  again  should  his 
head  be  buried  with  his  body,  took  the  head  and  buried  it  in  Jerusalem,  secretly,  near  the 
dwelling  of  Herod.  "In  the  time  of  Marcian  the  prince,  which  was  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three,  John  showed  his  head  to  two  monks  that  were  come  to 
Jerusalem.  And  then  they  went  to  the  palace  which  was  longing  to  Herod  and  found  the 
head  of  S.  John  wrapped  in  an  hair,  and  as  I  suppose,  they  were  of  the  vestments  that  he 
ware  in  the  desert.  And  then  they  went  with  the  head  toward  their  proper  place.-. 
And  as  they  went  on  their  way  a  poor  man  which  was  of  the  city  of  Emissene  came  and 
fellowshipped  with  them,  and  they  delivered  him  the  bag  in  which  was  the  holy  head.  Then 
this  man  was  warned  in  the  night  that  he  should  go  his  way  and  flee  from  them  with  the  head, 

'Muiioz,  Ritista  d'Arle,  Vol.  VI,  1909,  p.  113. 

-Paciaudi,  op.  cit.,  p.  63.  Another  example  of  the  type  may  be  found  in  Likhateheff,  op.  tit.,  PI.  LXXIII, 
No.  118.  Baumstark,  Romische  Quartalschrift,  Vol.  XIX,  1905,  p.  205,  tells  of  an  example  in  the  1905  Grottaferrata 
exhibition  of  Italo-Byzantine  art. 

3Likhatcheff,  op.  tit.,  PI.  CXVIII,  No.  209.  Other  examples  of  this  type  may  be  found  in  ibid.:  PI.  CLIII, 
No.  267  (Omnis  Caro  Sileat — in  the  Church  of  the  Intercession  of  the  Rogojski  Cemetery,  Moscow);  PI.  CCLW  , 
No.  492  (Icon  of  All  the  Saints — in  the  above-mentioned  church);  PI.  CCLXIY,  No.  490'  (Creation  of  the  World — 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  in  Kiev);  PI.  CLXXXI,  No.  313  (.4;/  Tombeau);  Baumstark,  op.  cit., 
tells  of  two  Deesis  pictures  at  the  Grottaferrata  exhibition  in  which  winged  Baptists  appear.  The  Catalogue  of 
Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Paintings  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  gives  a  winged  St.  John  in  a  Presentation  of  the 
"S  irgin.  Doubtful  representations  are  mentioned  in  Strzygowski,  Zeitschrift  fur  Aegyplische  Sprache,  Vol.  XL,  1902, 
PI.  II,  3,  and  in  Innitzer,  Johannes  der  Taufer,  p.  465,  Note  3. 

'Diehl,  Manuel  d'Art  Byzantin,  Paris,  1910,  p.  778. 
Munoz,  L'AtI  Byzantin,  p.  70,  Fig.  39. 
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Fig.  3 — Moscow,  Tretiakov  Gallery: 
Russian  Painting 


Fig.  4 — Paris,  Yattemare  Collection: 
Panel  of  a  Carved  Ivory  Triptych 


Fig.  5 — Ann  Arbor,  Collection  of  Professor  Emerson  Swift:  Greek  Icon 
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and  so  he  went  with  the  head,  and  brought  it  into  the  city  of  Emissene.  And  there  as 
long  as  he  lived  he  worshipped  the  head  in  a  cave,  and  had  always  good  prosperity.  And 
when  he  should  die  he  told  and  showed  it  to  his  sister,  charging  her  to  tell  it  to  nobody  by 
her  faith,  and  she  kept  it  all  her  life,  as  he  had  done  tofore  long  time.  After  that,  long 
time,  the  blessed  John  Baptist  made  revelation  of  his  head  to  S.  Marcellus,  monk,  that 
dwelled  in  that  cave."  Here  follows  the  vision  of  Marcellus.  "And  the  night  following 
as  he  slept,  there  came  a  man  to  him  which  awoke  him,  and  when  he  was  awakened  he  saw 
a  right  fair  star  which  shone  amidst  of  the  cell  throughout  the  house.  And  he  arose  and 
would  have  touched  it,  and  it  turned  suddenly  on  that  other  side.  And  he  began  to  run 
after  it  till  that  the  star  abode  in  the  place  where  the  head  of  S.  John  was,  and  there  he 
dalf  and  found  a  pot,  and  the  holy  head  therein."  This  is  the  scene  that  is  represented 
on  the  icon.  "And  a  monk  that  would  not  believe  that  it  was  the  head  of  S.  John,  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  pot,  and  forthwith  his  hand  burned  and  cleaved  so  to  the  pot  that  he 
could  not  withdraw  it  therefrom  in  no  manner,  and  his  fellows  prayed  for  him.  And 
then  he  drew  off  his  hand,  but  it  was  not  whole.  And  S.  John  appeared  to  him  and  said : 
When  my  head  shall  be  set  in  the  church,  touch  thou  then  the  pot  and  thou  shalt  be  whole, 
and  so  he  did  and  received  his  health,  and  was  whole  as  it  was  tofore." 

The  conservatism  of  late  Russian  art  makes  dating  hazardous,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  more  than  that  this  icon  is  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  style  of  the  figures  on 
Russian  icons  changes  considerably  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Earlier  than  this  the 
figures  are  angular  and  distorted.  The  Baptist  is  represented  as  an  uncouth  creature  with 
disheveled  hair  and  stiff  garments.  The  change  is  to  a  smoother  type  with  oval  face  and 
well-combed  hair,  and  by  the  eighteenth  century  this  transformation  is  complete.  I  have 
illustrated  a  section  of  an  eighteenth-century  icon  of  "Saint  Alexis,  Man  of  God"  (Fig.  7).1 
In  the  glossy,  wooden  flesh  parts,  the  slick  hair  and  tightly  curled  beard,  the  drapery 
schematically  drawn  over  the  right  leg,  the  snail-shell  clouds  above  with  Christ  in  a 
conventionally  outlined  glory,  I  find  close  parallels  to  the  Princeton  icon. 

The  Greek  icon  belonging  to  Mr.  Swift  (Fig.  5)  is  very  different  in  appearance  and 
technique.  It  is  a  small  wooden  triptych  (10J.-2  by  8^  inches)  surfaced  and  moulded  with 
plaster.  The  painting  is  on  a  gold  ground — thin  red  and  green  tempera  for  the  draperies, 
marked  in  black  lines,  and  a  heavy  gray-brown  for  the  flesh  parts  with  gray-green  beards. 

The  central  panel  of  the  triptych  represents  the  Trinity  with  God  the  Father  on  the 
right  wearing  the  nimbus  significant  of  the  Trinity— a  triangle  within  a  circle,  three  person;-', 
yet  one  God.  On  his  right  is  Christ  and  above  them  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
sit,  quite  self-consciously,  upon  cumbersome  clouds.  Above,  in  the  corners,  are  tiny 
winged  cherub  heads,  an  amusing  Renaissance  element.  On  the  door  to  the  right  is  St. 
John  winged.  He  is  clad  as  usual  in  a  hair  garment.  At  his  feet  is  an  indistinguishable 
object,  perhaps  his  head  or  the  axe  customarily  represented  with  him.  On  the  left  door 
the  worn  inscription  names  the  figure  as  Saint  Charalampos,  who  should  be  represented, 
according  to  the  Mt.  Athos  Painters'  Manual,  as  a  priest  with  a  long  pointed  beard, 
divided  in  two  parts. =  This  saint  was  a  protector  against  plagues,  and  about  his  worship 
is  this  interesting  story. 

"In  1792  a  column  was  erected  near  the  Piraeus  road  in  this  way.  Forty  women 
who  had  been  married  once  collected  a  sum  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased  a  cart 
and  a  silver  vessel.  To  the  cart  they  yoked  twin  calves,  and  made  three  circuits  of  the 
place;  then  they  wrote  down  all  sicknesses  and  put  the  list  into  the  silver  vessel.     Beside 

'Likhatcheff,  op.  cit.,  PI.  CCCXXXVI,  No.  660. 

2Denys  de  Fourna,  Manuel  d'lconographie  Chrilienne,  St.  Petersburg,  1909,  pp.  199  ?69,  292. 
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the  wall  on  the  Piraeus  road  they  dug  deep,  and  put  the  cart,  the  vessel,  and  the  sacrificed 
calves  into  the  hole,  placing  a  column  on  top.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  honour 
of  St.  Charalampos.  In  1835  the  column  was  dug  up  and  all  these  things  were  found 
beneath  it.  The  buried  articles  were  believed  to  give  the  column  its  miraculous  power, 
and  henceforth  the  people  could  bind  their  sicknesses  to  it."1 

The  presence  of  this  saint  on  the  same  panel  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  interesting 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  St.  John  too  was  a  healing  saint  and  likewise  was  worshipped 
in  connection  with  a  column. 

"St.  John  was  a  doctor  and  healed  especially  fevers.  He  lived  as  a  hermit  and  did 
much  good.  When  he  was  about  to  die  he  set  up  a  column,  and  to  the  foundation  he 
bound  all  diseases  with  different  kinds  of  coloured  silks— fever  with  yellow  silk,  measles 
with  red  silk,  and  other  diseases  with  other  colours.  When  he  had  dug  very  deep,  he  put 
the  column  on  top,  and  said:  'When  I  die,  let  any  sick  man  come  and  bind  a  silk  thread 
to  the  column  with  three  knots  according  to  the  colour  of  his  illness,  and  let  him  say: 
"St.  John,  I  bind  my  diseases,  and  the  favour  will  be  yours  if  you  rid  me  of  it."     And  he 

will  be  cured.'  "  2 

John  the  Baptist  is  still  worshipped  by  a  single  column,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  the  Column  in  Athens  there  is  behind  the  iconostasis  in  the  sanctuary  a  single  column 
which  projects  through  the  roof.  It  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  chapel  and  when 
fevers  and  diseases  are  prevalent  the  column  is  thickly  covered  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

Although  it  is  quite  apart  from  our  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the 
origin  of  this  curious  use  of  the  column  in  the  worship  of  St.  John.  In  Greece,  especially, 
was  the  Baptist  the  successor  of  Adonis  in  popular  cult,  and  many  of  the  pagan  rites  of 
Adonis  are  continued  in  his  worship.  It  may  well  be  that  here  is  another  survival  of  the 
cult  of  Adonis  and  that  the  Adonic  symbol  of  fertility  and  health  has  become  the  health- 
giving  monument  to  St.  John. 

This  little  triptych,  devoted  to  health-giving  saints,  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  its  style  would  permit  it  to  be  dated  a  century  earlier.  It  is 
another  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  types  in  the  Orthodox  church. 

That  it  is  still  the  custom  to  represent  the  Baptist  with  wings  I  learned  from  Mr. 
J.  Donald  Young  who  recently  saw  in  the  little  wayside  chapel  of  Hagio  Spirido  in  Attica 
on  the  road  from  Porto  Germano  to  Vilia,  such  a  figure  on  the  iconostasis,  which  must 
date  within  the  last  thirty  years. 


'Hamilton,  Greek  Saints  and  their  Festivals,  p.  71. 
!Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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REVIEWS 

(1)  DellaRobbias  in  America.  1912.    (2)  Luca  della  Robbia.  1914.    (3)  Robbia  Heraldry,  1919.    (4)  Gio- 
vanni DELLA  ROBBIA,  1920.      (5)    BENEDETTO  AND  SANTI  BUGLIONI,  1921.      (6)    ANDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA  AND 

his  Atelier,  1922.    By  Allan  Marquand.   4°,  Illustrated.   Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 

One  of  several  reasons  for  the  frequent  and  justifiable  practice  of  describing  our  age 
as  Alexandrian  is  that  we  have  applied  ourselves  to  the  business  of  criticism.  The  com- 
parison is  often  made  in  a  somewhat  derogatory  sense,  with  the  insinuation  that  critical 
interests  imply  lack  of  creative  power  and  are  the  concern  of  less  vigorous  imaginations. 
Our  own  epoch,  as  well  as  the  Alexandrian  period  from  which  it  has  taken  its  appellation, 
stands  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  high  time  that  the  claims  of  criticism  to  recognition 
as  a  product  of  creative  intellect  be  reasserted  and  that  constructive  research  be  considered 
a  suitable  exercise  for  an  enlightened  mind.  The  tremendous  achievements  in  this  field  of 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  deserve  once  again  their  proper 
appraisement,  and  even  we  ourselves  may  begin  to  entertain  a  legitimate  pride  in  the 
similar  attainments  of  the  present  day.  The  series  of  books  here  under  review  must 
certainly  be  placed  in  the  category  of  worthy  objects  for  such  pride.  The  results  of  the 
last  decades  in  literary  criticism  are  at  least  generally  realized,  if  not  rightly  esteemed; 
the  results  in  the  criticism  of  art  are  as  yet  known  only  to  a  small  circle,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  scholars  themselves,  and  have  failed  to  receive  an  appreciation  in  any  way 
commensurate  with  their  importance. 

The  undertaking  that  awaited,  in  our  day,  the  students  of  the  history  of  art  was 
analogous  to  that  which  presented  itself  to  the  Alexandrian  age,  and  the  author  of  this 
momentous  series  of  monographs,  Professor  Marquand,  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  assumption  and  performance  of  the  task.  The  Alexandrian  scholars  accomplished 
the  sacred  duty  of  interpreting,  systematizing,  and  coordinating  the  enormous  mass  of 
supreme  literature  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Greek  world  of  the  earlier  centuries;  in 
the  process  it  was  necessary  to  sift  out  the  spurious  from  the  authentic  and  thus  to  safe- 
guard for  posterity  the  pure  canon  of  Hellenic  prose  and  poetry.  Those  who  set  themselves 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  investigation  of  art  were  confronted  with  an  equally 
confused  accumulation  of  objects  produced  by  the  great  epochs  of  the  past.  The  under- 
standing and  proper  evaluation  of  this  artistic  heritage  were  vitiated  by  an  accretion  of 
legends  and  false  attributions  and  by  an  absence  of  definition  and  classification.  The 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  was,  indeed,  little  better  than  a  chaos,  by  bringing  order 
out  of  which  our  scholars  have  gained  the  right  to  be  called  creative.  By  laborious 
examination  of  detail,  often  no  more  interesting  to  the  investigator  than  to  the  superficial 
public  that  makes  easy  mock  of  it,  they  have  separated  imitations  and  forgeries  from 
genuine  works.  Starting  from  these  facts  rather  than  from  vague  speculation,  they  have 
then  sought  to  discover  and  point  out  the  real  beauties  of  the  masters,  and  have  thus 
clearly  defined  their  personalities.  By  connecting  each  artist  with  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  they  have  brought  into  relief  the  influences  under  which  he  developed 
and  lived.  By  the  drudgery  of  search  for  documents  and  of  careful  scrutiny  of  their 
contents,  they  have  established  the  facts  of  biography  and  chronological  development. 
By  comparison  of  aesthetic  evolution  in  one  country  with  that  of  another,  they  have 
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outlined  the  universal  characteristics  of  each  period  and  at  the  same  time  have  discerned 
persistent  national  traits  in  the  output  of  the  several  peoples.  By  broadening  their  scope 
to  include  history  and  literature,  they  have  set  the  arts  in  their  proper  relation  to 
civilization  and  have  thus  clarified  the  general  cultural  conception  of  every  epoch.  In  a 
word,  by  the  application  of  the  modern  historical  method  to  their  subject,  they  have  laid  a 
firm  foundation  of  ascertained  truth,  upon  which  the  enjoyment  of  art  and  the  philosophic 
study  of  sesthetics  may  now  be  the  more  securely  based. 

It  is  with  these  principles  of  modern  criticism  in  mind  that  Professor  Marquand  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Delia  Robbia.  Certainly  no  field  in  the  whole  prospect 
of  art  was  more  sorely  in  need  of  clarification  or  involved  knottier  questions.  One  has 
only  to  look  into  old  guidebooks  or  into  the  catalogues  of  collections  of  photographs 
compiled  not  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  to  realize  the  confusion  which  reigned  in 
ascriptions  to  the  various  members  of  the  family  and  which  was  occasioned  by  a  com- 
parative similarity  of  style,  by  the  fact  that  they  all  used  the  peculiar  medium  of  glazed 
terracotta,  and  by  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  imitators  who  were  called  into  being 
by  the  phenomenal  popularity  of  the  Delia  Robbia  ware.  But  here  was  only  the  beginning 
of  difficulties.  There  was  the  forbidding  largeness  of  the  subject,  since,  even  if  the  author 
had  been  content  to  confine  himself  to  a  single  figure  of  the  workship,  such  as  Luca  della 
Robbia,  he  could  not  have  treated  him  adequately  without  bringing  at  least  one  or  two 
of  the  others  into  the  consideration  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  differentiation.  Having 
once  elected  to  comprise  the  whole  dynasty  and  their  cortege  in  his  investigation,  Professor 
Marquand  multiplied  for  himself  the  perplexities  of  dates,  documents,  and  origins,  and 
already  in  1912,  in  the  book  on  Delia  Robbias  in  America,  he  was  cognizant  of  the  problem 
of  a  rival  workshop,  which  he  afterward  solved  in  1921  in  the  volume  on  Benedetto  and 
Sanli  Buglioni.  The  compensation  for  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  must  have  been  the 
alluring  beauty  of  the  objects  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  performing  the  precious  service  of  creating  for  them  a  more  intelligent  appreciation. 

The  plan  and  mechanism  of  each  volume  are  such  as  to  achieve  the  most  lucid 
presentation  of  the  material.  In  each  of  the  four  books  that  have  to  do  with  definite 
individualities,  there  is  an  introduction  which  traces  the  biography  with  scientific  accuracy, 
discusses  briefly  but  penetratingly  the  style  and  attainments  of  the  master  in  question, 
and  includes  the  documents  apposite  to  his  life  and  development.  The  volumes  on  the 
Buglioni  and  on  Andrea  della  Robbia  are  enriched  at  this  point  by  comprehensive,  clearly 
arranged,  and  invaluable  genealogical  trees  of  both  Benedetto  and  Santi  Buglioni  and 
of  the  whole  Delia  Robbia  family.  The  earliest  work,  Della  Robbias  in  America,  does 
not  call  for  such  an  introduction,  but  the  book  on  heraldry  begins  with  a  general  discussion 
of  the  treatment  of  shields,  garlands,  and  inscriptions  by  the  workshop.  The  main  body 
of  each  volume  is  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  production  of  the  artist  or  artists  in  question 
or  of  the  group  of  objects  indicated  by  the  title.  Scholarly  completeness  is  carried  even 
to  the  point  of  introducing  notices  of  works  that  are  no  longer  extant.  Each  entry,  as  a 
rule  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  and  often  an  excellent  illustration,  comprises,  in  welcome 
fullness,  a  detailed  description  of  the  object,  even  of  its  color-scheme,  a  comparison  with 
analogous  works  by  the  same  sculptor,  an  account  of  its  vicissitudes,  an  indication  of  the 
other  works  by  which  it  has  been  influenced,  a  specification  of  its  relationship  to  con- 
temporary history  and  historical  personages,  a  discussion  of  the  attribution,  and  a  similar 
keen  analysis  of  any  other  significant  matters  of  interest;  finally,  documents  of  special 
bearing  are  retained  for  quotation  at  the  conclusions  of  the  articles  upon  the  separate 
works  with  which  they  have  to  do,  and  it  is  here  also  that  each  object  receives  its  exhaustive 
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bibliography,  except  in  Delia  Robbias  in  America,  where  the  references  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages.  The  entries  are  ordinarily  and  conveniently  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  decades  of  the  master's  development.  In  the  books  on  Giovanni  della 
Robbia  and  on  the  Buglioni  the  works  in  the  manner  of  the  master  are  placed  in  the  same 
decades  with  the  productions  by  his  own  hand;  in  the  monographs  on  Luca  and  Andrea 
della  Robbia  they  are  set  separately  at  the  end,  in  the  case  of  Andrea  requiring  a  second 
volume.  The  book  on  Delia  Robbias  in  America  disposes  the  entries  under  the  headings 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family;  that  on  heraldry  adopts  a  succession  according  to 
date,  which  means  a  general  arrangement  according  to  artists,  except  where  the  activities 
of  the  ateliers  of  Andrea  and  Giovanni  della  Robbia  and  of  the  Buglioni  overlap.  Each 
member  of  the  series,  with  the  exception  of  Delia  Robbias  in  America,  concludes  with  a 
general  bibliography,  which  catalogues  the  abbreviations  employed  for  the  many  publica- 
tions mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  text,  but  which  will  serve  an  additional  purpose,  as 
gathering  together  in  one  place  for  the  student  all  the  books  that  he  will  need  to  consult 
when  investigating  the  subject  in  question.  The  bibliography  is  followed,  finally,  by  a 
scrupulously  prepared  index,  conveniently  subdivided,  except  for  Luca  della  Robbia, 
according  to  subjects  and  places;  in  the  Robbia  Heraldry,  an  index  of  names  of  families 
very  properly,  and,  for  students  of  history  and  heraldry,  very  usefully,  takes  the  place  of 
the  index  of  subjects. 

The  entries  in  the  books  on  America  and  on  heraldry  are,  of  course,  repeated  in  the 
special  monographs  on  the  individual  sculptors,  usually  with  greater  fullness  and  with 
documentation.  Sometimes  riper  study  has  brought  new  points  of  view,  particularly  in 
questions  of  ascription.  Whereas,  for  instance,  in  the  earlier  book  Professor  Marquand 
definitely  denies  the  relief  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Walters'  Collection,  Baltimore,  to 
Giovanni  della  Robbia's  own  hand,  in  the  subsequent  monograph  on  the  master  his  words 
give  the  impression  that  he  now  is  willing  to  accept  this  attribution.  The  ascription  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Child  in  the  same  collection  he  discusses  in  the  early  volume  with 
that  admirable  circumspection  of  language  which,  as  an  honest  scholar,  he  adopts  through- 
out the  series  when  he  himself  is  doubtful  and  feels  that  a  categorical  statement  as  to 
authorship  is  not  justified;  but  one  can  read  between  the  lines  that  he  would  not  be  loath 
to  declare  for  the  actual  execution  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  When,  however,  he  comes  in 
1922  to  write  of  the  same  relief,  he  has  decided  to  relegate  it  to  the  volume  on  Andrea's 
atelier.  A  decade  ago  he  says  of  the  Lamentation  at  Fenway  Court,  Boston:  "We  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  handiwork  of  Giovanni  della  Robbia  ...  It  seems 
probable  that  someone  from  Giovanni's  atelier  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  the  Boston 
altarpiece;  "  by  1920  he  has  become  more  specific:  "The  central  group  is  doubtless  by 
Giovanni's  own  hand  .  .  .  The  framework  was  probably  left  to  an  assistant  .  .  . 
So  was  doubtless  the  background."  A  case  of  a  correction  of  another  kind  is  supplied  by 
the  Adoration  of  the  atelier  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  No.  71  of  the  Bargello,  Florence.  In 
Robbia  Heraldry  Professor  Marquand  refers  this  relief  to  the  marriage  of  a  Ghislieri  with  a 
lady  of  the  Martini  dell 'Ala  family,  suggesting,  however,  in  parenthesis  that  she  may 
rather  have  belonged  to  the  Landi;  in  the  volume  on  the  atelier  of  Andrea  he  definitely 
identifies  her  with  Agnoleita  Landi  and  now  gives  her  as  husband  Branatio  di  Giovanni 
di  Piero  Campagno.  The  slightness  of  these  changes,  however,  and  the  surprisingly  few 
instances  in  which  the  author  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  alterations  of  attributions 
whatsoever  are  witness  to  the  judicious  care  with  which  he  has  weighed  his  conclusions  in 
the  first  place  before  committing  them  to  print. 
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The  other  general  virtues  of  these  books  are  such  that  they  might  well  be  placed  as 
models  in  the  hands  of  students  who  are  training  themselves  in  the  improved  modern 
methods  for  the  investigation  of  the  fine  arts.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
extent  to  which  explanatory  documents  are  introduced  and  the  acuteness  with  which  they 
are  interpreted.  For  the  discovery  of  a  very  large  number  of  documents  Professor 
Marquand  is  indebted  to  the  enlightened  assistance  of  Mr.  Rufus  G.  Mather  in  Italy,  and 
all  readers  will  join  in  the  hearty  tributes  of  gratitude  that  the  author  renders  to  Mr. 
Mather's  unflagging  research  and  enthusiasm.  Reliance  upon  documents,  however,  can 
be  overdone.  The  student  will  receive  this  important  caution  not  only  from  the  instances 
in  which  Professor  Marquand  has  been  obliged  to  control  the  evidence  from  the  records 
but  from  his  own  explicit  statements  in  the  introduction  to  the  Andrea  Delia  Robbia.1 
Even  documents  may  err  in  names  and  dates,  and  the  head  of  the  workshop  himself  may 
be  down  in  black  and  white  as  having  received  payment  for  a  commission  the  execution  of 
which  he  left  to  his  assistants.  Two  typical  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  written  statements  must  be  harmonized  with  stylistic  testimony.  In  a  document 
of  1496  Andrea  della  Robbia  is  declared  to  have  been  paid  for  the  lunette  of  St.  Zenobius 
and  two  angels  now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  Florence,  but  Professor  Marquand  believes 
that  the  workmanship  is  rather  that  of  his  atelier.  A  more  delicate  problem  is  involved  in 
the  attribution  of  the  Nativity  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  cathedral  of  Massa- 
Carrara.  A  lost  document  of  1508,  published  by  Campori,  introduces  Benedetto  Buglioni 
as  obtaining  remuneration  for  two  altarpieces  in  this  church,  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  to  be  the  Nativity  and  an  Epiphany  which  was  sold  out  of  Italy  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  and  has  disappeared.  Professor  Marquand,2  however,  by  decisively 
rejecting  the  Nativity,  on  stylistic  grounds,  from  the  canon  of  Benedetto  Buglioni  and  by 
not  even  assigning  it  to  one  of  his  assistants  but  rather  to  the  atelier  of  Andrea  della  Robbia, 
forces  us  to  believe  that  the  two  productions  of  Buglioni  at  Massa,  whatever  were  their 
themes,  have  strayed  from  their  original  position  to  an  unknown  resting-place. 

The  author  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  aspects  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
that  the  entries  are  stocked  with  valuable  and  often  recondite  historical  information. 
The  discussions  of  the  donors  are  particularly  illuminating.  None  of  these  facts  are 
irrelevant  but  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  principal  purpose  of  the  writer,  the 
critical  interpretation  of  each  work  of  art.  The  conclusions  are  frequently  reached  with 
much  acumen.  The  escutcheons,  for  instance,  on  the  altarpiece  in  the  Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum  at  Berlin,  representing  the  Virgin  between  Sts.  Francis  and  Cosmas,  prove  that 
the  commission  was  given  to  Andrea  della  Robbia  by  a  member  of  the  Florentine  family 
of  the  Sassetti.  On  the  basis  of  the  two  patron  saints  who  are  introduced,  it  is  rightly 
argued  that  the  altarpiece  might  well  be  a  thank  offering  of  that  fosterer  of  the  arts, 
Francesco  Sassetti,  for  the  birth  of  his  son,  Cosimo;  and  at  this  point  some  apposite  data 
are  presented  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  Sassetti,  who  so  ably  seconded  the  Medici. 
To  take  other  examples  from  the  Andrea  della  Robbia,  which,  as  the  latest  book  in  the  series, 
perhaps  calls  for  more  extended  notice,  the  discussion  of  the  great  Crucifixion  at  La  Verna 
leads  to  an  indication  of  the  connection  of  the  Alessandri  with  this  shrine,  and  the  illumi- 
nating treatment  of  the  decoration  of  the  Ospedale  di  S.  Paolo  at  Florence  involves  an 
interesting  paragraph  on  its  governor,  Benino  dei  Benini.  Often  the  author  is  able  to 
relate  objects  to  important  marriages,  as,  in  the  Luca  della  Robbia,  two  lovely  escutcheons 
in  the  Serristori  Palace,  Florence,  to  the  union  of  a  Maddalena  of  that  family  with  Jacopo 

'p.  xiv. 

'Buglioni,  p.  87;  Andrea  della  Robbia,  II,  p.  107. 
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dei  Pazzi.  In  his  useful  account  of  this  prominent  Florentine  gentleman,  he  finds  it 
possible  to  limit  the  date  of  these  coats  of  arms  to  a  period  between  1446,  when  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  1478,  when  Jacopo  perished  in  the  conspiracy  that  bears  his  name, 
and  with  high  probability  to  assign  them  definitely  to  shortly  after  1453,  since  it  was  in 
this  year  that  Jacopo  was  made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Crescent  and  since  it  was 
just  at  this  time  that  Luca  was  working  for  him  in  the  embellishment  of  the  Pazzi  Chapel. 
It  is  not  seldom  that  historical  information  is  thus  neatly  called  into  service  in  order  to  date 
an  object.  Since  the  escutcheon  on  the  Madonna  in  the  castle  of  Lari  displays  the  arms 
of  the  Segni  family  and  since  Alessandro  di  Piero  di  Mariotto  Segni  was  Vicar  here  in  1524 
and  1525,  it  must  have  been  made  at  this  time,  with  the  further  important  consequence 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  the  workshop  under  Andrea,  who  died  a  very  old  man  in 
1525,  but  rather  to  the  administration  of  his  son,  Giovanni.  Andrea's  medallion  of  a 
youth  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  assigned  to  about  1475,  because  the 
surrounding  wreath  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Valdarno  for  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Antonio  di  Lorenzo  Buondelmonti,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  inscription 
stating  that  he  was  Vicar  in  this  year.  The  comparison  of  the  two  wreaths  suggests  another 
virtue  of  the  series.  At  the  logical  places  groupings  of  similar  compositions  by  the  same 
master,  especially  of  his  treatment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assist  in  the  determination  of  chronology  and  to  facilitate  the  reader's  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  most  notable  example  of  such  classification  occurs  in  the  volume  on 
Andrea's  atelier,  the  elaborate  catalogue,  with  seventeen  subdivisions,  of  the  Adorations 
derived  from  the  altarpiece  at  La  Verna. 

The  precision  of  Professor  Marquand's  scholarship  demands  a  few  illustrations. 
The  passage  in  which  he  revindicates  for  Andrea  della  Robbia  the  Madonna  and  Angels 
over  the  entrance  to  the  Badia  at  Florence  exemplifies  the  pains  that  he  spends  upon 
questions  of  attribution.1  A  touch  of  a  peculiarly  modern  sweetness  in  the  heads  certainly 
does  arouse  in  the  reviewer,  at  first  glance,  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  this  lunette 
might  be  as  modern  as  its  frame;  but  by  an  examination  of  its  history,  the  quality  of  the 
glaze,  and  the  nature  of  the  blue  of  the  background,  Professor  Marquand  succeeds  in 
establishing  that  the  doubt  is  not  justified;  by  a  comparison  of  blues,  a  study  of  the  types 
of  angels,  and  a  realization  of  the  influence  of  Luca  upon  the  treatment  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  he  refutes  the  long  line  of  critics  who,  since  Milanesi,  have  championed  an  ascription 
to  Benedetto  Bughoni.  With  a  similar  elaborate  accumulation  of  evidence  he  abandons 
his  own  earlier  belief  in  Luca  as  the  author  of  the  tondo  of  the  Nativity  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  assigns  both  frame  and  relief  to  Andrea's  workshop.  The  frames 
themselves  receive  an  attention  which,  until  one  comprehends  their  archaeological  and 
aesthetic  importance,  would  seem  inordinate.  All  their  aspects  that  have  any  significance 
are  stressed — the  varying  nature  of  the  ornament,  the  contrast  of  Luca's  free  disposition  of 
flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit  with  Andrea's  more  symmetrical  and  Giovanni's  more  disorderly 
garlands,  the  questions  of  authenticity,  of  the  disturbing  of  an  original  arrangement,  and 
of  adjustment  to  the  general  composition  of  the  monument.  Even  the  eyes  are  called 
upon  to  supply  their  testimony,  pointing  to  Luca  if  blue,  to  Andrea  if  hazel,  and  to  Giovanni 
if  brown  or  black;  and  the  position  of  the  Child  to  the  right  or  left  (from  the  spectator's 
standpoint)  when  grouped  with  the  Virgin  is  used  as  a  method  for  ascription  to  Luca  or 
Andrea  respectively.  Professor  Marquand  rightly  is  not  so  afraid  of  the  slur  of  pedantry, 
that  is  easily  flung  by  the  superficial  and  unthinking,  as  to  disdain  the  evidence  of 

lAndrea  della  Robbia,  I,  pp.  56-57. 
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minutise.  In  the  volume  on  heraldry  he  makes  much  of  the  quality  of  the  lettering  and 
of  the  kind  of  punctuation  in  the  inscriptions  as  guides  to  attributions;  and  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  introduction  he  defends  such  criticism  and  provides  a  good  text  for  the 
scientific  investigator  of  art,  when  he  says:  "The  student  who  overlooks  them  will  have 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  little  things."  Occasionally  the  reader,  perhaps  through  his  own 
perversity,  chafes  under  the  author's  unremitting  circumspection.  One  could  wish,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  book  on  the  Buglioni  he  had  more  often  ventured  to  distinguish  the 
hands  of  Benedetto  and  Santi  themselves  from  those  of  their  followers.1 

His  scrupulousness,  however,  has  not  closed  his  mind  to  the  larger  issues.  One  is 
only  a  means  to  the  other.  He  himself  points  out  that  the  modes  of  lettering  in  inscrip- 
tions are  indexes  to  characteristics  of  broader  interest,  the  "independence  and  originality" 
of  Luca,  the  "grace  and  refinement"  of  Andrea,  the  "commonplace  ideals"  of  Giovanni.2 
The  volumes,  and  particularly  the  all  too  brief  introductions,  are  crammed  with  such  keen 
and  illuminating  observations  not  only  on  the  Delia  Robbia  but  on  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  in  general  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  Professor  Marquand  will  eventually 
bring  together  all  this  material  and  write  a  synthetic  book  on  the  whole  history  of  the  Delia 
Robbia  ware,  its  various  exponents,  their  styles,  achievements,  and  relations  to  their  times. 
Examples  of  these  generalizing  sentences  and  passages  may  be  selected  almost  at  random, 
for  instance,  in  the  Andrea  della  Robbia,  the  concise  and  original  summary  of  the  master's 
characteristics,  especially  his  predilection  for  asymmetry,3  the  observations  in  regard  to 
his  inclination  to  render  iconography  more  formal  and  ritualistic,4  and  the  indication  of 
the  influence  of  Mino  da  Fiesole.6  The  manner  in  which  not  seldom  he  broadens  his 
outlook  still  further  may  be  illustrated  by  a  sentence  in  Della  Robbias  in  America6  upon 
the  tendency  in  the  sculpture  of  the  end  of  the  Quattrocento  to  enlarge  and  simplify 
compositions  and,  in  the  Andrea  della  Robbia,  by  the  contrasting  of  the  domination  of 
Florentine  artistic  activity  by  architects  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
ascendancy  of  sculptors  and  painters  in  the  second  half.7 

Every  page  of  the  series  contains  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  the  Della  Robbia,  so  that  the  reviewer  can  do  little  more  than  set  down 
a  few  of  the  conclusions  in  each  volume  that  have  impressed  him  as  more  peculiarly  novel 
and  important.  In  Delia  Robbias  in  America  it  is  convincingly  maintained  that  the 
puzzling  bust  of  Marietta  Strozzi  at  Fenway  Court.  Boston,  was  neither  modelled  by 
Desiderio  da  Settignano  nor  glazed  by  Luca  della  Robbia.  Among  the  most  memorable 
features  of  the  book  on  Luca  are:  the  refutation,  on  chronological  grounds,  of  a  training 
with  the  goldsmith  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni  and  of  Donatello's  influence  upon  the 
Singing  Gallery  and  the  relief  of  the  Philosophers  on  the  Campanile;8  a  mass  of  cogent 
evidence  to  support  the  attribution  of  the  great  Visitation  at  Pistoia  to  Luca,  particularly 

'Now  and  then  the  proof-reading  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  In  line  11  of  page  17  of  Robbia  Heraldry,  for 
instance,  same  is  left  for  seme;  towards  the  top  of  page  124  of  Andrea  della  Robbia  a  line  has  dropped  out.  On  page 
164  of  the  same  volume  the  Jesuits  are  spoken  of  as  building  a  church  in  1464,  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century 
before  the  Order  came  into  existence;  the  reference  should  evidently  be  to  the  Jesuates,  founded  by  St.  John  Colom- 
bini.  On  page  81  of  the  volume  on  Andrea's  atelier,  the  Spanish  sculptor  Bartolom<5  Ordonez  appears  as  Bar- 
tolome  Ondoiiez;  and  on  page  145,  in  the  discussion  of  the  standing  Madonna  at  Trapani,  it  would  have  been 
well  to  mention  the  very  evident  influence  of  the  type  of  Virgin  evolved  in  Sicily  by  the  Laurana  and  Gagini  workshops. 

'Robbia  Heraldry,  p.  xvii. 

3p.  xvii. 

4p.  95. 

5pp.  34  and  50. 

6p.  54. 

7p.  xvi. 

8pp.  xxvii-xxviii. 
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the  consideration  that  it  was  already  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Fuorcivitas  in  1445 
when  Andrea  was  only  ten  years  old;  the  addition  of  the  Adoration  and  the  Madonna  at 
Wellington,  Somerset,  England,  to  the  number  of  the  master's  works;  the  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  Luca  anticipated  Andrea's  extension  of  glazed  terracotta  to  large  altarpieces 
in  at  least  one  monument,  the  example  at  Pescia;  the  exclusion  of  both  Brunelleschi  and 
Luca  from  participation  in  the  Evangelists  of  the  pendentives  of  the  Pazzi  Chapel;  and 
the  rejection  of  the  much  discussed  unglazed  reliefs  of  the  Madonna  and  Angels1  from  the 
canon  of  Luca.  The  book  on  heraldry  not  only  commends  itself  to  the  lover  of  art  for  the 
beauty  of  the  objects  which  it  describes,  to  the  archaeologist  for  the  assistance  that  it 
renders  him  in  the  dating  of  monuments,  and  to  the  historian  for  the  fund  of  information 
that  it  contains;  but  our  most  distinguished  American  heraldist,  Mr.  Pierre  la  Rose,  has 
admitted  to  the  reviewer  that  even  he  has  found  it  of  value  in  the  pursuit  of  his  science 
and  that  Professor  Marquand's  knowledge  of  heraldry  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
volume.  This  is  much  from  a  luminary  of  that  branch  of  erudition  the  exponents  of  which 
are  traditionally  the  most  captious  of  critics.  The  Giovanni  della  Robbia  the  reviewer 
has  discussed  at  length  in  another  place;2  here  it  is  necessary  only  to  allude  once  more  to 
the  new  stress  upon  the  influence  of  Verrocchio  and,  above  all,  to  the  great  achievement  of 
solving  the  hard  problems  that  hitherto  had  surrounded  the  attribution  of  the  reliefs  on 
the  portico  of  the  Ospedale  del  Ceppo  at  Pistoia.  The  five  medallions  and  the  four  half- 
medallions  containing  escutcheons  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  are  proved  to 
have  come  from  Giovanni's  hand.  The  more  significant  part  of  the  decoration,  the  frieze 
of  the  Works  of  Mercy,  are  definitively  assigned,  in  the  volume  on  the  Buglioni,  to  Santi 
Buglioni,  with  the  exception  of  the  panel  depicting  the  giving  of  drink  to  the  thirsty,  which 
may  have  been  executed  by  Filippo  Paladini.  The  most  momentous  result  of  the  research 
on  the  Buglioni  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  at  least  one  other  bottega,  besides 
that  of  the  Della  Robbia,  produced  works  in  glazed  terracotta  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  indebtedness  of  Benedetto  Buglioni  to  Antonio 
Rossellino  is  emphasized,  and  the  corpus  of  his  works  is  increased  by  a  number  of  new 
attributions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  statue  of  the  dead  St.  Christina, 
with  its  haunting  beauty,  in  the  Collegiata  at  Bolsena.  The  Andrea  della  Robbia  repre- 
sents the  maturity  of  the  author's  scholarship.  In  addition  to  the  allusions  already  made 
to  this  book,  it  should  finally  be  noted  that  it  has  corrected  certain  erroneous  impressions 
that  have  detracted  somewhat  from  Andrea's  reputation.  The  entries  on  pages  107  and 
148  prove  that  Andrea  was  not  confined  to  the  medium  of  glazed  terracotta,  and  the  removal 
of  many  productions,  such  as  the  London  Epiphany,  from  the  catalogue  of  his  authentic 
works  tends  to  absolve  him  of  the  accusation  of  having  perverted  the  medium  into  a 
highly  pictorial  use.  One  is  gratified  also  to  discover  the  emphasis  upon  the  often  neglected 
fact  that,  of  the  fourteen  Infants  on  the  Loggia  degli  Innocenti  at  Florence,  the  two  pairs 
at  the  two  ends  are  modern. 

It  is  hard  to  exhaust,  in  a  review,  the  many  aspects  in  which  these  volumes  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  intelligent  public.  Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  the  Delia  Robbia 
stretched  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  series  of  books 
forms  a  kind  of  microcosm  of  the  whole  aesthetic  development  of  the  period.  We  find 
mirrored  here  the  strenuous  simplicity  of  the  early  Quattrocento  in  the  person  of  Luca 
della  Robbia,  the  conscious  and  more  sophisticated  achievement  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century  in  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  Benedetto  Buglioni,  the  transition  to  the  classicism 

•pp.  228-231. 

2The  Literary  Review,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  February  19,  1921. 
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of  the  Cinquecento  in  Giovanni  della  Robbia  and  Santi  Buglioni.  Since  the  influences  of 
many  other  artists  played,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  all  these  sculptors  and  since 
Professor  Marquand  never  fails  to  discern  the  cases  in  which  they  are  beholden  to  their 
contemporaries,  the  picture  of  the  Renaissance  afforded  by  the  monographs  is  vastly 
broadened.  They  gain  in  significance,  for  us,  in  that  they  were  written  by  an  American 
and  constitute  a  monumental  addition  to  the  important  and  rapidly  increasing  contribution 
of  our  country  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  already  been  earnestly  suggested  that 
Professor  Marquand  now  compose  a  general  synthetic  book  on  the  Delia  Robbia ;  at  least 
he  has  promised  to  bring  the  present  series  to  absolute  completion  with  a  volume  on 
Giovanni's  brothers. 

Chandler  R.  Post 

Iranians  and  Greeks  in  South  Russia.   By  M.  Rostovtzeff.   xvi  +  260  pp.,  32  pls.    Oxford,  Clarendon 

Press.  1922.    35  Shillings. 

Professor  Rostovtzeff,  the  learned  Russian  scholar,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Petrograd,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  Classical 
archaeology  and  history,  and  especially  in  the  ancient  history  of  Russia  and  Asia  Minor. 
His  numerous  articles  and  books  have  made  some  exceedingly  valuable  and  original 
contributions,  but  unfortunately  for  us  several  of  his  writings  have  been  published  only  in 
Russian.  But  now  that  he  is  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
he  is  publishing  many  an  article  in  English;  and  the  book  under  review  though  repeating 
material  already  published  in  Russian,  is  especially  welcome  to  Americans,  to  many  of 
whom  much  of  this  material  has  been  a  closed  book.  To  be  sure,  Minns  has  published  a 
large  volume  on  Scythians  and  Greeks,  in  which  a  complete  survey  is  given  of  the  material 
illustrating  the  early  history  of  South  Russia  and  of  the  views  of  scholars  on  the  various 
problems  of  the  history  and  archaeology  of  South  Russia.  Professor  Rostovtzeff,  however, 
tries  to  go  further  and  give  a  history  of  the  South  Russian  lands  in  the  prehistoric,  the 
proto-historic,  and  the  Classic  periods  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  migrations.  He  defines 
the  part  played  by  South  Russia  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  general,  and  emphasizes  the 
contributions  of  South  Russia  to  the  civilization  of  mankind,  using  especially  the  rich 
archaeological  evidence  furnished  by  excavations  in  South  Russia.  Archaeology  is  a 
source  of  historical  information,  sometimes  even  more  important  than  the  written  sources, 
and  Professor  Rostovtzeff  has  shown  perhaps  better  than  any  other  living  professor  of 
ancient  history  how  to  write  history  with  the  help  of  archaeology.  His  results  cannot  be 
considered  final,  since  we  still  know  so  little  of  the  history  and  archaeology  of  Central 
Asia  and  of  the  Iranian  world.  The  exploration  of  the  Caucasian  lands  and  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates  is  in  its  infancy,  but  Professor  Rostovtzeff  has  blazed  a  wide 
trail  by  showing  the  importance  of  the  connections  with  Asia  Minor  for  the  development  of 
South  Russia,  and  the  importance  of  South  Russia  for  understanding  the  main  features 
of  the  civilization  of  these  lands  during  the  rule  of  the  Scythians  and  of  the  Sarmatians  of 
the  South  Russian  steppes.  Professor  Rostovtzeff,  while  not  denying  the  Greek  influences, 
maintains  that  South  Russia  always  has  remained  an  Oriental  land.  Hellenism  met 
Orientalism  there  but  the  Oriental  stream  was  the  stronger  and  spread  thence  all  over 
Western  Europe. 

"The  attempt  to  Hellenize  the  South  Russian  steppes  was  not  a  complete  success;  much  more  successful  was  the 
attempt  to  orientalize  the  semi-Greek  world  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  civilization  which  the 
Sarmatians,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  brought  with  them  to  Western  Europe  it  is  the  Orient  which  plays  the  leading 
part;  the  Greek,  the  Western,  and  the  Northern  elements  are  of  but  secondary  importance." 
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This  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  book,  which  also  has  important  material  for 
the  student  of  the  history  of  art  and  especially  of  the  origin  of  Gothic  art,  since 
Professor  Rostovtzeff  maintains  that  "South  Russia  was  one  of  the  centres,  in  which 
polychromy  developed  early,  and  independently  of  the  other  centres  of  ancient  jeweller}-; 
and  assumed  special  forms  which  brought  about  the  new  style  commonly  called  Gothic." 
The  book  is  attractively  printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  in  an  appropriate  size  and 
beautiful  blue  binding.  The  printing  has  been  well  done,  though  in  English  Kertch  is 
preferable  to  Kerch,  and  Chaldean  to  Chaldian,  forms  used  passim  in  the  book.  There 
are  thirty-two  full  page  plates  (on  p.  171  the  reference  should  be  to  pi.  XXIX,  not  XXX), 
and  twenty-three  figures  with  rare  illustrations  of  important  works  of  art,  some  reproduced 
for  the  first  time. 

After  an  introduction  follow  chapters  on  The  Prehistoric  Civilizations,  The  Cim- 
merians and  the  Scythians  in  South  Russia  (Eighth  to  Fifth  Centuries  B.  C),  The  Greeks 
on  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  down  to  the  Roman  Period,  The  Scythians  at  the  End  of 
the  Fourth  and  in  the  Third  Century  B.  C,  The  Sarmatians,  The  Greek  Cities  of  South 
Russia  in  the  Roman  Period,  The  Polychrome  Style  and  the  Animal  Style,  The  Origin  of 
the  Russian  State  on  the  Dnieper,  Bibliography,  and  Index. 

The  bibliography  contains  much  detailed  learning  and  will  be  useful  to  the  scholar. 
On  page  235  a  reference  should  have  been  added  to  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique, 
XLIV,  1920,  p.  356,  where  a  better  text  is  given  than  by  Reinach  in  the  Rev.  Arch.,  1916, 
p.  345. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestions  of  questions  for  investigation;  the  budding  Ph.  D. 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  subject  for  a  dissertation  here.  Many  sites  are  men- 
tioned for  excavation.  On  p.  82  we  read:  "One  of  the  most  pressing  tasks  in  the  scientific 
exploration  of  Asia  Minor,  is  the  excavation  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Greek  colonies 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea:  Sinope,  Amisos,  Heracleia."  In  this  connection 
and  where  the  relations  of  ancient  Russia  and  Sinope  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  are  treated  (p.  162),  reference  might  have  been  made  to  my  little  monograph,  Ancient 
Sinope,  where  especially  in  the  chapter  on  commerce  there  is  considerable  material  bearing 
on  Sinope's  connections  with  Olbia,  Panticapaeum,  etc.  (c/.  my  references  in  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  XXVII,  1906,  notes  on  pp.  136,  137).  The  book  is  full  of  fascinating 
and  original  ideas  but  there  is  not  space  to  discuss  them  in  detail.  Time  will  test  many 
of  them,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  future  discoveries  will  corroborate  most  of  them,  per- 
haps, however,  not  the  thesis  that  the  corbelled  vault  was  continuously  employed  in 
Thrace,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Mycenaean  period  onwards,  for  underground 
buildings  and  especially  for  tumulary  graves.  But  we  are  indebted  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
Professor  Rostovtzeff  for  an  appreciation  of  South  Russian  art  and  civilization  such  as 
has  not  been  available  hitherto.     Read,  for  example,  p.  79: 

"All  the  Pantieapaean  architects  did  was  to  import  the  technique  to  Panticapaeum  and  to  perfect  it.  But  they 
were  not  servile  imitators:  they  managed  to  give  their  buildings  an  air  of  grandeur  and  a  distinctive  charm:  they 
contrived  to  find  proportions  which  inspire  us  with  a  profound  respect  for  their  taste  and  for  their  technical  acquire- 
ment. It  surely  needed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  builder's  art  to  construct  a  tomb-chamber  with  an  Egyptian 
vault,  which  could  resist  for  centuries  the  enormous  pressure  of  an  earthen  mound  some  ten  or  fifteen  metres  high ! 
The  tomb-chambers  of  the  Bosphoran  kurgans  are  nearly  always  found  intact,  though  stripped  of  their  contents.  If 
many  or  most  of  the  Pantieapaean  tomb-chambers  are  at  present  in  ruins,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Bosphoran 
architects,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Kerch,  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  excellent  dressed  stone  and  by 
the  iron  and  bronze  clamps. 

"I  may  observe,  before  taking  leave  of  these  buildings,  that  when  I  have  made  my  way  down  the  corridor  of 
Tsarski  Kurgan,  with  its  Egyptian  vault,  when  I  have  passed  from  the  corridor  to  the  tomb-chamber  with  its  rounded 
corbelled  vault,  when  I  have  visited  the  Yuz-Oba  tomb-chambers,  I  have  always  been  moved  by  a  feeling  of  deep 
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respect  and  of  lively  admiration  for  the  builders  of  these  impressive  and  mysterious  monuments.     It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  their  civil  and  religious  architecture  has  completely  disappeared." 

Or  listen  to  pages  80  ff: 

"  It  must  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  the  engravers  of  the  Panticapaean  dies  were  no  mere  imitators.  Masters 
of  Greek  craftsmanship,  endowed  with  Greek  creative  genius,  they  invented  original  types  which  are  true  emblems 
of  the  Bosphoran  state,  half-Greek,  half-Thracian,  with  strong  Iranian  influence.  In  painting,  the  art  is  of  the  same 
partially  local  kind.  True  that  those  masterpieces  of  decorative  art,  the  painted  wooden  and  sculptured  coffins, 
may  have  been  imported  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor:  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood-carvings 
from  classical  times,  I  cannot  offer  proof.  But  examine  the  wall  paintings  in  the  houses  and  tombs  of  this  period. 
We  have  a  whole  series  of  these,  partly  from  Panticapaeum,  partly  from  the  Taman  peninsula;  I  have  recently 
republished  them  in  a  special  work.  These  paintings  are  undoubtedly  local  work;  they  were  executed  on  the  spot 
by  Greek  artists.  They  follow  the  Greek  fashion,  and  help  us  to  reconstruct  the  pre-Pompeian  system  of  mural 
decoration  in  Greece.  But  observe  them  closely.  The  house  decorations  are  very  like  those  at  Delos.  Yet  there 
are  important  differences.  At  Panticapaeum,  the  colour  is  richer  and  more  various,  but  the  architectural  effect  is 
poorer:  both  characteristics  of  Oriental  art.  Study  the  paintings  of  the  two  Taman  barrows,  Great  Bliznitsa  and 
Vasyurinskaya  Gora.  The  latter  please  by  their  colour:  look  at  the  juxtaposition  of  the  dark  blue  on  the  roof  with 
the  bright  red  on  the  walls.  The  others  follow  the  tradition  of  the  monumental  painting  in  Greek  temples:  sober 
ornamentation  of  friezes  and  capitals.  But  the  head  of  Demeter,  on  the  keystone  of  the  Egyptian  vault,  is  not 
quite  Greek.  Compare  it  with  the  head  of  the  same  goddess  in  a  grave  belonging  to  the  first  century  A.  D.,  and 
the  type  will  be  seen  to  be  the  same:  this  is  not  Demeter,  save  in  name  only;  it  is  really  a  native  deity,  the  Great 
Goddess,  mother  of  gods  and  men. 

"I  consider  myself  justified,  therefore,  in  affirming  that  the  state  of  the  Bosphorus  was  not  by  any  means  a 
group  of  little  Greek  towns  lost  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  living  on  what  the  mother  country  could  send 
them.  It  developed  an  interesting  and  original  form  of  life.  It  had  the  sagacity  to  invent  a  semi-Greek  constitution, 
which  held  the  state  together  for  centuries;  it  contrived  to  make  this  form  of  government  popular  in  Greece,  and  by 
means  of  propaganda  issued  by  its  historians,  to  install  Bosphoran  tyrants,  such  as  Leucon  and  Pairisades,  in  the 
great  gallery  of  famous  statesmen  whose  names  were  familiar  in  the  Greek  schools.  It  succeeded  in  spreading  Greek 
civilization  among  its  Scythian  neighbors,  and  in  saturating  its  non-Greek  subjects  with  that  civilization.  For 
centuries  it  guaranteed  the  Greek  world  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  provisions.  It  transformed  wide  tracts  of 
steppe  into  cultivated  fields.  Finally,  it  created  a  vigorous  art,  which  achieved  brilliant  triumphs,  especially  in 
toreutic,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  in  the  following  chapter. 

"In  a  word,  the  Bosphorus  of  the  classical  Greek  period  played  an  important  part  in  the  fife  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  time  is  past  when,  in  the  imagination  of  cultivated  persons,  the  Greek  world  was  bounded  by  the  shores 
of  Attica  and  of  the  Peloponnese.  The  powers  of  the  Greek  genius  consisted,  above  all,  in  its  universality,  in  its 
flexibility,  in  its  power  of  adapting  itself  to  unfamiliar  conditions,  and  of  constructing,  in  foreign  surroundings,  focuses 
of  civilization,  in  which  whatsoever  was  strong  and  fertile  in  the  native  life  was  combined  with  the  eternal  creations 
of  Greek  intelligence." 

And  on  p.  208,  we  read: 

"The  characteristics  of  South  Russian  civilization  are  the  same  in  the  classical  period  as  in  subsequent  centuries: 
and  the  types  of  phenomena  are  the  same.  South  Russia  was  always  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  civilization. 
Three  main  currents  are  traceable:  an  eastern  current,  proceeding  from  both  Iranian  and  Mesopotamian  Asia  by 
two  routes,  the  Caucasus  route,  and  the  Russian  steppe  route;  a  southern  current  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
which  brought  with  it  the  splendid  civilization  of  Greece;  and  a  western  and  northern  current,  by  means  of  which 
Russia  partook  in  the  civilization  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  The  three  currents  met  in  the  Russian  steppes, 
coalesced,  and  formed  a  great  civilization,  quite  independent  and  extremely  original,  which  influenced,  in  its  turn, 
central  and  northern  Russia,  and  central  Europe  as  well." 

David  M.  Robinson 

(1)  Bruegel.    By  Kurt  Pfister.    8°,  47  pp..  78  pls.    Leipzig.  Insel  Verlag.  1921.    (2)  Pieter  Bruegel    By 
Max  J  Friedlaender.   4°,  202  pp.,  50  pls.,  51  figs.   Berlin,  Propylaeen  Verlag,  1921. 

These  two  volumes  on  the  elder  Bruegel,  both  appearing  in  the  same  year,  and  both 
by  German  authors,  are  alike  in  several  respects.  They  seem  to  have  similar  aims,  to 
elucidate  and  to  popularize  the  art  of  the  great  Dutch  naturalist.  And  yet  they  are  in  no 
sense  rivals  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Friedliinder's  work  is  more  analytical,  scholarly; 
Pfister's  is  more  readable. 

Let  us,  however,  review  these  two  books  separately. 

Herr  Pfister  offers  no  new  documentary  material  concerning  Pieter  Bruegel.  He 
admits  in  his  introduction,  "About  all  that  we  know  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  elder 
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Bruegel  is  what  Carel  van  Mander  informed  us  twenty-five  years  after  the  master's 
death."  (Van  Mander's  account  is  given  at  the  end,  on  p.  36.)  The  author  then  briefly 
sketches  the  painter's  life.  In  regard  to  the  classification  of  his  works,  he  states  there  is 
no  difficulty,  because,  fortunately,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Emperor 
Rudolf  II  made  a  comprehensive  and  permanent  collection  of  Bruegel's  works.  Also  it  is 
now  very  easy  for  us  to  distinguish  the  works  of  the  elder  from  the  copies  made  by  the 
younger  Bruegel,  because  of  the  thorough  analysis  made  by  Herr  Pfister's  predecessors, 
Bastelaer  and  de  Loo,  Romdahl,  Hymans,  Hausenstein,  and  Friedlander,  to  all  of  whom 
the  present  author  gives  full  credit. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  or  value  of  Pfister's  work?  To  answer  this  question  we 
must  recall  that  the  authorities  just  mentioned  compiled  volumes  that  were,  for  the  most 
part,  scientific,  elaborate,  exhaustive,  and  expensive.  Pfister  undoubtedly  tries  to  reach 
a  larger  public  with  an  attractive,  inexpensive  volume,  written  in  readable  style.  In  a 
very  clear  way  he  simplifies  his  material,  presents  the  works  chronologically  and  traces 
the  development  of  Bruegel's  art.  Thus,  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  Bruegel,  without 
plodding  through  a  difficult  volume,  can,  with  a  sense  of  confidence,  and  with  pleasure, 
read  Pfister's  book. 

One  always  wishes  to  understand  the  age  in  which  a  great  man  lived.  Dr.  Fried- 
lander  is  far  more  illuminative  on  this  point  than  Pfister,  and  yet  the  latter  well  emphasizes 
the  condition  of  the  times.  Bruegel  was  formed  in  a  period  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
It  was  a  time,  too,  of  religious  doubt.  Bruegel  felt  all  this,  but  his  imaginative  mind 
interpreted  it  in  an  individual  way.  Bruegel  was  a  northern  Dutchman  (more  of  this  in 
Friedlander 's  book),  with  self-reliance.  He  relied  upon  none  of  his  contemporaries  for 
interpretation,  particularly  because  they  were  fast  sinking  under  foreign  influence.  Yet 
he  respected  the  art  of  his  forerunners;  and  when  that  art  was  expressive  of  racial  tem- 
perament, as  was  the  case  with  the  early  illuminators,  as  well  as  with  Patinir  and  Bosch, 
he  accepted  it. 

Pfister,  in  reaching  Bruegel's  religious  pictures,  which  come  in  chronological  order  after 
his  early  drawings  and  etchings,  sees  a  certain  departure  from  all  previous  religious  work. 
"Others  before  him,  from  Van  Eyck  to  Bosch,  held  a  hieratic  conception  of  religion.  Even 
Bosch,  through  his  horror  of  hell,  was  dogmatic."  Bruegel  was  the  first  to  be  naturalistic. 
But  Pfister  does  not  take  into  account,  or  rather  he  neglects,  the  naturalistic  outlook  of 
Geertjen  tot  St.  Jans  (as  in  his  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness),  who  was  Bruegel's  forerunner. 
Nevertheless,  Bruegel  goes  sufficiently  further  to  be  essentially  new  in  his  interpretation. 

Herr  Pfister  very  naturally  finds  Bruegel  most  at  home  and  enjoying  himself  in  his 
peasant  scenes,  weddings  and  kermesses.  But  he  is  right  also  in  saying  we  cannot  consider 
these  early,  episodic,  allegorical,  and  proverbic  works  as  expressive  of  Bruegel's  highest 
achievement,  It  is  as  a  colorist,  and  as  a  naturalist,  especially  as  a  landscapist,  that 
Bruegel  must  be  judged. 

"There  are  three  pictures,"  he  writes,  "which  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  last 
years  of  Bruegel's  life,  by  which  we  can  best  judge  him,  namely:  The  Blind  Leading  the 
Blind,  in  Naples,  The  Magpie  on  the  Gallows,  in  Darmstadt,  and  The  Fall  of  Icarus,  in 
Brussels."  Pfister  merely  mention^  them;  we  would  have  liked  him  to  discuss  them 
fully.  They  are  all  landscapes  of  hillsides,  forests,  and  sea.  They  show  the  great  beauty 
of  nature,  yet  the  tragedy  of  human  history,  nature  which  can  be  so  beautiful,  and  yet 
so  cruel.  Here  is  the  greatness  of  Bruegel.  He  could  not  separate  nature  from  life. 
Nature  he  loved.  Life  he  knew  to  be  cruel.  He  accepted  both.  "Behold  the  world 
in  which  you  live !  And  how  small  is  man !  How  pathetic  his  struggles ! "  But  he  leaves 
the  philosophizing  to  you. 
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Pfister  could  have  gone  further  in  his  criticism.  We  would  have  been  interested  in  a 
few  other  pictures  as  well,  which  are  important  in  Bruegel's  career,  for  instance,  The 
Adoration,  in  Brussels,  and  the  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  The  Bird's  Nester,  in  Vienna. 

But  Pfister's  little  book  has  one  great  merit.  The  author's  style  is  unusually  clear 
and  simple  for  a  German.  While  there  is  no  pretense  to  scholarly  research,  there  is 
enough  original  analysis  to  make  the  book  a  welcome  contribution. 

Dr.  Friedlander's  volume,  as  we  have  said,  is  more  thorough.  It  appears  to  be  the 
most  comprehensively  illustrated  work  on  Bruegel  that  has  been  published.  The  illus- 
trations give  us  the  clue  to  the  author's  intention ;  there  is  a  new  emphasis,  this  time  upon 
the  drawings  and  engravings  of  the  master.  And  the  discussion  of  these  products  of 
Bruegel's  art  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  Bruegel's  sketches  throw  more  light 
on  his  travels  in  France  and  Italy  than  has  been  realized  by  other  authors.  Friedlander 
reproduces  numerous  heretofore  unpublished  drawings  of  Rome,  Vienna,  the  Alps,  and 
places  in  Italy.  But  in  spite  of  these  proofs  of  the  painter's  foreign  experiences,  it  is  clear, 
after  all,  that  the  monuments  of  Italy  and  of  Italian  art  made  little  impression  upon  the 
Netherlander. 

Friedlander  also  discusses,  as  thoroughly  as  need  be,  Bruegel's  masters,  Hieronymus 
Kock  and  Pieter  Koeck.  This  is  a  part  of  the  author's  interesting  survey  of  the  influences 
acting  upon  Bruegel's  youth.  Dr.  Friedlander  finds,  as  does  Herr  Pfister,  in  the  political 
and  religious  events  of  the  age.  the  explanation  of  much  that  puzzles  us  in  Bruegel's  art; 
only  Dr.  Friedlander  goes  further  into  history  and  inquires  more  deeply  of  the  subconscious 
influence  on  Bruegel's  character. 

And  where  was  Pieter  Bruegel  born?  This  is  another  of  the  questions  which 
Friedlander  tries  to  solve  for  us.  Van  Mander  says  in  the  village  of  Bruegel  near  Breda. 
But  there  were,  and  still  are.  two  villages  of  this  name,  one  near  Eindhoven,  30  km.  south 
of  s'Hertogenbosch,  and  50  km.  from  Breda;  and  another  70  km.  south  of  Breda  in  Lim- 
burg,  which  is  now  called  Kleen-en-Groot  Breughel.  But  whichever  was  the  painter's 
birthplace,  it  is  clear  both  villages  are  in  what  is  now  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
that  is,  the  northern  provinces,  which  were  Protestant  in  feeling. 

Friedlander  adds  valuable  information  about  Bruegel's  signature.  Up  to  1559  the 
painter  signed  his  name  ' '  briighel, ' '  and  after  this  date, ' '  Bruegel . ' '  The  form  ' '  Breughel ' ' 
originated  with  his  son.  From  this,  it  should  be  presumed  that  the  correct  form  of  the 
great  painter's  name  is  that  which  both  our  authors  use. 

Needless  to  say,  Bruegel's  technical  methods  are  well  discussed,  but  the  author's 
chapter  on  the  paintings  of  Bruegel  is  disappointing.  Doubtless  Dr.  Friedlander  felt  that 
Bastelaer  and  de  Loo's  work  had  covered  this  field  sufficiently,  but  one  is  always  eager  for 
new  interpretations. 

Friedlander's  book  is  not  one  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the  master's  paintings 
upon  the  part  of  a  reader  not  already  interested  in  them.  It  is  not  an  appeal.  Nor  does 
the  reader  feel  that  genuine  love  for,  and  pleasure  in,  the  contemplation  of  individual 
works  of  art  which  inspires  the  great  critic.  The  highest  criticism  is  that  which  loves  to 
meditate  upon  things  of  beauty.     This  is  rare. 

Dr.  Friedlander,  however,  has  made  us  more  familiar  with  Pieter  Bruegel.  That  is, 
perhaps,  enough. 

Arthur  Edwin  Bye 
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The  Romanesque  Signs  of  the  Zodiac 

By  Phila  Calder  Nye 

NE  of  the  hitherto  unexplained  archaeological  phenomena  is  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as  a  prominent  part  of  church 
decoration  of  the  twelfth  century.  Why  the  signs  are  used  and  from 
what  sources  they  are  derived  are  the  chief  points  for  investigation. 
Everywhere  the  cycle  appears  it  is  evident  that  the  artists  follow  a 
set  form.  The  source  of  this  form  is  the  problem  of  the  present  study. 
In  the  early  twelfth  century  the  signs  generally  appear  alone,  as  at  Vezelay  and 
Autun,  either  surmounting  a  decorated  tympanum  (Cf.  Fig.  8)  or  forming  the  decorative 
band  of  an  archivolt  over  a  simple  arch  or  portal  (Cf.  Fig.  1).  Later  the  occupations  of 
the  months  appear  either  as  companion  bands  or  in  combination,  and  in  the  Gothic  period 
a  rich  and  perfect  union  of  the  two  is  attained.  In  the  Romanesque  type  the  band  shows 
the  signs  depicted  according  to  a  plan  so  uniform  in  style  and  method  as  to  point  to  a 
single  and  definite  origin.  When  we  first  encounter  the  cycle  it  has  an  air  of  long  usage; 
here  is  no  novice  working  out  a  tentative  design,  to  be  copied  here  and  there  by  imitators 
of  his  style  and  fancies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  position  occupied  by  the  decorated  band  is  significant.  It 
sometimes  turns  above  a  tympanum,  enclosing  some  pictured  scene  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  church  or  community  or  illustrative  of  a  Biblical  event.  It  is  often  the  crown 
of  the  principal  portal  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  even  when  the  tympanum  decoration  is 
eliminated.  Usually,  if  it  is  not  in  the  west  fagade,  it  is  to  be  found  over  some  other  door 
that  is  in  constant  use.  If  the  archivolt  decoration  portrays  other  subjects,  we  sometimes 
find  the  zodiacal  band  relegated  to  the  jambs  (Fig.  2). 

In  the  second  place,  the  geographical  distribution  is  significant.  The  signs  do  not 
make  an  early  appearance  in  the  extreme  north.  They  are  found  along  the  Rhine  valley, 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  extend  eastward  to  their  birthplace  in  the  Euphrates  valley, 
while  on  the  west  they  reach  to  Britain. 

This  leads  us  to  the  very  definite  question:  Is  there  any  one  antique  type  of  the 
zodiac  which  had  such  a  widespread  popularity  that  all  the  centers  of  European  civilization 
within  this  territory  would  have  felt  its  influence? 

Our  first  impulse  is  to  examine  the  illuminated  manuscripts  which  have  answered  so 
many  similar  questions.  We  find  that  only  the  early  manuscripts  make  use  of  the  subject, 
and  that  in  two  ways.  The  earlier,  and  by  far  the  more  popular,  method  is  the  use  of  the 
single  signs  as  decoration  for  the  calendar  pages  of  devotional  books.  Such  decoration 
begins  during  the  ninth  century  and  is  probably  patterned  after  a  copy  of  the  Calendar  of 
Filocalus,  which  was  made  at  this  time  (see  initial  letter).  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  such 
as  the  Psalter  of  Athelstan  at  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Psalter  of  St.  Louis  at  Leyden 
(Fig.  3),  occasionally  show  this  treatment.  From  the  eleventh  century  it  appears  with 
increasing  regularity,  culminating  in  the  elaborate  French  and  Flemish  work  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  early  examples  the  signs  occur  mainly  as  marginal  decorations, 
painted  in  any  convenient  space  at  top,  side,  or  bottom  of  a  page,  with  sometimes  an 
attempt  to  place  the  little  picture  near  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  sun  enters  the 
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sign.  In  other  cases  the  sign  forms  the  decorative  motive  for  the  "KL"  which  heads  each 
page  of  the  calendar.  The  important  point  to  remember  here  is  that  the  signs  are  used 
singly,  one  to  a  page. 

The  later,  less  popular,  use  of  the  zodiacal  signs  in  manuscript  decoration  is  that  of 
grouping  them  around  a  central  figure.  This  arrangement,  which  may  be  studied  in  the 
eleventh-century  Rabanus  Maurus  manuscript  at  Montecassino  (Fig.  4)  or  in  manuscript 
No.  7028  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris  (Fig.  5),  is  principally  reserved  for  secular 
volumes  treating  of  astronomical  and  anatomical  subjects. 

There  are  but  slight  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  zodiacal  animals  in  these  two  types 
of  manuscript  decoration.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  indication  that  the  cycle  could  lend 
itself  to  sculptural  decoration.  Nor  do  the  manuscripts  cover  so  wide  a  field  as  do  the 
sculptural  examples.  So  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  find  in  the  manuscripts  the  source  of 
inspiration  for  which  we  seek.  What  their  source  of  inspiration  was  becomes  evident 
when  we  compare  with  them  antique  examples  like  the  mosaic  from  Sentinum  or  a  relief 
at  Modena  (Fig.  6).  In  each  we  have  a  central  deity  surrounded  by  a  band  decorated  with 
the  zodiacal  cycle.  The  same  cycle  in  the  same  sort  of  band  is  occasionally  used  to  sur- 
round the  scene  of  Mithras  slaying  the  bull;  and  here  we  touch  upon  a  possible  source  for 
the  Romanesque  type. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Romanesque 
zodiac  and  see  whether  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  Recalling  the  territorial 
extension  assigned  above  to  zodiacal  sculpture,  one  notices  that  it  falls  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Roman  Conquest.  Is  there  any  possible  connection  between  the  Roman 
Occupation  and  the  use  of  the  signs  as  a  motive  for  decorative  sculpture?  Perhaps  here 
we  have  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  soldiery  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  a  cult  popular  in  the  Near  East  and  of  Persian  origin.  The  earliest  records  of  this 
belief  go  back  to  the  days  before  the  separation  of  the  Hindus  and  Persians.  The  cult 
spread  through  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor,  adopting  the  star-cult  of  the  Chaldseans 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  worship  of  Mithras  as  god  of  light.  By  the  time  of  Alexander  its 
characteristics  were  fixed,  and  it  reached  full  maturity  during  the  Roman  period.  The 
first  artistic  representations  connected  with  the  cult  date  from  its  Grecian  popularity,  and 
it  was  during  the  Pergamene  period  that  the  famous  relief  of  Mithras  Tauroctonus  origi- 
nated. Cilician  pirates  captured  by  Pompey  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  cult  at 
Rome,  where  it  existed  among  the  middle  classes,  spreading  through  the  army,  the  mer- 
cantile class,  and  the  slaves,  and  flourishing  along  the  trade  routes.  Finally  the  emperors 
encouraged  it,  as  Mithras  was  supposed  to  be  personally  represented  by  the  ruler,  and  this 
wave  of  popularity  lasted  until  the  third  century  A.  D.  After  that  it  rose  and  fell  until  it 
was  finally  wiped  out  during  the  fifth  century.  In  the  main,  the  tenets  of  the  cult  resembled 
those  of  Christianity,  and  at  one  time  the  two  beliefs  were  serious  rivals,  both  having  very 
strong  adherents  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  Mithraic  meetings  were  always  held  in 
caverns,  so  small  that  each  locality  of  any  size  had  several.  The  fonn  of  all  these  caverns 
was  the  same,  a  rectangular  vaulted  room,  with  an  apse  opposite  the  entrance.  In  this 
apse  was  placed  the  relief  of  Mithras.  The  preservation  of  these  reliefs  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  cave-like  character  of  the  sanctuaries,  the  popularity  of  the  cult,  and  the  long 
period  of  the  exercise  of  the  mysteries.  The  people  may  have  been  interested  to  protect 
the  shrines  from  the  drastic  destruction  meted  out  to  those  of  the  ordinary  Roman  gods. 
At  any  rate,  the  Mithraic  monuments  have  been  preserved  in  a  number  and  over  an  area 
unparalleled  by  any  other  cult  of  the  Roman  period. 
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Fig.  3  —  Leyden,  University  Library: 
Psalter  of  St.  Louis,  November  Cal- 
endar 


Fig.    4  —  Montecassino,    Archivio:     Manuscript    of 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Shins  of  the  Zodiac 


Fio.  5  —  Paris,  Bibliotheqtte  Nation  ale:    Man- 
uscript Xo.  7028,  folio  154r 


Fig.  6 — Modena,  Biblioteca  Estense:  Mith- 
raic  Relief 
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Fig.  7— Wiesbaden,  Museum:     Roman  Mithraic  Relief  from  Heddernhe 
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Now  the  center  of  interest  in  a  Mithraeum  was  always  the  relief  or  statue  of  the  god 
often  shown  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as  part  of  the  symbolical  decoration.  These 
occur  as  a  continuous  band,  surrounding  the  god  in  a  circle  or  oval,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  or  arching  over  the  scene  of  Mithras  Tauroctonus.  Here  then,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  a  definite  arrangement,  giving  the  signs  a  place  of  importance,  and  treating  them 
as  a  cycle,  not  as  separate  entities  nor  as  simple  illustrations.  They  have  a  definite  mes- 
sage to  convey,  that  of  the  heavens  bearing  witness  to  the  solemnization  of  a  rite  infinitely 
old,  but  ever  new,  as  symbolized  in  this  annual  repetition.  This  use  of  the  signs  was  not  a 
common  one.  To  be  sure,  it  does  occur  elsewhere,  but  mainly  in  Roman  work  which  was 
probably  directly  influenced  by  the  Mithras  reliefs. 

Turn  now  to  the  Romanesque  portal.  Here  the  signs  occur  on  an  archivolt  very 
reminiscent  of  the  Mithraic  band,  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  relief  of  Mithras  Tau- 
roctonus, the  cycle  of  signs  frames  an  important  composition,  occupying  a  prominent  place. 
In  some  instances  (Figs.  1  and  8)  the  signs  are  enclosed  in  individual  frames,  such  as  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  great  Mithraic  reliefs  of  Karlsruhe  and  Wiesbaden  (Fig.  7).  Another 
significant  fact  is  that  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  forms  of  the  symbols.  In 
almost  every  instance  a  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the  Romanesque  and  the  Mithraic 
work.  That  the  later  artists  were  copyists  is  shown  by  an  occasional  transposition  in  the 
order.  Some,  especially  in  Britain,  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  signs;  for  we  find 
queer  animals  introduced  as  companions  to  the  fishes  and  their  zodiacal  brothers;  or  a 
sign  may  be  several  times  repeated  (Figs.  2  and  9).  But  the  continuous  band  is  the  rule, 
and  this  does  not  derive  from  the  early  manuscript  forms  as  we  know  them.  It  appears 
that  the  Romanesque  artists,  in  their  search  for  illustrative  matter  suitable  for  the  shape 
and  position  of  certain  of  their  decorative  sculptures,  called  upon  this  half-forgotten  cult 
since  it  had  solved  similar  problems  of  design.  But  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  for  drawing 
upon  this  source  was  probably  the  abundance  of  accessible  Mithraic  remains.  A  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents  of  Cumont's  exhaustive  work  on  the  cult  of  Mithras  will  show  at  once 
that  in  every  center  where  the  Romanesque  cycle  made  an  early  appearance,  late  Roman 
art  had  provided  a  Mithraeum.  England  has  remains  north  and  south ;  France  has  them 
at  points  where  we  find  the  earliest  portal  reliefs;  Germany  the  same;  Italy  and  Sicily 
comply  with  the  rule.  Where  the  Mithraea  are  found,  there  the  Romanesque  sculptor 
used  the  signs. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  evidence  for  our  thesis  is  strong.  The  signs  reappear  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  Europe  and  follow  faithfully  the 
last  sculptured  style  in  which  they  were  presented.  This  is  a  well  recognized  characteristic 
in  early  mediaeval  art :  it  is  always  the  late  classical  style  that  is  copied  when  later  artists 
revive  a  form.  The  Mithraic  zodiac  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Romanesque  sculptor 
and  furnished  him  a  familiar  local  model. 


A  New  Roman  Tomb-Painting 

By  A.  D.  Fraser 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  discovery  of  unusual  interest  and  importance  was  made  by  Italian 
archaeologists  not  far  from  the  Eternal  City.  At  a  point  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Rome,  close  to  the  Via  Trionfale,  a  party  of  excavators  directed  by  Dr.  Goffredo 
Bendinelli  unearthed  a  tomb  belonging  to  the  third  century  A.  D.,  the  epitaphs  on  whose 
sarcophagi  show  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  illustrious,  aristocratic  Octavian 
gens.  The  inscriptions  further  declare  that  the  tomb  was  constructed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  demise  of  Octavia  Paulina,  the  six-year-old  daughter  of  a  certain  Octavius  Felix.  A 
complete  account  of  the  discovery  is  soon  to  be  published  by  Dr.  Bendinelli  in  the  official 
archaeological  journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Notizie  degli  Scavi. 

Within  the  tomb  was  found  a  well  preserved  mural  painting  (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  10) 
representing  a  scene  no  less  remarkable  for  its  pathos  than  for  its  impressiveness,  its 
beauty  of  design,  and  for  what  we  may  call,  in  lack  of  a  better  term,  its  humanity.  It  shows 
the  ushering  in  of  the  little  Octavia  Paulina  to  an  Elysian  paradise,1  where  a  band  of 
children  amuse  themselves  in  the  artless  occupation  of  gathering  flowers.  A  pronounced 
strengthening  of  belief  in  the  after  life  had  come  about  in  the  Roman  mind  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era,  owing  to  the  joint  influences  of  Christianity  and 
Mithraism,  as  well  as  to  those  of  various  other  Oriental  cults  whose  systems  were  built  up 
around  the  controlling  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  present  picture  con- 
tains, however,  no  symbolism  or  element  which  may  be  traced  directly  to  a  Christian  or 
Mithraic  source — apart,  of  course,  from  its  obvious  manifestation  of  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  human  life  beyond  the  grave.  It  seems  to  be  primarily  Greek  in  its  conception 
and  execution,  but  shows,  as  is  natural,  several  Roman  elements  in  the  portrayal  of  details. 
The  picture  which  served  as  the  progenitor  of  the  theme  here  unfolded  may  well  have  been 
the  far  famed  Nekuia  of  the  fifth-century  Greek  artist  Polygnotus.  A  sculptured  scene  of 
somewhat  similar  general  conception  is  to  be  found  in  a  pedimental  relief  until  recently 
in  a  private  collection  in  Munich.2  Here  Hermes  introduces  the  spirit  of  a  dead  woman 
to  a  party  of  women  in  the  lower  world.  But  the  element  of  joy  and  gladness  is  altogether 
lacking ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Mourning  Fields  of  Hades. 

The  dimensions  of  the  painting  are,  roughly,  three  by  six  feet.  Four  series  of  trans- 
verse cracks  slightly  mar  the  regularity  of  the  surface,  but  otherwise  the  picture  is  almost 
in  its  original  form,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  retained  its  brilliant  coloring.  The 
artist  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  presenting  a  proper  perspective,  though  the  forms 
of  the  larger  blossoms  stand  out  too  prominently  in  the  foreground,  and  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade  are  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  scene,  a  winged 
Eros — small,  and  of  a  late  type — drives  a  miniature  chariot  drawn  by  two  doves,  the 
attribute  of  his  mother  Venus,  and  holds  in  his  arms  the  limp  and  senseless  body  of  the 
deceased  Octavia.  The  car  is  apparently  of  the  old-fashioned,  traditional  Attic  type,  with 
four  spokes  to  the  wheel;  the  bodies  of  the  doves  are  light  colored,  with  darker  heads  and 
wings.  This  group  is  facing  in  a  direction  three-quarters  towards  the  left,  but  is  seemingly 
about  to  execute  a  half  turn  to  the  right  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  god  Hermes  who  is 
leading  the  way.     The  latter  appears  in  his  common  role  of  Psychopompos,  Conductor  of 

lCf.  the  syncretic  catacomb  painting  with  the  ushering  in  of  Vibia,  Wilpert,  Die  Malereien  der  Kutukomben 
Rows,  PL  132. 

2Reinach,  Repertoire  des  Reliefs  Grecs  et  Romains,  Vol.  1,  42. 
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Souls,  and  looks,  to  judge  by  his  attitude,  as  though  he  were  in  the  act  of  clearing  the  road 
of  obstacles  which  are,  notwithstanding,  not  altogether  apparent.  This  motive  of  opening 
a  path  is  occasionally  met  in  Etruscan  tomb-paintings,  as  in  the  scene  from  the  Tomba 
Campana,1  where  a  figure,  ordinarily  considered  to  be  the  Etruscan  Charun,  leads  the  way 
for  a  dead  youth  and,  for  an  obvious  purpose,  bears  an  axe  on  his  shoulder.  Hermes,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  represented  wearing  a  winged  cap  and  with  his  chlamys  thrown 
over  his  shoulder  and  left  arm,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  orthodox  caduceus  or  wand, 
bearing  its  two  serpents  with  confronting  heads.  He  is  of  the  tall  and  slender  Lysippic 
type  which  is  reminiscent  of  the  Resting  Hermes  of  Naples.2  His  attitude,  however,  is 
strikingly  dramatic  and  almost  sprawling,  and  recalls  the  pose  of  Marsyas  in  the  famous 
group  of  Myron3  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  satyr's  somewhat  similar  attitude  on  the 
Praxitelean  slab  from  Mantinea  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.1 

A  little  in  advance  of  the  group  of  children  picking  flowers  there  stands — the  fifth 
figure  from  the  right — a  form  which  might  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  one  of  them.  She  is 
indeed  surpassed  in  stature  by  almost  all  the  children  in  the  painting;  but  that  she  has 
attained  to  maturity  is  clearly  evidenced  by  her  relatively  slender  figure  and  by  her  head, 
which  is  remarkably  small  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  her  body.  She  stands  almost 
fronting  the  group  of  newcomers  to  Elysium,  with  her  right  hand  outstretched.  Her 
head  is  surmounted  by  a  helmet  bearing  the  stiffly  erect  Roman  plume,  and  a  round  shield 
is  borne  on  her  left  arm.  This  must  undoubtedly  be  the  goddess  Athena,  about  to  welcome 
the  soul  of  Octavia  to  the  region  of  the  blest.  She  is,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
identified  here  as  Athena  Kourotrophos,  the  fosterer  and  the  protectress  of  the  young,  a 
title  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  ancient  times  in  several  of  the  Greek  states. 
But  the  representations  of  this  goddess  as  a  welcomer  of  souls  to  the  nether  world  appear 
to  be  very  rare.  Occasionally,  in  Greek  vase-paintings5  Athena  is  seen  accompanying 
Hercules  on  his  way  to  heaven — a  motif  which  may  have  given  rise,  later  on,  to  this  con- 
ception of  a  more  intimate  association  on  her  part  with  the  world  of  the  departed.  On 
the  famous  Igel  Monument  near  Treves,6  which  is  contemporary  in  date  with  our  tomb- 
painting,  Athena  appears  in  one  of  the  reliefs  as  a  supervisor  of  the  freeing  of  Andromeda, 
an  action  which  seems  to  be  emblematic  of  the  release  of  the  human  soul  from  its  corporeal 
chains.  On  another  panel  of  the  tomb  the  same  goddess  is  depicted  with  outstretched 
hand,  greeting  Hercules  on  his  arrival  at  his  new  place  of  abode.  In  the  scene  before  us, 
as  Octavia  Paulina  is  apparently  represented  as  being  still  inanimate,  it  may  be  that  the 
artist  here  regards  Athena  as  a  revivifying  agency,  the  contact  of  whose  hand  will  restore 
the  dead  child  to  life  eternal.  It  is  to  be  observed,  furthermore,  that  the  pose  of  Athena 
is  here  very  similar,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  her  attitude  in  the  Frankfurt'  statue,  which 
almost  certainly  belongs  to  the  Satyr  group  of  Myron.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
what  has  been  said  regarding  the  pose  of  Hermes,  suggests,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to 
press  the  point,  that  the  author  of  the  tomb-painting  may  have  had  this  Myronic  group 
in  mind,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  imitated  the  original  statuary. 

The  figures  of  the  nine  living  children  in  the  group  are  well  executed,  and  they  are 
no  longer,  as  in  earlier  art,  simply  miniature  men  and  women.     Generally  they  are  garbed 

'Poulsen,  Etruscan  Tomb  Paintings,  Fig.  1. 

2Dickins,  Hellenistic  Sculpture,  Fig.  28. 

'Gardner,  Greek  Sculpture,  Fig.  65. 

*Ibid.,  Fig.  102. 

5  As,  e.  g.,  on  a  red-figured  amphora  in  Munich:     Furtwangler-Reichhold,  PI.  109,  2. 

6Mrs.  A.  Strong,  Apotheosis  and  After  Life,  Pis.  XXIX,  XXX. 

'Gardner,  op.  cil.,  Fig.  64. 
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in  the  toga  praetexta,  the  ordinary  out-of-door  raiment  of  Roman  children  of  the  better 
classes.  Probably,  however,  the  two  who  walk  hand-in-hand  near  the  right  of  the  picture 
wear  tunics  only.  The  right-hand  child  of  this  pair,  as  well  as  the  youngster  who  is  next 
to  Hermes,  holds  a  bell-shaped  flower  (asphodel?)  in  his  hand.  All  the  remaining  buds 
and  blossoms  in  the  picture  are,  presumably,  roses,  though  growing  on  stalks  very  unlike 
rose  bushes.  This  flower,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  floral  symbol  of  Eros  himself,  who  here 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  action. 

In  the  center  of  the  group  appears  a  tall  pillar,  the  column  of  Hecate,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  device  plant-like  in  form,  but  probably  the  triple  torch  of  Hecate  which  is 
sometimes  conceived  of  as  furnishing  light  in  the  nether  world.  But  here  an  artificial 
illumination  of  this  sort  seems  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  entire  scene  is  brilliantly  lighted 
from  above  after  a  fashion  which  recalls  the  lines  of  Virgil  in  his  charming  description  of 
the  Elysian  Fields  {Mneid,  VI,  640,  641) : 

Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo,  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

The  artist  has  attempted  to  depict  the  shadows  cast  by  the  human  figures,  but  has 
hardly  attained  to  scientific  accuracy  or  maintained  consistency  in  respect  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  shadows  fall.  A  curious  feature  is  the  ring-shaped  form  of  shadow  which  is 
thrown  at  the  feet  of  at  least  four  or  five  of  the  children.  While  this  may  be  accidental, 
it  would  almost  appear  to  be  a  naive  way  of  portraying  the  serpent,  emblem  of  life  and, 
particularly  in  this  head-to-tail  attitude,  of  immortality. 

It  is  owing  to  his  alate  form  even  more  than  to  his  youthful  nature — and  hence 
companionship  with  children — that  Eros  here  makes  his  appearance  as  a  conveyer  of  the 
dead.  The  merit  of  any  winged  creature  as  a  vehicle  of  transit  for  the  soul  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  ancients  from  the  most  remote  times.  And  so  we  have  harpies  or  "soul- 
birds,"  so  often  represented  on  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  winged  horses  and  winged  chariots, 
eagles,  peacocks,  griffins,  etc.,  portrayed  on  the  tombs.1  In  Roman  art,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  one  sees  the  altar  in  the  Cortile  del  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican  bearing  in 
relief  a  scene  of  Julius  Caesar's  translation  to  the  realms  of  bliss  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  steeds.2  Figures  of  Eros  appear,  moreover,  in  the  tomb  of  Diocletian  in  his  palace 
of  Spalato,  where  Hermes  Psychopompos  likewise  is  shown.  A  sepulchral  relief  from  the 
urn  of  Cossutia  Prima  represents  Eros  driving  a  quadriga.3  In  our  picture,  it  would  appear 
that  a  double  effect  is  sought  by  the  introduction  of  the  winged  doves,  in  association  with 
the  winged  god,  as  vehicles  of  the  soul's  transmigration. 

There  is  a  conscious  effort,  I  think,  on  the  author's  part  so  to  group  the  whole  as  to 
secure  a  pyramidal  or  pediment-like  effect,  which  is  very  suggestive  of  Greek  artistic  ideas. 
The  column  of  Hecate  stands  almost  exactly  midmost  of  the  party,  and  the  relatively 
gigantic  figure  of  Hermes  only  partially  interferes  with  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The 
smallest  of  the  animate  objects,  the  doves,  are  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  while  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  the  tiniest  of  the  children.  The  large,  fully  blown 
flowers  on  the  right  of  the  pillar  are  also  arranged  in  a  plane  which  ascends  towards  the 
center  of  the  scene.  If,  finally,  we  include  the  doves,  we  find  that  there  are  seven  living 
beings  on  either  side  of  the  central  column.  Such  a  scheme  of  grouping  is  due,  manifestly, 
to  design  and  not  to  accident. 

■Mrs.  A.  Strong,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
2Reinach,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  398. 
Hbid.,  Vol.  II,  671. 
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Another  Sidamara  Sarcophagus 

By  John  Shapley 

'"THE  sarcophagi  sometimes  known  as  the  Sidamara1  sarcophagi,  but  now  commonly 
called  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi  and  subdivided  into  an  earlier  group  that  is  Lydian 
and  a  later  group  to  which  the  Sidamara  sarcophagus  itself  belongs,2  are  now  quite  familiar 
to  American  students.  The  American  discovery3  at  Sardis  in  1913,  under  favorable 
conditions  for  its  reconstruction  and  dating,  of  a  new  and  clinching  example  of  the  Lydian 
group  has  aroused  in  this  country  a  wide  interest  in  the  study  of  these  intermediaries 
between  ancient  and  mediaeval  art.  Fresh  from  the  reading  of  a  recent  article  in  this 
magazine4  and,  in  proof  sheets,  of  an  account  of  the  new  Sardis  sarcophagus  prepared  for, 
and  since  published  in,  the  introductory  volume  of  the  Sardis  publications,5  what  was  the 
surprise  of  Professor  Robinson  and  myself  to  see  in  broad  view,  though  "skyed,"  on 
opposite  walls  of  Room  I  of  the  Museo  Borghese,  Rome,  two  reliefs  (Pis.  XXVI,  XXVII) 
which  were  obviously  of  the  Sidamara  group  but  which  we  had  never  encountered  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  A  few  simple  comparisons  and  measurements,  for  which  the 
direction  of  the  collection  kindly  supplied  a  ladder  and  men,  showed  me  that  the  reliefs 
were  probably  the  long  sides  of  a  sarcophagus  the  ends  of  which  are  in  the  Louvre,  where 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  Galerie  Mollien  and  bear  the  numbers  1500  (the  end  with  Homer, 
PI.  XXVIII)  and  1497  (the  end  with  the  tomb-portal,  PI.  XXIX).  Accordingly,  on 
revisiting  Paris,  I  consulted  M.  Michon — whose  kindness  had  long  before  been  proved  and 
who  happened  to  be  not  only  the  curator  concerned  but  also  the  scholar  who  had  first 
identified  and  subsequently  most  thoroughly  published  the  Louvre  pieces — and  was  able 
to  study  the  ends  and  make  sure  of  their  connection  with  the  Borghese  sides. 

The  cover  of  the  divided  sarcophagus  has  not,  and  probably  will  not,  come  to  light. 
Between  the  Borghese  and  the  Louvre  collections,  however,  the  whole  trough  is  preserved, 
with  the  important  exception  that  its  reliefs  are  sadly  mutilated  and  restored,  and  with 
the  unimportant  one,  to  the  living  at  least,  that  it  is  bottomless.  As  an  example  of  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  Sidamara  group  in  the  narrower  sense,  that  is,  as  opposed  to  the  Lydian 
sarcophagi,  this  sarcophagus  reconstituted  is  surpassed  in  completeness  by  but  two  ex- 
amples, both  in  the  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople,  from  Sidamara  and  Selefkeh 
respectively — unless  one  should  consider  as  a  third  a  sarcophagus  at  the  Villa  Mattei, 
Rome,  belonging  to  the  arcaded  group  that  Stohlman6  has  dubbed  sub-Sidamara,  and 
boasting,  though  like  its  rival  it  is  without  cover,  a  trough  which  has  not  been  broken 
apart  and  dispersed,  an  advantage,  however,  which  is  offset  by  its  lack  of  decoration  on 
the  back.  The  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus,  as  it  seems  appropriate,  distinctive,  and 
convenient  to  call  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  important  both  for  its  iconography  and  for 

'Th.  Reinach's  advocacy  of  the  spelling  based  upon  epigraphic  evidence,  "Sidamaria"  (Monuments  el  Memoircs 
Piot,  Vol.  X,  1903,  p.  91,  note  1),  has  not  availed  to  displace  the  shorter  form  in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  subject . 

2The  nomenclature  and  subdivision  have  already  been  discussed  in  these  pages  in  an  article  by  Morey  (The  Art 
Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  64-70). 

'Reported  by  Butler  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  XVII,  1913,  pp.  475  ff. 

4Morey,  op.  cit. 

6Butler,  Sardis  I,  pp.  135-139. 

^American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  XXV,  1921,  pp.  223-232. 
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its  ornament.  It  makes,  for  instance,  with  its  Apollo  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
iconography  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi.  Its  Homer  takes  a  prominent,  because  unam- 
biguous, place  in  relationship  to  the  series  of  dignified  old  men  masquerading  under 
the  various  aliases  of  poet,  philosopher,  lawgiver,  orator,  rhetorician,  pedagogue,  deceased, 
or  what  not.  Its  rich  ornament,  with  elaborate  moldings,  curved  entablature,  and 
coloristic  effect,  bears  on  the  complex  architectural  problems  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi. 

An  important  recent  investigation  of  the  sequence  of  these  sarcophagi  is  summarized 
in  the  chronological  table  of  them  which  Professor  Morey  has  just  published  in  the  current 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology.1  He  inserts  the  Louvre  ends  among 
the  examples  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century.  If  this  dating  is  correct  the 
Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus  is  one  of  our  very  earliest  Sidamara  sarcophagi.  And 
favorable  arguments  can  be  found.  This  is  the  only  Sidamara  sarcophagus  known  that 
keeps  the  curved  entablature  (vestigial,  as  it  is)  of  the  older  Lydian  sarcophagi.  Certain 
other  details,  such  as  the  egg-and-dart  (with  dart  not  yet  supplanted  by  foliage)  even  on 
impost-block  and  tomb-portal  bespeak  this  early  a  date.  In  fact,  in  its  whole  architectural 
decoration  the  sarcophagus  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Lydian  sarcophagi  than  any 
other  of  the  Sidamara  group  that  has  yet  come  to  light.  On  the  other  hand,  its  figures 
seem  late.  This  may  be  because  they  more  truly  represent  contemporary  figure  sculpture 
than  do  the  figures  of  other  coeval  sarcophagi  on  which  archaizing  imitation  of  various 
earlier  Hellenistic  types  and  even  types  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  (perhaps,  indeed,  as 
seen  though  the  eyes  of  the  Hadrianic  period)  is  usual.  In  any  case  the  Borghese-Louvre 
sarcophagus  with  its  diverse  relationships  makes  the  Asiatic  series  of  sarcophagi  a  more 
compact  unit. 

The  two  ends  in  the  Louvre  have  already  enjoyed  a  considerable  literature.  They 
figure  in  the  repertories  of  Bouillon,2  Clarac,3  and  Reinach,4  and  in  the  successive  Louvre 
catalogues,  the  genealogy  of  which  one  can  trace  back  from  the  issue  of  1922.6  No 
adequate  reproductions  have  been  published,  however.  Old  drawings,  inaccurate  but 
somewhat  attractive  because  of  their  elimination  of  certain  of  the  defacements,  have  been 
handed  along  from  author  to  author  until  the  present.  One  of  these  is  reproduced  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  magazine,  the  other  as  the  tailpiece  of  this  article.  The  identification 
of  the  two  reliefs  as  fragments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  the  Asiatic  series  is  due  to  Michon. 
First,  he  called  them  to  the  attention  of  Strzygowski6  and  of  Th.  Reinach'  (after  whose 
mentions  they  appear  in  the  periodic  lists  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi,  as  in  that  of  Mufioz) ; 8 
subsequently  he  himself  gave  them  their  fullest  publication  to  date.' 

Meanwhile,  the  long  sides  of  the  sarcophagus,  it  seems  little  less  than  a  miracle  to 
relate,  have  all  but  completely  escaped  attention,  though  they  have  been,  if  anything, 
more  accessible,  and  are  far  more  conspicuous  and  important  than  the  ends.  They  have 
not  been  mentioned  at  all  in  the  many  studies  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi,  and,  as  a  matter 

'Vol.  XXVII,  1923,  p.  69  f. 

2Bouillon,  tome  III,  personn.  grecs,  pi.  24,  is  cited  by  Clarac,  Musee  de  Sculpture,  Vol.  II  of  Text,  under  number 
350:  presumably  Bouillon  has  this  end  only,  the  end  with  the  tomb-portal,  but  I  have  not  had  access  to  a  copy  of 
the  book  to  verify  this  reference. 

KVusee  de  Sculpture,  Vol.  II:     Text,  nos.  253  and  350;  Plates,  no.  226. 

'Reinach,  Repertoire  de  la  staluaire  grccque  el  romaine,  Vol.  I  Clarac  dc  porhe,  p.  116. 

bMusee  National  du  Louvre,  Depaftement  des  Antiquites  Grecques  et  Iiomaines,  Catalogue  Sommaire  des  marbres 
antiques. 

6Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  X,  1901,  ]).  726. 

t Monuments  et  Mimoires  Piot,  Vol.  IX,  1902,  p.  209. 

lNuovo  Bullettinn,  Vol.  XI,  1905,  p.  84. 

^Melanges  d' Archeologie  et  d'Hisloire,  Vol.  XXVI,  1906,  pp.  80-83. 
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of  fact,  the  sum  total  of  their  literature,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  contained  (apart 
from  a  merely  numerical  note)1  in  two  brief  notices,  so  brief,  in  fact,  that  I  can  quote  them 
here  in  full.  The  first  is  in  Venturi's  summary  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,2  where  all  the  contents  of  each  of  the  rooms  are  briefly  listed : 

" LXXV.     Due  bassorilievi  raffigwanti  Apollo  e  le  Muse. 
Opera  dell'epoca  degli  Antonini." 

The  other  is  in  Dutschke's  book  on  the  Ravenna  sarcophagi,3  in  which  he  states 
his  belief  (not  shared  by  scholars  today)  that  the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  origin  for  the 
Sidamara  sarcophagi  will  fall  with  the  further  discovery  of  Italian  examples: 

"  Ein  solches  italisches  Exemplar  aber  glaube  ich,  abgesehen  von  dem  des  Palazzo 
Riccardi,  fixr  dessert  kleinasiatische  Herkunft  bis  jetzt  kein  Beweis  erbracht  ist,  in 
den  beiden  Langseiten  eines  Musensarcophags  der  Villa  Borghese  in  Rom  zu  sehen.*" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  comment  that  both  of  these  writers  are  in  error :  the 
sarcophagus  is  not  of  Antonine  date  (Venturi),  nor  is  it  of  Italic  type  (Diitschke),  not- 
withstanding its  deceptive  likeness  to  the  Riccardi  sarcophagus,  concerning  which 
Dutschke's  exception  seems,  according  to  Morey,5  to  be  well  taken. 

The  literature  devoted  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi  and  to  the 
various  examples  is  now  very  extensive.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  however,  to  do  more 
than  to  refer,  for  a  full  account  of  what  has  been  published,  to  a  forthcoming  book,  in 
which  Professor  Morey  will  provide  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  these  sarcophagi  and, 
I  hope,  supplement  my  hasty  treatment  of  the  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus.  It  is  with 
access  to  the  material  which  he  has  gathered  and  with  his  never-failing  help  that  I  am 
encouraged  to  offer  the  modest  contribution  of  a  description  of  this  sarcophagus. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  the  original  dimensions  of  the  trough  of  the  sarcophagus 
which  the  adduction  of  the  Borghese  sides  allows  us  to  reconstitute  were,  length,  c.  2.2  m., 
width,  c.  1.1  m.  The  height  cannot  be  established  because  of  the  indeterminable  loss  at 
the  base;  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  same  as  the  width.  We  may  safely  call  the 
relief  in  which  Apollo  figures  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  (PI.  XXVI).  Its  present  gross 
dimensions  run  2.26  m.  long  by  1.02  m.  high.  Extensive  restorations  at  each  end  seem  to 
have  filled  the  relief  out  to  not  less  than  its  original  length.  But,  quite  apart  from  restora- 
tion, the  front  was  appreciably  longer  than  the  back,  a  fact  of  some  significance  and  of 
curious  consequences:  we  shall  return  to  it  below.  The  whole  column  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  front  is  obviously  a  restoration.  At  this  corner,  therefore,  attaches  the  end 
which  has  retained  the  column  at  its  extreme  right  (PI.  XXIX),  namely  the  end  with  the 
tomb-portal.6  Since  the  carved  figures  of  the  deceased  on  the  covers  of  ancient  sarcophagi, 
like  the  dining  figures  of  the  living  on  the  ancient  couch,  commonly  recline  on  their  left 

■This  occurs  in  Bie,  Die  Musen  in  der  antiken  Kunst,  p.  58,  note  2,  where  he  is  listing  the  sarcophagi  of  his  type 
II,  the  Muses  with  Apollo:  "II  2  v.  Borghese:  M.-D.  3283."  Expanded  this  means:  Type  II,  number  2,  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  numbered  3283  in  the  collection  of  material  gathered  by  Matz  and  subsequently  by  Duhn  for  the 
corpus  of  ancient  sarcophagi  which  Robert  finally  undertook  to  publish  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  German 
Archaeological  Institute,  Berlin. 

2Venturi,  II  Museo  e  la  Oalleria  Borghese,  p.  21. 

3Dutschke,  Ravennatische  Studien,  p.  129. 

*"Nr.  LXXV." 

^American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  XXVII,  1923,  p.  70. 

6Misled  by  the  Montferrand  sarcophagus  in  the  Hermitage,  Petrograd,  Th.  Reinach  (op.  cit.,  p.  209,  note  2) 
printed  the  erroneous  opinion,  "  L'un  des  fragments  provienl  d'une  grande  face."  Following  him  unfortunately,  Michon 
(op.  cit.,  p.  81,  note  3)  says,  "Semble  la  partie  droite  d'une  grande  face,"  which,  however,  quite  independently  of  the 
Borghese  sides,  a  glance  at  the  architectural  decoration  shows  to  be  impossible. 
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sides,  hence  with  their  heads  to  our  right,  we  may  conveniently  call  this  left  end  the  foot 
of  the  sarcophagus.  For  it  the  dimensions  given  by  Michon1  are  1.  m.  wide  by  0.99  m. 
high.  This  end  has  forfeited  the  left-hand  column  and  fits,  therefore,  to  the  back  (PI. 
XXVII),  to  which  the  columns  of  both  extremities  are  attached  with  but  minor  loss. 
The  present  gross  dimensions  of  the  back  run  2.13  m.  long  by  1.  m.  high.  For  the  re- 
maining end,  the  head  (PI.  XXVIII),  as  we  can  call  it,  on  which  the  almost  total  loss  of 
the  right-hand  column  harmonizes  with  our  reassembling,  the  dimensions  given  by  Michon 
are  1.04  m.  wide  by  0.99  m.  high. 

The  condition  of  the  reliefs  throughout  cannot  but  be  described  as  distressing.  As 
objects  found  before  the  days  of  modern  curatorship,  they  have  been  long  used  as  decora- 
tive pieces  (those  in  the  Louvre  were  used  to  decorate  the  east  facade  of  the  Villa 
Borghese)2  and  thus  subjected  to  such  weathering,  mutilation,  restoration,  and  so  forth, 
as  have  not  been  the  lot  of  other  Sidamara  sarcophagus  fragments  of  more  recent  discovery. 
The  two  pieces  in  the  Villa  Borghese  are  now  heavily  encumbered  with  plaster  and  white- 
wash, which,  however  confusing  to  the  student,  give  them  indeed  a  more  attractive  appear- 
ance than  that  of  the  Louvre  fragments,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  seem  to  call  for 
refreshing  by  some  such  treatment  to  make  them  more  presentable.  With  the  reliefs  in 
their  present  condition  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  see  precisely  how  much  is  plaster 
and  how  much  is  marble  or  marble  veneered  with  plaster.  In  general,  the  more  sus- 
ceptible projecting  parts,  especially  faces,  attributes,  and  extended  limbs,  have  been 
damaged  or  broken  away;  and  the  smoothing  over  of  roughened  but  intact  parts  makes 
the  condition  of  the  reliefs  seem  more  ragged  than  it  actually  is.  Likewise,  unless  one 
looks  closely  at  the  well  preserved  parts,  the  presence  of  the  smoothed,  plastered  parts 
makes  the  remaining  original  workmanship  seem  poorer  than  it  actually  was. 

Michon,  who  has  been  the  only  one  to  publish  an  opinion  on  the  question,  thought 
the  marble  of  the  Louvre  ends  Italian.  Our  power  of  distinguishing  and  locating  marbles 
is  at  present  inadequate  to  admit  of  a  final  decision  on  this  point.  It  has  sometimes  been 
too  great  a  temptation  to  see  evidence  for  a  favored  theory  in  the  kind  of  marble  used. 
"  Proconnesian "  has  been  worked  overtime,  perhaps  justly,  but  without  proof.  With 
many  of  the  ancient  quarries  that  might  compete  for  consideration  (particularly  the 
Asiatic  ones,  from  which  considerations  of  topography  make  it  evident  that  the  marble  of 
many  of  the  Sidamara  sarcophagi  came)  not  even  located,  much  less  explored,  it  is  prema- 
ture for  us  systematically  to  deny  or  to  allot  each  vagrant  marble  to  a  place  of  origin. 
Furthermore,  the  similarity  of  marbles  from  different  quarries  and  the  variety  from  the 
same  quarry  set  a  problem  which  is  very  complex. 

The  technical  evolution  of  Mediterranean  sculpture  in  stone  from  the  age  of  Augustus 
to  the  age  of  Constantine  lies  in  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  drill  upon  the  hereditary 
province  of  the  chisel.  On  the  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus  the  chisel  was  used  for  the 
bases  and  spiral  flutings  of  the  columns,  the  conches,  oves,  and  other  less  intricate  decora- 
tive features.  But  the  rest  of  the  architectural  ornament,  especially  the  foliation,  clearly 
shows  the  typical  deep  borings  and  resultant  coloristic  effect  produced  by  the  drill.  The 
finish  of  the  figures  seems  to  have  been  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  tools: 
they  were  used  in  combination.  On  the  Homer  (PI.  XXVIII),  for  instance,  one  can  discern 
the  use  of  both  on  the  upraised  hand.     Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  than  the  way 

'Although  my  own  measurements  do  not  exactly  agree,  and  Clarae  has  still  others  (in  each  case,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  plastering),  it  seems  best  to  give  what  may  be  termed  the  official  net  dimen- 
sions, as  published  by  Michon. 

2Miehon,  op.  HI.,  p.  80,  note  2. 
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the  drill  is  suddenly  brought  into  play  to  get  the  exaggerated  shadows  between  the  fingers : 
this  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  outer  hand  of  each  of  the  figures  beside  the  tomb-portal 
(PI.  XXIX) ;  the  woman's  fingers  are  broken  away,  thus  revealing  the  great  depth  of  the 
drill-holes  between  them  at  their  springing.  A  comparison  of  these  borings  with  others  on 
the  adjoining  architecture,  such  as,  for  example,  those  above  the  conch,  shows  that  the 
marmorarius  had  drills  of  different  sizes  available,  just  as  he  had  by  inherited  practice 
chisels  of  different  sizes.  What  now  remains  of  the  original  hair  is  deeply  and  thoroughly 
drilled  with  these  varying  drills.  For  the  drapery  the  choice  between  chisel  and  drill  does 
not  depend  on  the  width  or  the  direction  of  the  fold  but  on  the  depth  of  shadow  desired. 
The  shadow-producing  folds  are  those  which  are  deep  relatively  to  their  width  and  which 
could  therefore  be  more  readily  achieved  by  the  drill. 

The  effect  of  the  reliefs  remaining  from  the  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus  is  impaired 
not  only  by  the  loss  along  their  lower  edges  but  also  by  the  loss,  along  with  the  cover 
to  which  it  is  regularly  attached  on  sarcophagi  of  this  type,  of  a  projecting  cornice  which 
should  crown  the  architectural  decoration  of  the  reliefs.  With  the  field  cut  down  thus  the 
sediculse  and  figures  are  left  disproportionately  large. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  monument  I  have  felt  that  a  detailed  description 
must  be  given.  Although  the  architectural  decoration  is  in  some  ways  more  important, 
I  follow  custom  in  describing  the  figures  first. 

The  five  figures  of  the  front  (PL  XXVI)  are  framed  in  three  aBdiculae  and  the  two 
interspaces  between  them.  All  stand  on  the  same  level  and  are  on  the  same  scale.  Apollo 
in  the  middle  is  flanked  by  two  Muses  on  either  side,  the  other  five  Muses  being  on  the 
back  (PI.  XXVII).  As  Bie1  shows  by  an  accumulation  of  monumental  and  literary 
evidence,  the  elaboration  of  a  set  of  individual  functions  and  corresponding  attributes  for 
each  of  the  nine  Muses  came  very  tardily  in  antiquity  and  the  association  of  a  certain 
Hesiodic  name  with  each  function  or  attribute  was  never  rigorously  established  for  the 
whole  nine.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  no  thorough-going 
correlation  between  attributes  and  statuary  types.  Even  within  the  narrow  range  of  the 
Asiatic  sarcophagi  the  same  statuary  type  appears  with  different  attributes.  In  what 
follows,  therefore,  it  is  for  our  present  convenience  rather  than  with  any  certainty  of  the 
original  intention  that  a  definite  function  and  a  Hesiodic  name  is  given  to  each  figure 
according  to  the  attribute  she  now  carries:  for  this  reason  it  matters  very  little  to  us, 
just  as  it  would  have  mattered  very  little  to  the  marmorarius,  whether,  through  restoration 
or  otherwise,  the  attributes  are  interchanged  or  not. 

All  the  Muses  wear  the  chiton  and  the  himation.  The  former  always  reaches  to  the 
ground,  and  it,  therefore,  partly  conceals  the  feet.  Before  restoration,  which  has  fre- 
quently provided  it  with  long  tight  sleeves  covering  the  forearm,  it  usually  had,  as  far  as 
my  somewhat  hasty  examination  of  preserved  parts  could  show,  wide  sleeves  reaching 
about  to  the  elbows.  The  Muses  wear  soft  nondescript  shoes  with  thick  soles.  Their  curly 
hair,  unadorned,  is  combed  back  over  the  ears  and  gathered  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  the 
head.  With  one  exception  (Polymnia)  they  stand  very  nearly  in  full  face  view.  Their 
heads  are  turned  in  varying  degrees  to  look  toward  the  middle  figure  on  either  relief. 
Though  the  shoulders  remain  practically  horizontal,  the  weight  is  borne  noticeably  on  one 
leg  (Standbein).  The  other  leg  (Spielbein)  with  bent  knee  shows  through  the  drapery. 
Although  the  types  are  so  generalized  that  the  numbers  do  not  indicate  iconographic 
accuracy,  I  give  each  Muse  her  number  in  the  list  of  types  made  out  by  Bie  in  his  book 

lDie  Musen  in  der  anliken  Kunst,  supplemented  by  his  article  on  the  same  subject,  s.  v.,  Musen,  in  Roschers 
Lexikon  der  Mythologie,  Vol.  II,  pp.  3256  ff. 
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just  cited.  They  derive  from  Hellenistic  sculpture  and  are  repeated  on  three  other  Muse 
sarcophagi  of  the  Asiatic  series  (British  Museum,  London;  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum, 
Berlin;  Villa  Mattei,  Rome). 

In  the  left  terminal  sedicula  of  the  front  (PI.  XXVI)  stands  the  Muse  of  History, 
Clio  (Bie's  type  two,  alpha,  though  her  restored  right  hand  is  not,  as  usual,  on  her  breast). 
Her  chiton  is  girdled  high  with  a  narrow  cord-like  cincture.  Her  himation  is  draped  over 
both  shoulders  and  the  end  that  falls  from  her  right  shoulder  is  carried  across  in  front  in 
a  thick  mass  that  wraps  about  her  left  wrist  and  supports  her  right  forearm.  Her  weight 
rests  on  her  right  leg,  toward  which  her  body  is  turned  slightly,  while  her  head  is  turned 
in  the  other  direction.  Although  the  hands,  like  the  face,  are  restored,  the  identifying 
attribute,  the  rotulus  held  in  her  left  hand,  remains  to  make  our  naming  easy. 

In  the  left  interspace  stands  the  Muse  of  Music,  Euterpe  (Bie's  type  one,  eta). 
Her  chiton  is  girdled  by  a  wide  belt  with  seamed  edges  and  scroll  embroidery.  The  hima- 
tion hangs  down  the  back  pendant  from  each  shoulder  where  it  is  knotted;  the  corners 
hang  down  to  the  belt  in  front.  The  restoration  of  the  sleeved  forearms  holding  each  a 
pipe  is  not  convincing  in  detail.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  similar  to  that  of  Clio,  but 
Euterpe  is  a  little  taller  and  she  turns  her  head  more  sharply  to  the  right. 

In  the  middle  sedicula  the  succession  of  the  Muses  is  interrupted  by  Apollo  Musagetes 
playing  the  lyre  (Bie's  type  one,  epsilon,  a  muse  type  occasionally  assumed  by  Apollo). 
He  is  turned  to  the  right  in  three-quarters  view,  nude  to  the  hips  save  for  his  left  shoulder, 
while  over  his  right  shoulder  his  long  hair  hangs.  With  extensive  restorations,  the  most 
unpleasant  features  of  which  are  the  solidifying  of  the  hair  on  top  of  the  head  and  the 
emphasizing  of  the  conspicuously  wooden  right  arm  and  hand  playing  the  lyre,  he  stands 
firmly  on  his  right  leg,  his  left  foot  being  raised  to  rest  on  the  plinth  of  the  adjoining  column 
base.  He  wears  no  chiton.  The  himation  is  draped  around  his  hips  and  only  an  end  is 
carried  up  to  be  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder  from  behind ;  from  his  hips  it  falls  nearly  to 
the  ankles,  which  like  the  feet  are  bare  as  now  restored,  but  it  leaves  exposed  his  upraised 
leg  to  the  knee,  because  it  is  caught  up  on  the  thigh  to  support  the  lyre,  which  rests  against 
his  left  shoulder. 

In  the  right  interspace  stands  looking  toward  Apollo  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  Thalia 
(Bie's  type  three,  lambda,  which,  however,  occurs  more  commonly  reversed).  A  narrow 
girdle  gathers  the  chiton  beneath  her  breasts.  The  himation  is  thrown  back  over  her  left 
shoulder,  carried  low  on  her  right  side,  and  hung  doubled  in  front  from  a  heavy  roll  above 
her  hips.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  the  comic  mask,  in  her  left  hand  the  pedum.  The 
bending  of  her  right  leg  is  accompanied  by  a  freer  curve  of  the  body  than  the  others  have. 

In  the  right  terminal  sedicula  is  the  Tragic  Muse,  Melpomene  (Bie's  type  three, 
beta).  The  pose  of  the  body  and  the  girdled  chiton  are  analogous  to  those  of  Euterpe. 
The  himation,  however,  is  different :  it  is  massed  in  heavy  folds  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
arm.  The  much  restored  head  is  different  too  in  consequence  of  its  being  turned  like  all 
the  rest  toward  the  middle.  On  the  breast  may  have  been  a  diminutive  Gorgoneion.  The 
attributes,  as  restored,  are  the  tragic  mask  in  her  left  hand  and  the  short  sword — really  no 
more  than  a  dagger — in  her  right. 

Passing  on  around  the  corner  (originally;  now  we  must  pass  from  Rome  to  Paris) 
to  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  (PI.  XXVIII),  we  find  but  three  figures  narrowly  confined 
in  an  sedicula  and  flanking  interspaces.  The  sequence  of  the  Muses  is  again  interrupted, 
this  time  by  a  figure  of  Homer  attended  by  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  (there  are  not 
sufficient  attributes  for  distinguishing  between  the  latter  tjwo  figures).  The  three  figures 
are  accommodated  to  the  more  restricted  quarters  by  being  made  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
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those  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  sarcophagus.  To  raise  them  to  the  same  approximate 
height  they  are  elevated  on  a  continuous  podium,  which  cuts  across  the  column  bases  and 
projects  sufficiently  to  give  the  figures  a  footing;  to  the  right  and  left  the  projection  takes 
the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship  seen  in  profile. 

In  the  left  interspace  the  personified  poem  stands  in  full  face  view,  and  somewhat 
awkwardly  because  her  left  knee,  being  in  full  face,  is  but  slightly  bent  though  the  foot  is 
raised  on  the  curl  of  the  prow.  She  turns  her  face,  clumsily  repaired,  toward  the  Homer. 
Her  chiton,  long  like  those  of  the  Muses,  is  girdled  high  but  the  girdle  concealed  by  a  fold 
of  the  chiton  pulled  up  through  it.  The  himation  appears  on  her  left  shoulder,  swings  low 
on  her  right  side,  and  hangs  from  a  roll  that  runs  diagonally  across  her  abdomen  up  to  her 
left  arm.  The  restored  forearms  and  hands  are  awkward  and  meaningless  as  they  now 
appear,  both  raised,  the  left  holding  an  end  of  drapery. 

The  Homer  forms  a  welcome  break  in  the  series  of  youthful  feminine  types,  to  which 
the  Apollo  did  not  constitute  a  noticeable  exception.  The  austere  aged  figure,  with  shaggy 
hair  and  long  beard,  happens  to  be  well  preserved.  Visible  on  his  right  breast,  shoulder, 
and  arm,  is  the  chiton;  otherwise  his  body  is  closely  wrapped  in  the  himation,  which 
reaches  to  his  shins.  The  feet  are  sandaled.  His  left  knee  is  bent.  His  body  is  posed 
rather  easily,  in  full  front  view,  and  he  looks  slightly  to  the  right.  His  exposed  right 
forearm  is  raised  and  the  hand  grasps  the  beard;  his  left  hand,  barely  projecting  from  the 
himation  tightly  holds  a  rotulus. 

The  other  personification,  resting  her  weight  on  her  left  leg  (the  foot  now  broken 
away  below  the  drapery),  plants  her  raised  right  foot  on  the  curl  of  the  prow.  This  whole 
leg  and  foot  are  in  profile  and  the  other  leg  is  turned  somewhat  in  the  same  direction. 
The  torso  is  in  full  face  but  the  head,  heavily  restored,  is  turned  toward  the  Homer  again. 
Her  right  hand  likewise  is  raised  toward  him  in  the  gesture  of  speech  (which  was  probably 
the  gesture  also  of  the  figure  oppostite).  Her  left  arm,  much  of  which  is  concealed  by  the 
drapery,  has  lost  the  wrist  and  hand,  which  evidently  projected  directly  forward;  it  was 
probably  restored  and  the  restoration  lost  too. 

Again  we  round  the  corner  (and  find  ourselves  back  in  Rome),  to  return  to  the  Muses 
(PI.  XXVII),  the  remaining  five  of  which  are  arranged  like  the  five  figures  of  the  sar- 
cophagus front.  Those  in  the  aediculae,  however,  are  slightly  smaller,  each  aedicula 
having  a  podium  which  supports  the  diminished  figure  as  well  as  the  two  columns  whose 
pedestals  it  supplants. 

In  the  left  terminal  aedicula  stands  the  Muse  of  the  Chorus,  Terpsichore  (Bie's  type 
one,  gamma).  Although  her  pose  is  in  no  way  exceptional,  her  right  knee  bent,  her  head 
turned  toward  the  middle,  the  anatomy  seems  to  be  understood  unusually  well.  The 
himation  is  worn  in  the  standard  way,  twice  over  her  left  shoulder  and  once  under  her 
right  arm.  Her  right  hand  (it  seems  unlikely  that  the  motive  is  one  that  would  come  to 
a  restorer's  mind  entirely  unsuggested  although  the  hand,  one  cannot  fail  to  see,  is  restored) 
has  pulled  out  from  below  and  wrapped  itself  in  some  of  the  himation  that  doubled  passes 
diagonally  across  the  front  of  the  body.  Her  left  hand  holds  the  lyre  firmly  supported 
against  her  left  side  and  arm.  The  instrument  seems  to  be  attached  like  a  quiver  or 
sword  by  a  strap  hanging  diagonally  from  the  opposite  shoulder,  for  this  reason  it  might  be 
called  a  phorminx. 

In  the  left  interspace  is  the  Muse  of  Love,  Erato  (Bie's  type  one,  beta).  Although 
her  legs  are  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  figure's,  body  and  head  are  in  nearly  the  same 
position.  Peculiar  is  the  narrow  piece  of  the  himation,  presumably  the  end  that  would 
normally  fall  down  behind,  that  is  brought  forward  around  her  right  arm  and  pulled  across 
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cornerwise  down  to  her  left  wrist,  thus  cutting  the  usual  diagonal  folds  at  right  angles. 
Her  right  hand,  restored  as  usual,  is  raised  to  her  breast;  her  left  rests  on  the  lyre,  crowded 
in  between  her  and  the  adjoining  column,  and  resting  on  its  plinth.  The  instrument  is 
larger  than  the  two  already  mentioned :    perhaps  it  could  be  called  a  cithara. 

The  middle  fedicula  (PL  XXX)  is  occupied  by  the  Epic  Muse,  Calliope  (Bie's  type 
two,  theta).  Her  position  and  appearance  resemble  those  of  Euterpe  and  Melpomene  of 
the  sarcophagus  front  with  the  following  differences:  her  head  is  turned  in  three-quarters 
profile  to  the  left;  her  belt  is  narrower  and  lacks  the  scroll  design;  her  himation  is  worn 
like  a  cape,  mainly  behind  her,  but  an  end  comes  over  each  shoulder  and  runs  down  within 
the  girdle  to  the  loin;  her  attributes  as  restored  (along  with  the  projecting  hands  that  hold 
them)  are  a  tablet  in  her  left  hand  and  a  rotulus  in  her  right. 

In  the  right  interspace  is  the  Muse  of  Astronomy,  Urania  (Bie's  type  four,  beta). 
Her  left  knee  is  bent  awkwardly;  her  face  is  at  present  rigidly  frontal,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  hair  seems  to  grow  further  forward  on  her  left  cheek  indicates  that  the  face  originally 
turned  a  little  toward  the  middle  figure.  The  himation  is  not  thrown  back  a  second  time 
over  her  left  shoulder  but  is  caught  tight  at  her  elbow.  Her  attributes,  restored  of  course, 
are  the  globe  and  the  stylus,  or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  the  curious  but  frequently 
occuring  stick  in  her  stiffly  restored  right  hand. 

The  remaining  Muse,  in  the  right  terminal  sedicula,  is  Polymnia  (Bie's  type  two, 
beta),  she  who  presides  over  oratory  and  sacred  poetry.  She  stands  easily,  the  weight  on 
her  right  leg,  her  left  elbow  resting  heavily  on  a  tree-trunk,  toward  which  she  turns  her 
body  in  three-quarters  view.  But  the  head  (restored  with  moderate  correctness  as  to 
position,  I  believe)  turns  back  toward  the  middle  of  the  relief,  and  her  left  leg,  free  of 
weight,  swings  back  in  front  of  the  right  leg  in  the  same  direction.  A  bit  of  the  chiton 
appears  near  her  feet  and  at  her  left  elbow.  Otherwise  the  himation  wraps  up  the  body, 
legs,  arms,  and  even  right  hand.  Her  right  arm  showing  through  the  tight  himation  is 
raised  toward  her  neck;  the  elbow  rests  on  her  left  hand,  which  hold  a  rotulus. 

Again  we  turn  the  corner  (returning  to  Paris)  and  come  to  the  foot  of  the  sarcophagus 
(PL  XXIX).  The  architectural  framework  is  like  that  of  the  head ;  in  the  middle  fedicula 
is  the  tomb-portal  (the  description  of  which  we  shall  postpone  in  order  to  treat  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  architectural  decoration)  and  in  the  flanking  interspaces  are  figures  on  the 
reduced  scale  of  those  of  the  sarcophagus  head.  The  two  figures  and  the  tomb-portal  are 
also  similarly  raised  on  an  elevation,  here  hardly  a  podium  (since  it  is  discontinuous,  only 
concealing  the  column  base  to  the  left  of  the  tomb-portal),  but  rather  a  succession  of  three 
pedestals:  at  the  sides,  they  have  the  rounded  form  of  statue  pedestals  seen  in  relief, 
appropriate  for  the  figures;  in  the  middle,  in  front  of  the  tomb-portal  to  support  the 
offering-table,  is  a  pedestal  of  greater  projection,  broken,  but  probably  segmental. 

At  the  left  is  a  female  figure,  with  head  veiled,  wearing  long  chiton,  and  himation 
one  end  of  which  is  brought  round  again  over  her  right  arm  and  diagonally  down  into  her 
left  hand,  from  which  folds  hang  to  the  knee.  The  head  and  body  are  nearly  in  full  face, 
though  the  figure  has  a  kind  of  Praxitelean  double  curve— in  the  third  dimension  too.  Her 
left  knee,  clumsily  restored,  is  bent;  her  feet  are  shod  like  those  of  the  Muses.  Both 
hands  are  busy  with  the  drapery,  her  left  restored,  her  right,  on  her  right  breast,  barely 
projecting  from  the  himation  and  mostly  broken  away. 

At  the  right  is  a  male  figure  with  thick  tufts  of  hair  and  full  beard.  He  too  is  frontal 
but  with  a  definite  walking  pose  that  goes  much  further  than  the  bending  of  his  right  knee. 
The  short  chiton  is  seen  only  on  the  breast.  The  himation  is  worn  wrapped  about  both 
shoulders,  covering  both  arms,  and  falling  nearly  to  the  ankles;   a  heavy  roll  of  it  that 
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passes  across  his  waist  is  grasped  by  his  battered  left  hand ;  his  right  hand,  now  broken 
away,  was  supported  at  the  other  side  by  this  same  roll  from  which  it  but  slightly  pro- 
jected.    The  feet  are  sandaled. 

The  description  of  the  architecture  is  simplified  by  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
sides  and  between  the  two  ends.  One  description  with  minor  qualifications  applies  to  both 
front  and  back  (Cf.  Pis.  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXX). 

The  three  sedicula}  and  interspaces  on  the  front  and  on  the  back  of  the  sarcophagus 
are  carried  out  in  the  architecture  common  to  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi.  The  columns  of 
the  front  stand  on  pedestals  (which  have  at  present  no  base-molding  but  rest  directly  on 
the  wide  fillet  which  forms  the  restored  lower  edge  of  the  sarcophagus  front)  in  the  form 
of  a  die  with  a  cap-molding  consisting  of  a  heavy  fillet  above  a  cant  molding,  something 
less  than  a  quarter-round;  the  columns  of  the  back  stand  on  the  above-mentioned  podia 
the  original  form  of  which  is  concealed  by  plaster  but  was  apparently  that  of  a  rectangular 
block  with  a  cap  consisting  of  a  cant  molding  and  fillet.  On  pedestal  or  podium  rests  the 
plinth,  a  very  thin  square  plate.  The  column  base  has  three  toruses  with  no  real  trochilus, 
though  the  lowest  torus  is  of  so  exaggerated  a  projection  that  it  offers  a  wide  upper  surface 
in  which  a  groove  is  sunk  so  as  to  give  this  torus  a  bulging  edge.  The  other  two  toruses 
are  but  little  wider  and  no  thicker  than  the  heavy  shaft-ring,  which  seems  one  of  them 
save  for  its  flatter  upper  surface.  The  shafts  are  spirally  fluted,  upward  and  inward  for 
each  sdicula.  The  height  of  the  shaft  is  about  five  times  the  diameter,  exclusive  of  the 
ring  at  the  bottom  and  the  astragal  at  the  top;  they  with  the  base  and  pedestal  (or  podium) 
make  up  another  diameter  approximately.  The  height  of  the  capital  is  about  1.2 
diameters.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  both  derived  from  the  Corinthian  order,  a  round 
acanthus  bell,  and  a  square  block  comprising  an  elaboration  of  the  corner  volutes  and 
returning  spirals  as  well  as  the  abacus  proper.  The  two  parts  are  of  nearly  equal  height 
and  are  sharply  distinguished  despite  the  historical  connection  of  the  volutes  and  spirals 
with  the  growth  below.  The  foliage  of  the  bell  is  now  so  mutilated  and  plastered  up  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  in  detail.  Deep  drilling,  coloristic  treatment,  would  make  the 
foliation  sufficiently  confused,  but  when  this  confusion  is  supplemented  by  such  damage,  it 
makes  it  impossible  to  see  more  than  a  suggestion  of  what  was  intended.  Only  after  com- 
parison with  better  preserved  examples  is  the  arrangement  clear.  Of  the  traditional  eight 
leaves  with  which  the  capital  would  be  provided  traces  of  three  slender,  spiky,  many-lobed 
ones  show  on  the  side  toward  us,  one  in  the  middle  with  deep  boring  on  its  face  and  around 
and  under  it,  and  two  below  the  corners  right  and  left,  shooting  out  sharp  lobes  to  those  of 
the  middle  leaf.  The  leaves  are  joined  in  a  continuous,  undifferentiated,  overhanging  lip, 
which  forms  the  division  between  the  two  members  of  the  capital.  A  stem  rises  from  the 
tip  of  the  middle  leaf  to  carry  an  overhanging  leaf-end  that  bulges  out  from  the  middle  of 
the  slightly  concave  abacus.  Between  the  abacus  and  the  bell  are  seen  four  volutes  of 
equal  size.  They  are  fragile  and  undercut  but  protected  by  being  connected  with  the 
foliage  by  pins.  The  outer  volutes  seem  to  depend  from  the  corners  of  the  abacus  and  curl 
inward;  the  middle  ones  seem  to  depend  from  the  middle  leaf  stem  and  curl  outward. 

Although  the  fluting  of  the  columns  relates  them  to  their  respective  sediculse,  their 
regular  spacing,  as  of  a  colonnade,  suffers  but  one  significant  variation:  Terpsichore's 
sedicula,  at  the  left  end  of  the  back,  is  much  narrower.  The  sculptor  made  up  here  rather 
abruptly  for  the  shortness  of  the  back. 

The  columns  carry  a  discontinuous  entablature.  It  is  broken  out  en  ressaut  above 
the  capitals  and  returned  along  the  wall  across  the  intercolumniation.     It  is  interrupted 
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in  its  horizontal  movement  by  conches  (fluted  upward)  in  the  sediculse,  although  all  but 
the  lower  part  follows  the  line  of  the  gable  and  arches. 

The  moldings  of  the  entablature  are:  a  leaf-and-dart  on  a  practically  flat  cyma 
reversa,  a  narrow  fillet,  an  egg-and-dart  (Puzzle:  find  the  dart!  A  diligent  search  reveals 
one  at  the  left  of  Euterpe,  and  one  only!)  on  a  flattened  ovolo,  a  row  of  heavy  dentils,  a 
wide  fillet,  a  coloristic,  palmettized  scroll  on  a  shallow  cavetto,  a  vague  narrow  crowning 
fillet,  Above  the  capitals  the  dentils  and  wide  fillet  twice  appear,  once  for  the  horizontal 
cornice  of  the  sediculse,  which  is  however  interrupted  so  that  it  covers  little  more  than  a 
capital,  and  again  for  the  raking  or  arched  cornice.  The  ovolo  also  appears  in  its  proper 
place  beneath  them.  The  space  between  it  and  the  conch,  scarcely  more  than  two  small 
spandrels,  inadequate  to  receive  the  fillet  and  cyma,  which  are  in  order,  is  decorated  with 
scattered  drill-holes.  The  horizontal  lower  edge  of  the  conch  rests  on  the  adjoining 
capitals. 

The  outer  angles  of  the  gables  are  decorated  with  unclear  acroteria,  presumably  of 
palmette  design.  And  it  is  not  certain  how  the  gutter  was  treated,  if  indeed  there  was 
anything  more  than  the  crowning  fillet  already  mentioned.  The  gables  spring  from  above 
the  outer  corners  of  the  capitals  but  the  arches  from  above  the  middle.  The  latter  leave 
thus  a  vacancy  beyond  their  springing.  This  was  filled  with  diminutive  groups,  probably 
of  struggling  animals. 

The  architectural  decoration  of  head  and  foot  is  nearly  alike  except  for  the  tomb- 
portal  of  the  latter  (Cf.  Pis.  XXVIII,  XXIX).  There  are  four  columns,  approximately 
equidistant  but  inevitably  much  nearer  together  than  the  columns  of  the  sides.  The  two 
middle  ones,  fluted  spirally  upward  and  inward,  belong  to  a  middle  sedicula,  while  the 
two  outer  ones  belong  to  the  end-sediculse  of  the  long  sides.  Although  the  columns' 
pedestals,  and  bases  in  part,  are  concealed  by  the  various  pedestal  and  podium  arrange- 
ments for  the  figures,  they  generally  resemble,  as  do  the  columns'  other  features,  what  we 
have  already  studied  on  the  long  sides.  The  architrave  is  analogous  to,  and  in  fact  a 
continuation  of,  that  on  the  sides.  It  has,  however,  a  surprising  feature  which  appears 
most  conspicuously  on  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  at  the  left.  Here  it  does  not  spring  out 
en  ressaut  at  right  angles  over  the  column  but  it  is  curved  out  from  behind  the  personifica- 
tion,  that  stands  further  forward  than  the  Homer,  and  it  thus  bridges  over  in  a  curious  way 
the  left  side  of  the  intercolumniation.  In  this  way  a  greater  projection  of  the  entablature 
is  secured,  and  it  is  needed  because  the  column  at  this  end  is  set  further  forward  than  the 
middle  ones.  A  little  beyond  the  inner  line  of  its  shaft  a  slight  angle  in  the  entablature  is 
made  by  canting  it  back  to  the  left.  This  canting  I  conceive  to  be  due  possibly  to  a  final 
adjustment  at  this  corner  to  the  decoration  of  the  front.  Part  of  the  unusual  projection 
of  the  corner  may  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  is  longer 
than  the  back,  though  so  slight  a  disparity  would  easily  have  been  absorbed  by  a  diagonal 
surface,  without  any  such  rough  methods.  At  any  rate,  the  curved  entablature  and  the 
elimination  of  the  right  angle  en  ressaut  were  not  accidental.  For  that  the  right  hand 
corner  was  analogous  is  evidenced  by  two  circumstances:  the  figure  here  is  likewise 
standing  forward,  and  the  entablature  is  preserved  past  the  inner  line  of  the  shaft  without 
any  indication  of  a  ressaut,  despite  the  fact  that  the  column  on  this  side  is,  like  its  counter- 
part, further  forward  than  the  middle  columns,  above  which  a  decided  ressaut  was  resorted 
to.  On  the  foot  the  entablature  at  the  left  is  almost  entirely  destoyed,  but  that  of  the 
right  intercolumniation  shows  the  same  curve  instead  of  a  ressaut.  The  corner  is  pre- 
served to  show  that  there  was  no  canting  here.  The  plan  of  the  ends  was,  then,  that  of 
an  sedicula  projecting  from  a  wide,  shallow  niche.     Of  the  two  sediculse  there  only  remains 
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to  be  said  that  the  mass  of  the  corner  palmette  acroteria  is  conspicuous  though  details  are 
lost  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  gutter  had  any  special  decoration.  Above  the 
entablature  at  the  corners  that  joined  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  are  the  unmistakable 
remains  of  diminutive  animals.  By  analogy,  these  were  probably  lions  pulling  down  bulls 
around  the  corner  of  the  sarcophagus.  The  canting  on  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  would 
have  made  it  easier  to  work  a  continuous  group  around  the  angle. 

The  tomb-portal  of  the  foot  of  the  sarcophagus  is  so  wide  that  it  crowds  the  columns 
on  either  side  of  its  aedicula  and  even  partly  conceals  them.  It  has  a  heavy  hood,  borne 
at  each  end  by  brackets  in  the  form  of  the  cyma  reversa  with  the  ends  rolled  into  a  scroll. 
Between  the  brackets  are  the  ovolo  with  egg-and-dart  and  the  heavy  dentils,  while  upward 
the  usual  succession  is  continued,  with  the  wide  fillet,  the  cavetto  with  palmettized  scrolls, 
and  the  crowning  fillet  (here  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  non-existent).  The  moldings 
of  the  lintel  and  jambs  of  the  portal  proper  are  an  ogee,  the  lower  concave  curve  of  which 
is  very  wide,  between  a  narrow  fillet  within  and  a  wide  one  without.  The  doorway  is 
divided  by  a  trumeau  with  molded  base  (toruses)  and  cap  (astragal,  torus,  bell  with  leaves, 
quadrate  abacus).  Accordingly,  the  door  itself  is  bivalved.  The  upper  part  of  each 
valve  has  plain  stiles,  an  upright  sunken  panel  contained  by  an  ogee,  and  above  and  below 
this  panel  oblong,  faceted  projections,  the  lateral  facets  curved  inward,  the  horizontal 
ridge  grooved.  The  lower  parts  are  partly,  and  were  more,  hidden  by  a  lion-legged  offering 
table,  presumably  conceived  in  the  form  of  a  three-legged  side  table,  but  now  lacking  the 
front  leg.     The  now  indistinct  offerings  may  have  been  fruits  with  their  foliage. 

From  this  long  description  emerge  various  points  that  provoke  discussion.  The 
character  of  this  article  being  purely  descriptive  it  precludes  anything  more  than  the 
cursory  mention  of  a  half  dozen  moot  matters  on  which  the  study  of  the  Borghese-Louvre 
sarcophagus  appears  to  throw  light. 

Any  information  we  can  obtain  about  the  methods  of  an  ancient  atelier  is  always  of 
value.  From  the  description  of  our  sarcophagus  it  seems  possible  to  state  with  certainty 
the  way  in  which  the  work  was  carried  along.  The  design  was  laid  out  with  reference  to 
the  front,  and  the  back  was  made  to  conform  to  the  scale  as  best  it  might.  The  back 
seems  certainly  to  have  progressed  from  right  to  left  and  the  head  probably  so.  Presumably 
the  tools  used  made  it  natural  to  go  to  the  left  all  the  way  round.  Such  a  manner  of  working 
would  explain  the  evidences  of  poorer  workmanship  on  the  head.  We  have  ample  evidence 
that  sarcophagi  were  finished  sometimes  in  haste,  or  left  sometimes  unfinished.  The 
maladjustment  at  the  corner  of  head  and  front  looks  like  the  careless  conclusion  of  a  job. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  botchwork  on  the  head  occurs  on  other  Asiatic  sarcophagi. 
Morey  has  noted  it  on  the  new  Sardis  sarcophagus.1  On  the  head  of  the  Sidamara  sar- 
cophagus, despite  the  superlative  workmanship  on  the  podium,  Mendel  emphasizes  con- 
siderable defects  in  the  principal  scene:  the  awkward  composition,  the  unintelligible 
relations  of  the  animals,  and  the  crowding  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  horse's  head 
in  the  same  niche  as  the  man's.2  I  might  add  the  comment  that  the  scene  in  question  is 
moreover  a  direct  continuation  of  the  scene  on  the  back  of  the  Sidamara  sarcophagus— 
the  rider  makes  the  sixth  needed  to  balance  the  composition  of  the  back — and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  corner  separating  them  is  most  summarily  treated.  Back  and  head  belong 
together  architecturally;  but  their  surprising  substitution  of  a  later  kind  of  architecture 
(the  pendant  arcade  and,  to  get  equal  height  over  a  narrower  span,  the  horseshoe  arch  on 

Wp.  cit.,  p.  68. 

2 A/ 'usees  imperiales  ottomans,  Catalogue  des  sculptures  grecques,  Tomaines  el  byzantines,  no.  112,  pp.  288  ff. 
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the  head)  follows  not  from  their  being  later  than  the  front  and  foot  but  from  their  being 
less  conspicuous  and  thus  offering,  as  the  predella  offered  to  the  quattrocento  painter,  a 
chance  to  progress  without  offending  public  taste. 

A  much  discussed  question  is  that  of  the  center  of  production  of  the  Sidamara  sar- 
cophagi. The  current  opinion  is  that  they  were  the  product  of  an  exporting  atelier,  or, 
since  our  terminology  is  bound  to  be  inaccurate  and  anachronistic  anyway,  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  suggestive  to  say,  the  merchandise  of  a  mail-order  house,  for  the  trade  lay 
within,  not  without,  national  limits.  One  cannot  help  wondering  how  such  freight  was 
shipped.  There  was,  of  course,  an  enormous  marble  trade  in  antiquity,  one,  in  fact,  that 
modern  artists  look  back  to  with  a  sigh.  The  shipments,  however,  when  not  of  unworked 
stone,  were  of  pieces  more  portable  because  smaller  (capitals,  transennaB,  revetment  slabs, 
statues,  etc.)  or  less  breakable  (drums,  bases,  etc.)  than  are  these  sarcophagi.  We  are 
properly  impressed,  it  is  true,  by  the  feat  of  Theodoric  in  transporting  the  dome  of  his 
mausoleum  from  the  quarries  of  Istria,  and  the  huge  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  the  gaping- 
stock  of  thousands;  the  transportation  in  such  cases  was  mainly  or  wholly  by  water.  Yet 
the  topography  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi,  as  mapped  out  by  Morey,1  shows  their  popularity 
in  inland  regions.  It  was  a  problem  of  reaching  a  clientele  by  land — another  reason  why 
the  term  "exporting  atelier"  may  be  misleading.  Of  course  gigantic  building  stones  are 
found  at  ancient  sites  remote  from  water  transportation,  but  how  far  have  they  come? 
Always,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  from  a  nearby  source.  If  there  must  be  an  alternative 
to  the  platitude:  "God  in  His  wisdom  has  channelled  river  beds  or  brought  the  lake  or 
boundless  sea  near  to  the  sites  of  great  cities,"  it  is  "Or  failing  this  He  has  at  least  placed 
quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  that  work  in  megalithic  wise."  As  concerns  the 
sarcophagi  in  question,  let  us  take  a  concrete  example,  and  what  better  example  than  the 
titular  one,  the  Sidamara  sarcophagus?  There  are  (whatever  the  source  of  its  marble, 
which  Reinach  considers  local)  four  cogent  reasons  for  believing  it  was  worked  on  the  spot. 
The  first  is  the  inaccessibility  of  Sidamara:  it  lies  at  least  sixty  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  much  further  over  any  mountain  roads  past  or  present,  from  the  nearest  possible  point 
of  debarkation.2  The  second  is  the  massiveness  of  the  sarcophagus:  Th.  Reinach3  gives 
the  weight  of  the  trough  as  seventeen  long  tons  and  the  weight  of  the  cover  as  thirteen, 
each  of  a  single  piece,  and  these  figures  do  not  seem  exaggerated  when  we  consider  that  the 
former  is  six  feet  wide,  twice  as  long,  and  nearly  as  high,  while  the  latter  is  somewhat  wider 
and  longer,  two  feet  high  all  over,  and  more  than  twice  that  counting  the  reclining  figures. 
No  wonder  that,  after  leaving  it  neglected  for  a  quarter  century,  the  Turks  took  months 
getting  it  to  Constantinople,  constructing  special  vehicles  to  bring  it  to  the  railroad  and 
there  loading  it  on  two  locomotive  trucks:  even  with  our  heavy  railroad  equipment  the 
ordinary  load  of  an  American  box  car  is  but  ten  tons.  The  third  reason  is  the  fragility  of 
the  carving.  Nowadays  we  are  unable  to  lift,  load,  and  transport  such  objects  to  or  from 
out-of-the-way  places,  where  cartage  and  rehandling  are  involved,  without  breakage.  The 
Sidamara  sarcophagus  is  unfortunately  itself  an  example;  but  one  does  not  need  to  go  so 
far  afield — witness  the  left  side  of  the  counterpart  of  the  "Ludovisi  Throne"  in  the  Boston 
Museum.4  The  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus  illustrates  (especially,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  case  of  the  dart  of  the  egg-and-dart)  what  happens  when  decoration  of  the  Sidamara 

*Op.  cit.,  pi.  XVII,  fig.  10,  and  accompanying  text. 

2No  map  of  this  region  that  I  am  able  to  find   permits  an  exact  statement  of  the  distances,  but  Morey's  map 
just  cited,  shows  the  general  relationships,  provided  that  one  remembers  that  a  chain  of  mountains  skirts  the  shore. 
3Op.  cit.,  p.  193. 
'A  reproduction  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The  Art  Bulletin,  pi.  XLIV. 
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type  is  handled  too  much.  The  fourth  reason  is  the  futility  of  doing  the  work  on  the 
sarcophagus  elsewhere.  A  considerable  amount  of  local  work  was  indispensable  to  the 
placing  of  the  sarcophagus  in  its  permanent  setting.  Reliable  workmen  would  have  to  be 
present  for  that.  Why  not  send  the  carvers  to  the  scene  in  the  'first  place  and  avoid 
dealings  at  long  range  and  transportation  charges?  The  men  would  have  been  easier  to 
transport  than  the  sarcophagus.  It  is  important  to  note  that  at  Sardis,  the  only  place,  as 
far  as  I  know,  where  systematic  excavation  has  fully  revealed  the  setting  as  well  as  the 
Asiatic  sarcophagus,  Morey  finds  that  the  carvers  were  sent  to  do  the  work  on  the  spot.1 
For  the  reasons  given  it  seems  to  me  safe  to  assume  that  the  carvers  were  sent  to  Sidamara 
too.  All  this  does  not  controvert  the  theory  of  an  original  center  of  production  (which 
dispatched  sarcophagi  in  varying  stages  of  completion  as  well  as  workmen)  for  the  Sidamara 
sarcophagi.  The  adhesion  to  type  and  the  repetition  of  architectural  motives  and  of 
figures  makes  a  common  origin  for  many  of  the  sarcophagi  virtually  a  certainty.  But  we 
must  be  wary  in  trying  to  fix  the  center  of  production  geographically.  For,  apparently, 
it  came  to  be  associated  with  a  certain  group  of  workmen,  rather  than  with  a  certain  place, 
a  group  representatives  of  which  might  turn  up  in  various  places,  using  local  or  imported 
marble,  as  convenience  might  dictate,  but  always  using  their  own  methods  and  designs. 
Instead  of  the  metropolitan  civilization  (or  even  "small  town  life")  in  which  so  much  of 
the  art  of  the  later  Christian  centuries  was  conceived,  there  existed  at  this  time  a  cos- 
mopolitan civilization,  due  to  the  annealing  fire  of  imperialism,  and  thanks  to  which  the 
Asiatic  sarcophagi,  originating,  as  Professor  Morey  seems  conclusively  to  show,  at  Ephesus, 
might  in  their  various  modifications  enjoy  a  wide  diffusion.  This  diffusion  I  consider  to 
have  been  effected  in  part  through  the  migration  of  the  carvers  so  that  the  artistic  unity 
of  the  series  is  not  challenged  by  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  a  variety  of  marbles,  according 
to  local  demands,  or  by  the  existence  of  diverse  sub-types. 

The  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus  shows  with  unusual  clearness  the  relation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  trough  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  stage  fagades.  For  instance,  the  scenae 
frons  of  Aizanoi  (which  I  single  out  for  mention  because  it  is  illustrated  in  The  Art  Bulletin, 
Vol.  IV,  PI.  XV,  Fig.  6)  presents  the  arrangement  of  our  reconstituted  sarcophagus  as  seen 
from  the  end:  in  the  middle  is  a  rectangular  gabled  sedicula  in  a  concave  niche,  as  on 
either  end  of  the  sarcophagus;  at  the  right  and  at  the  left  a  gabled  sedicula  between  two 
arched  ones  on  a  flat  wall,  as  on  either  side  of  the  sarcophagus.  There  are  further  but  less 
significant  resemblances,  such  as  the  separate  podium  for  each  of  the  lateral  sediculse,  as 
on  the  back  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  inevitable  main  door  in  the  middle  sedicula,  cor- 
responding to  the  tomb-portal.  It  is  best  not  to  press  the  analogies  too  far,  for  the  archi- 
tectural scheme  of  the  stage  fagades  had  become  common  property,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  only  source  to  be  drawn  upon  in  creating  the  type  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi  is  shown  by 
their  covers. 

The  Asiatic  sarcophagi  (excluding  as  above  the  Riccardi  sarcophagus)  have,  as  far 
as  known  examples  go,  but  one  kind  of  cover,  the  Mine  with  reclining  figure  or  figures. 
Because  of  a  fundamental  association  of  ideas,  the  bed  form  of  grave,  leaving  other  peoples 
as  the  Egyptians  out  of  consideration,  is  found  throughout  the  Greek  world:  many 
examples  are  gathered  in  Volmoeller's  monograph,  Griechische  Kammergraber  mit  Toten- 
betten.  But  the  reclining  figures  on  top  are  peculiarly  popular  among  the  Etruscans,  and 
like  other  Etruscan  fashions  they  were  taken  over  and  spread  by  the  conquering  Romans.2 

■Morey,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

2For  examples  and  bibliography  see  Altmann,  Architeklur  und  Ornamentik  der  antiken  Sarcophage,  in  particular, 
part  I,  chapter  4.  Sometimes  the  cover  only  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi),  more  rarely  the  whole,  is 
conceived  as  the  kline. 
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It  concerns  us  particularly  that  they  found  favor  in  the  Eastern  provinces.  The  motive  is 
sometimes  garbled.  At  Palmyra,  which  failed  in  other  ways  to  take  Rome  verbatim,  we 
find  reclining  figures  under  the  end  of  the  bed  as  well  as  grouped  in  relief  on  the  cover.1 
Elsewhere  forms  evolved  even  more  sumptuous  than  the  Italic  prototypes.  The  bed 
reaches  an  elaboration  that  makes  it  fit  to  associate  with  the  rich  architectural  and  figure 
decorations  that  like  it  characterize  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi,  and  it  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  their  popularity  and  influence.2  Though  they  are  so  frequently  lost,  the  covers  were  of 
considerable  importance  not  only  as  furnishing  portraits  of  the  owners  but  also  as  giving 
the  fundamental  orientation  to  the  decoration  of  the  sarcophagus.  The  Borghese-Louvre 
sarcophagus  shows  this  orientation  clearly.  The  only  figures  of  the  front  and  back  that 
are  not  paired  and  centered,  namely,  the  Apollo  and  the  Calliope,  look  toward  the 
head  of  the  sarcophagus.  This  might  be  accidental  in  the  case  of  the  Calliope,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Apollo  it  must  be  premeditated  and  a  similar  emphatic  profiling  of 
the  middle  figure  of  the  front  toward  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  is  seen  on  the  above- 
named  two  key  examples  in  the  Ottoman  Museum,  from  Sidamara  and  Selefkeh. 

The  foot  of  the  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus  involves  also  a  point  in  orientation. 
There  are  two  places  that  immediately  suggest  themselves  as  locations  for  the  tomb-portal. 
One,  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus,  we  might  describe  as  opposite  the  face  of  the  deceased, 
since  the  inmate  could  be  conceived  as  reclining  on  the  left  side  like  the  portrait  on  top. 
Even  if  the  inmate  were  conceived  as  flat  on  his  back  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  other 
considerations  like  the  position  of  the  heart  and  the  desire  for  hypothetical  accessibility 
would  insure  the  preference  of  the  front  to  the  back:  the  outer  case  of  the  wooden  sar- 
cophagus from  the  tomb  of  Dehuti-Nekht  at  El  Bershah,  now  in  the  Boston  Museum, 
has  the  tomb-portal  painted  toward  the  right  of  the  front  on  the  inner  side,  that  is,  with 
Egyptian  literalism,  right  beside  the  head  of  the  mummy.  Classical  taste  and  symmetry 
were  both  opposed  to  such  displacement  of  the  tomb-portal  toward  the  right;  they  de- 
manded that  it  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  but  the  various  sarcophagi  with  this 
arrangement  do  not  concern  us  here.  The  other  natural  location  for  the  tomb-portal,  the 
foot  of  the  sarcophagus,  we  might  describe  as  in  front  of  the  deceased,  since  if  he  rose  it 
would  be  in  that  direction.  (Probably  the  custom  of  depositing  more  than  one  corpse  in 
a  sarcophagus  would  work  in  favor  of  this  arrangement.)3  This  is  the  location  regularly 
chosen  on  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi.  The  Melfi  sarcophagus'  seems  at  first  sight  an  excep- 
tion, but  there  are  reasons  to  suppose  that  its  cover  has  been  reversed,  as  is  notoriously 
the  case  with  the  Sidamara  sarcophagus.  As  the  Melfi  sarcophagus  is  set  up  at  present 
the  middle  figure  of  the  front  is  in  full  face,  the  others  being  paired,  but  the  middle  figure  of 
the  back  is  in  profile  toward  the  foot  of  the  sarcophagus,  as  is  also  her  neighbor  in  front  of 
her;  if  the  cover  were  whirled  around  the  orientation  would  be  like  that  described  above 
on  the  Borghese-Louvre,  Sidamara,  and  Selefkeh  sarcophagi  and  retained  on  the  other 
members  of  the  Asiatic  series  (as  far  as  we  have  enough  preserved  to  determine  orientation, 
and  except  for  the  labors  of  Heracles  in  which,  apart  from  that  of  the  Cretan  Bull,  it 
becomes  a  tradition  to  turn  him  to  the  right).  At  present  the  lifting  bosses  at  the  ends 
of  the  cover  do  not  exactly  coordinate  with  the  rough-hewn  projections  from  the  gables 
below:     one  is  displaced  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left;   reversal  of  the  cover  would 

'Strzygowski,  Orient  oder  Rom,  p.  19. 

«Altmann,  op.  tit.,  pp.  41  f.     Cf.,  e.  g.,  Robert,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  nos.  21,  25,  69  and  Vol.  Ill,  nos.  163,  221,  223. 

3As  would  seated  burial  if  practiced  at  this  time;  it  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  stories  told  of  the  finds 
made  in  sarcophagi  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

'Anlike  Deiikmaeler ,  Vol.  Ill,  Pis.  22-24  and  Delbrueck,  Jahrbuch  des  deulschen  archdologischen  Instituls,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  1913,  pp.  277-308.     The  present  front  view  is  reproduced  in  The  Art  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  PI.  XIV,  Fig.  5. 
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correct  this.     It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  tomb-portal  would  be  placed  behind  the  corpse: 
the  present  orientation  seems  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  unprecedented. 

The  head  of  the  Borghese-Louvre  sarcophagus,  though  it  bears  only  negatively  on  the 
question  of  orientation,  is  of  great  iconographic  interest.  Though  I  must  omit  here,  as 
throughout,  any  discussion  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  types,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  attention  to  the  suitability  of  those  chosen.  The  reminiscence  of  the  architecture 
of  the  theater,  that  medium  of  intellectual  interchange  occupying  in  antiquity  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  our  periodical  press,  may  be  dismissed  as  adventitious.  But  Apollo 
and  the  Muses'  were  intended  to  stand  for  what  was  best  in  Classical  civilization,  and  the 
bible  of  that  civilization  composed  of  two  testaments,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  accom- 
panied by  the  author,  properly  found  a  place  among  them,  while  the  two  ministrants, 
conceived  as  persons,  perhaps  even  portraits,  perform  appropriate  rites  at  the  door  of 
Hades,  of  which  Homer  had  so  beautifully  sung.  Here  is  a  summary  presentment  of  the 
ideals  of  humanism:  piety,  intelligence,  beauty— ideals  that  were  sufficient  even  unto 
death. 


article 


A  recent  study  of  the  Muses  in  sarcophagus  decoration,  supplementing  the  works  of  Bie  cited  above,  is  Dutschke's 
in  the  Jahrbueh  des  deutschen  archaolngischen  Institute,  Vol.  XXVII,  1912,  pp.  129-145. 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren,   1632-1723 

By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 

Frederic  Harrison,  too  recently  dead  to  have  his  place  assigned  in  the  culture  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
closes  his  capital,  short  essay  on  centenaries  with  these  words:  "Humanity  owes  reverence  to  its  ancestors  as  a  social 
and  even  a  religious  duty.  But  it  is  only  when  posterity  can  calmly  weigh  the  entire  posthumous  influence  of  their 
lives  as  a  whole."  In  other  words,  "the  truth  is  with  time."  A  man  the  second  centenary  of  whose  death  has  just 
been  celebrated  and  whose  birth  dates  back  to  within  a  decade  of  three  hundred  years  may  appropriately  receive 
some  notice  in  this  issue  of  The  Art  Bulletin. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  a  man  of  rare  type,  both  a  great  scientist  and  a  great  artist.  His  science  was  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical ;  his  art  was  architecture.  Newton  is  reported  to  have  called  him  the  first  mathematician  of 
his  day.  He  combined,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  mental  qualities  of  the  theoretical,  imaginative,  and  practical  man. 
So  widely  divergent  were  his  practical  inventions  as  astronomical  instruments  and  a  machine  for  sowing  grain  evenly. 
He  did  much  with  the  subjects  of  latitude  and  wind,  thereby  greatly  improving  the  science  of  navigation.  If  he  had 
done  nothing  more,  he  would  in  this  alone  have  been  a  potent  forwarder  of  civilization.  He  conceived  and  carried 
through  the  idea  of  a  hospital  for  sailors — the  first.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  contributor  to  its 
learning  through  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  a  master  of  English  whether  used  in 
a  scientific  treatise,  a  dissertation  on  beauty,  or  a  business  letter.  He  was  a  naturalist  who  loved  the  beauty  of  nature. 
None  other  could  write  of  " the  lofty  woods  with  their  clamorous  republic  of  rooks,  the  great  fountains,  the  placid 
pools."  As  a  draughtsman  he  was  superb.  He  was  a  useful  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  a  great  favorite  socially. 
I  could  treble  this  list  of  his  capacities  and  achievements,  but  I  shall  end  it  by  adding  the  single  fact  that  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  architect  the  English-speaking  race  has  yet  produced.  When  Wren  was  twenty-one,  his  lifelong 
friend,  the  diarist  Evelyn,  referred  to  him  as  "that  miracle  of  a  youth."  He  died,  past  ninety,  a  miraculous  old  man. 
The  world's  valuation  of  him  has  risen  steadily  as  posterity  has  calmly  weighed  the  "posthumous  influence"  of  his 
life.     He  is  an  ancestor  to  whom  humanity  does  "  owe  reverence." 

To  enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  historical  events  with  which  he  came  into  personal  contact  is  enough  to  spring 
even  the  dullest  imagination.  A  boy  of  eleven,  at  Westminster  school,  he  helped  defend  the  Abbey  against  the  Puritan 
mob,  and  he  saw  its  leader  killed  by  a  tile  thrown  from  the  roof.  He  saw  his  royalist  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  go 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  he  heard  the  bells  toll  for  Archbishop  Laud,  and  for  Stafford,  on  whose  death 
Evelyn  made  the  entry,  "the  wisest  head  in  England  was  severed  from  the  shoulders  of  Lord  Stafford."  He  saw  and 
knew  what  drove  the  Puritans  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  At  sixteen  he  entered  Oxford,  then  a  royalist  camp,  where 
Charles  the  First  held  court,  as  well  as  a  seat  of  learning.  He  knew  the  beheadal  of  Charles  the  First  and,  ten  years 
later,  the  death  of  Cromwell,  of  whose  funeral  Evelyn  entered  in  his  diary,  "the  joyfullest  I  ever  saw,  for  there  were 
none  that  cried  but  dogs."  Wren  was  no  "dog."  He  saw  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  1665  he  knew 
the  Great  Plague  in  London,  of  which  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Defoe  have  written,  actually  and  imaginatively,  what  is 
unique  among  the  records  of  horror.  In  1666  came  the  Great  Fire  in  London,  the  accounts  of  which  by  Pepys,  Evelyn, 
and  Defoe  are  again  unequalled  in  mastery.  The  venerable  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  burned,  along  with 
scores  of  churches  and  thousands  of  other  buildings.  Evelyn  made  this  entry,  "the  stones  of  Paule's  flew  like 
granados,  the  melting  lead  running  down  the  streets  in  streams."  What  this  meant  and  how  vast  the  old  church  was 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  completely  leaded  roof  had  an  area  of  six  acres. 

It  was  the  fire  that  brought  Christopher  Wren  to  the  fore  architecturally.  Two  years  previously,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  Wren,  without  any  experience,  was  called  upon  to  build  Pembroke  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  and 
the  Sheldonian  theatre  at  Oxford.  He  learned  his  architecture,  as  the  greatest  always  have,  on  the  ladder  and  the 
scaffold  and  among  the  carpenters  and  the  masons.  After  the  fire  he  immediately  began  to  plan  the  new  city  of 
London.  The  plan  which  he  made  was,  unfortunately,  not  put  into  execution.  It  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  all  city  plans.  Then,  between  1667  and  1710,  Wren  built,  in  London  alone,  sixty  churches  and  the  present  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  dome  of  which  is  the  most  wonderful  this  side  Michelangelo's  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 
And  he  built  well-nigh  numberless  dwellings,  palaces,  and  commercial  structures. 

The  steeples  of  his  churches  set  the  model  for  every  church  steeple  since,  particularly  those  delightful  eighteenth- 
century  structures  that  are  so  typical  of  the  old  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  our  own  eastern  seaboard.  The  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  gave,  indirectly,  the  model  for  our  capital  dome  in  Washington.  And  if  is  by  his  dome  of  St.  Paul's  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  known  the  world  over,  as  Michelangelo  is  known  by  his  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  As  they  stand 
together,  so  also  do  they  stand  apart  from  and  above  all  other  men.  To  understand  one  is  to  understand  the  other. 
It  is  as  if  the  equal  of  Shakespeare  had  arisen  to  write  another  Hamlet. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  this  man  who  thought  out  and  built  St.  Paul's  living  to  see  it  completed;  fascinating 
to  think  of  him,  past  eighty,  pulled  up  in  a  basket  for  the  last  time,  to  oversee  his  own  son,  at  that  tremendous  height, 
lay  the  cap-stone  of  the  whole  gigantic  undertaking;  inspiring  to  think  how  he  must  have  looked  down  upon  the 
towers  and  steeples  of  his  own  designing  scattered  all  over  London.  But  more  astonishing  than  all  else  is  it  to  reflect 
that  this  man — I  coimt  from  his  twenty-first  birthday — for  seventy  years  gave  the-  example  of  combining  the  life  of 
affairs  and  the  life  of  scholarly  research  at  their  best  and  fullest,  in  a  word,  the  example  of  what  a  man  can  be. 
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It  is  cause  for  general  congratulation  that  so  eminent  a  body  of  men  as  "the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  through  its  Committee  on  Education,  have  undertaken 
to  arouse  popular  interest  in  the  subject  [of  fine  arts],  and  to  make  art  instruction  an 
integral  part  of  all  education."  Their  initial  move  is  the  publication  of  The  Significance 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  prime  purpose  of  this  volume  is  "for  use  as  a  textbook  in  American 
colleges."  The  secondary  purpose  is  "for  general  reading  and  study  by  the  public. 
The  proverb  about  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  comes  to  mind.  The  implied  assump- 
tion that  public  and  college  students  are  one  in  respect  to  their  needs  and  that  their  needs 
can  be  met  by  the  same  means  is  most  interesting.  That  part  of  this  assumption  which 
relates  to  the  identity  of  needs  is  only  too  true,  but  that  which  relates  to  identical  treatment 
of  student  and  public  is  open  to  question.  That  the  college  student  possesses  a  youthful 
mind  and  is  surrounded  by  the  professoriate,  good  and  poor,  puts  him  into  a  class  quite 
apart  from  the  public,  which,  whatever  the  age  of  its  mind,  is  wholly  free  from  professorial 
influence  for  benefit  and  harm  alike.  _  . 

The  "outstanding  features"  of  the  volume  are  set  forthwith  categorical  precision  m 
ten  brief  paragraphs  of  the  introduction.  These  features  have  been  lived  up  to  with 
remarkable  consistency  in  the  ten  chapters  which  follow  and  which  form  the  book.  That 
there  are  regrettable  lapses  is  true,  but  they  are  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  first  of  the  ten  brief  paragraphs  setting  forth  the  "outstanding  features"  is  as 
follows:  "Freedom  from  technical  matter  not  essential  for  the  layman,  simple  language 
and  the  absence  of  complicated  theoretical  discussion." 

In  the  opening  essay,  Classical  Architecture,  pp.  22  f.,  we  read:  "The  sequence  of 
the  progress  of  the  Greek  shrine  or  temple  building  may  have  been  as  follows:  (1)  A  fire 
floor  of  stone  or  brick  upon  which  the  sacrificial  fire  was  built  and  later  elevated  upon  an 
altar.  (2)  A  wooden  shelter  above  the  fire  to  protect  it  from  the  weather  and  to  prevent 
its  being  extinguished.  An  attempt  was  at  once  made  to  make  this  shelter  incombustible 
by  building  it  within  a  cell  of  stone  or  of  brick,  which,  however,  was  of  too  insecure  a 
character  to  safely  carry  a  roof,  and  required  itself  protection  from  rain.  Consequently 
a  row  of  wooden  posts  supporting  a  beam  was  carried  all  around  the  cell  at  some  distance 
outside  of  it,  and  the  ceiling  beams  in  turn  were  extended  beyond  the  wall  and  rested  upon 
the  beam  above  the  posts  which  supported  it." 

This  is  confused,  and  it  does  involve  complicated,  theoretical  discussion. 
Again,  p.  24:    "The  elements  which  compose  the  Greek  temple  are  each  subdivided 
as  follows:     the  basic  platform,  the  column,  and  the  structure  above  the  column  called 
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the  entablature.  The  column  in  turn  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  base,  the  shaft,  and 
the  capital.  The  entablature  is  similarly  subdivided  into  the  epistyle,  architrave  or 
lintel;  the  frieze;  and  the  cornice.  The  Doric  frieze  is  composed  of  alternate  triglyphs, 
and  the  spaces  between,  or  metopes.  [The  Doric  frieze  is  mentioned  specifically  and  so 
described.  What  of  the  column  just  above 'which  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  base,' 
etc.]  The  cornice  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  bed  mould,  the  fascia,  and  the  crown 
moulding  or  cyma." 

This  is  simple  language  for  anyone  familiar  with  the  facts,  but  its  dividings  and 
subdividings  cannot  fail  to  puzzle  anyone  who  is  not,  whether  college  student  or  general 
reader.  So  too  of  such  statements  as ' '  mouldings  and  interstices  of  structure  were  decorated 
with  color."  In  some  cases  technical  terms  are  not  explained  or  defined,  while  in  others 
definition  is  repeated,  as,  for  example,  "the  Suburra,  the  slums  of  Rome,"  p.  44,  and  again, 
p.  47,  "the  Suburra,  or  slums  of  Rome." 

The  whole  chapter  suggests  hasty  writing.  This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the 
bibliography,  which  is  full  of  errors:  Flinder,  Petrie-Arts  and  Crafts  of  Egypt  for  Petrie, 
W.  M.  Flinders,  The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt;  Simpson,  E.  H.  for  Simpson,  F.  M.; 
Schuchardt  for  Schuchhardt;  Anderson,  W.  S.  and  Spier,  R.  P.  for  Anderson,  W.  J.  and 
Spiers,  R.  P. ;  Leroux,  E.  for  Leroux,  G. ;  Kimball,  F.  for  Kimball,  S.  F. ;  together  with 
incomplete  titles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  epilogue,  the  subject  of  which  is  Significance  of  Art,  by  the 
same  author  as  the  introductory  chapter,  is  a  piece  of  rigorously  reasoned  and  charmingly 
expressed  thought. 

A  book  written  by  eleven  different  men,  as  this  book  is,  every  one  distinguished, 
cannot  be  expected  to  entirely  escape  contradiction  of  one  part  by  another.  It  may  even 
be  thought  that  such  contradiction  will  beget  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  will 
on  the  part  of  readers  not  new  in  the  field.  It  will  not  on  the  part  of  some  other  readers. 
For  example,  in  the  introduction  we  read,  "The  taste  of  the  people  is  improving  as  they  are 
demanding  productions  of  a  higher  type  and  better  quality."  On  p.  370:  "It  is  strange, 
but  regrettably  true,  that  any  sensitiveness  to  beauty  of  color  and  form  in  objects  of  daily 
use  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  oddity  or  affectation.  .  .  .  The 
reason  is  that  popular  standards  in  such  matters  are  low:  the  majority  care  little  about 
color  or  form."  Again,  p.  55:  Architecture  under  the  Romans  "attained  splendor, 
grandeur  of  scale,  and  magnitude  of  idea."  On  p.  64:  "The  Roman  was  never  great  in 
architectural  or  any  other  art."  Finally,  p.  391:  The  Romans  produced  "glassware 
which  has  but  rarely  been  excelled."  On  p.  73  we  read:  John  Ruskin  "is  an  excellent 
guide  ...  in  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  content  of  a  great  art"  (architecture). 
P.  227:  "Ruskin  had  about  as  enlightened  a  view  of  the  veritable  basis  of  this  art 
[architecture]  as  that  of  the  contractor  for  whom  the  architect  is  one  'who  puts  a  few 
trimmings  on  an  otherwise  perfectly  good  building.'  '  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree? 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  drawing,  per  se  a  great  art,  and  father  of  all  the  arts,  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  called  it,  missing  from  among  the  chapters.  This  is  the  universal  way. 
That  is  why  its  omission  is  so  disappointing,  for  the  book  under  discussion  is  no  ordinary 
book.     The  same  is  true  of  the  omission  of  engraving  in  all  its  beautiful  forms. 

Each  chapter  demands  separate  consideration.  To  make  an  essay  on  architecture, 
mediaeval  architecture  in  this  case,  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  as  interesting  as  history, 
keeping  it  the  while  simple  and  intensely  illuminating,  is,  of  course,  a  stroke  of  genius. 
Here  we  have  the  highest  type  of  textbook :     clear  and  informatory,  as  a  text  should  be, 
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but,  in  addition,  touched  with  the  vitalizing  charm  which  makes  for  literature.  Many 
examples  as  good  could  be  cited,  but  none  better  for  illustrating  this  than  the  passage 
dealing  with  Decorated  and  Flamboyant  architecture,  p.  111.  The  manner  in  which  this 
chapter  interweaves,  yet  keeps  straight,  the  threads  of  history,  custom,  habit,  in  different 
lands,  among  different  peoples,  at  different  epochs  is  model.  Comment  and  criticism 
beginning,  "I  believe"  and  "I  give  it  as  my  judgment"  are  refreshing  instances  of  the 
modesty  of  conscious  authority.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  better  for  the  thinking 
reader,  college  student  or  general  public.  Nor  is  this  essay  without  significant  humor. 
Of  Gothic  architecture:  "It  grew  naturally  and  without  the  aid  of  professional  architects, 
princely  patrons,  schools  of  art  or  professors."  Pp.  92  f.  contain  a  peculiarly  interesting 
discussion  of  the  modern  habit  of  seeking  "for  some  scientific  basis,  or  rather  mathematical 
explanation,"  means  for  proving  "anything  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  cypher,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy,"  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
irregularities  and  refinements  of  what  in  art  is  admitted  to  be  marvelously  fine. 

A  similar  spirit  pervades  the  capital  chapter  on  the  Renaissance.  As  if  in  continua- 
tion, really  in  summation,  of  what  has  just  been  said,  the  following  sentence  is  significant. 
"In  all  periods  of  art,  the  inspiration  spent,  behind  the  joyous  creators  moving  in  careless 
freedom,  come  the  portly  purists,  the  makers  of  categories,  marching  with  an  air  of  severe 
importance,  armed  with  books  and  instruments  of  precision  to  show  how  art  should  be 
manufactured  and  by  what  rules  it  must  be  confined."  The  success  of  this  chapter  lies  in 
the  fact — I  quote  the  hope  expressed  in  its  own  final  paragraph— that  it  does  "make  clear 
the  essential  continuity  of  the  Renaissance  in  art  and  in  life  from  the  day  of  Dante  to  the 
present  moment,"  One  feels  that  its  author  might  have  said  with  Dr.  Johnson,  "I  knew 
very  well  what  I  had  to  do;  I  knew  how  to  do  it;  and  I  think  I  have  done  it  very  well." 

The  chapter  on  modern  architecture,  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the  book  to  write, 
opens  with  a  charming  proem,  so  to  speak,  which  leads  up  to  the  confession  that  we  know 
well  "that  taste  is  a  thing  'varium  et  mutabile.'  "  The  assumption  that  the  next  words, 
"semper  femina,"  will  be  remembered  is  nice.  The  striking  fact  is  that  this  chapter  is  an 
altogether  graceful  defense— support  is  a  better  word — of  modern  building  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  wholly  lacking  in  arrogant  assumption.  Rarely  does  a  man  take  up  the  cudgel 
for  present-day  art  and  not  have  a  chip  or  many  chips  on  his  shoulder.  The  reasoning  in 
the  chapter,  and  there  is  much  close  reasoning,  lies  midway  between  laudator  temporis  acti 
and  blatant  modernism.  Necessarily,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bare  enumeration  of  buildings 
and  names,  especially  at  the  very  end.  But  this  in  the  light  of  what  precedes  is  wholly 
defensible. 

The  first  chapter  in  Part  II,  Sculpture,  fulfills  the  promise  of  that  paragraph  in  the 
introduction  which  declares  one  of  the  "outstanding  features"  of  this  book  to  be  "the  use 
of  anecdote  and  story  in  connection  with  the  great  architectural  achievements  of  the 
world."  There  being  little  or  no  anecdote  and  story  elsewhere  in  the  book,  the  lack  is 
made  up  in  this  chapter.  Here  we  have  the  extremely  colloquial  style,  the  joking 
familiarity  which  goes  straight  to  the  hearts  of  undergraduate  audiences  and  to  many 
Chautauqua  and  extension-course  groups.  "There  are  so  many  modern  figures  which 
seem  concerned  lest  you  miss  them;  they  gesticulate  like  'cabbies.'  They  weary  me, 
these  auctioneers  on  their  soap-boxes!"  Of  Donatello's  Gattamelata:  "Its  pneumatic- 
tire  effect  is  strange  to  modern  eyes;"  "the  bloated  warhorse  is  very  imposing;"  "is  it 
possible  to  imagine  anything  more  convincing  than  that  sturdy  old  boy?"  Or  we  read  of 
Pilon's  urn  ordered  by  Catherine  de  Medici  and  "intended  to  contain  the  heart  of  her 
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loving  spouse.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  sure  of  its  possession  and  she  evidently 
wished  to  make  the  most  of  it!" 

There  is  a  certain  amusing  condescension,  not  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner  this  time. 
"The  reader  is  not  expected  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  charm  of  worthy  old  'Niccolo  da 
Uzzano'  [Donatello],  but  if  you  should  model  a  few  hundred  heads  you  would  learn  to 
appreciate  the  amazing  characterization,  the  sincerity  which  we  have  here."  This  is  very 
plain  talk  as  to  the  prospects  of  appreciation  generally,  and  the  help  to  be  derived  from 
books  and  other  sources  not  actual  practice.  Along  similar  lines  is  the  comment  on 
Desiderio's  Laughing  Child:  "Here  is  another  little  charmer  which  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  liking!  " 

"Glorious  Gothic  "  sculpture  is  left  out.  The  omission,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
"disgraceful,"  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  "is  perfect  only  in  place."  Are  the  college 
student  and  the  general  public  to  know  nothing  of  such  a  vast  subject,  the  significance  of 
the  fine  art  of  mediaeval  sculpture?  Evidently,  from  this  textbook !  American  sculpture 
fares  no  better.  In  the  six  lines  given  to  it  the  names  of  St.  Gaudens  and  Daniel  Chester 
French  appear.  It  savors  of  begging  the  question.  The  contrast  is  marked  and  dis- 
appointing as  one  thinks  back  to  the  chapter  on  modern  architecture  in  this  volume. 

The  section  on  painting  is  an  able  resume  of  the  subject  from  the  twelfth  century 
down.  It  enters  the  twentieth  century  bravely.  It  is  written  from  start  to  finish  with  a 
keen  appreciation  for  the  need  to  define  terms,  especially  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  But  if 
anyone  should  imagine  that  because  it  is  a  resume  it  is  dry  and  dull,  he  would  be  greatly 
mistaken.  It  is  anything  but  that.  As  a  textbook  of  brief  compass  it  is  admirable. 
Interleaved  it  would  make  a  most  helpful  little  book  for  study  and  notes  on  a  first  visit  to 
the  great  galleries.  In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ruskin's  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  bibliography. 

Landscape  Design  is  an  essay  filled  with  explicit  advice  and  direction,  always  accom- 
panied with  the  reason  why.  This  is  of  the  textbook.  Not  so  the  manner  of  the  writing. 
That  is  con  amore.  Everywhere  the  need  for  individual  thinking  is  emphasized  along  with 
respect  for  authority.  What  could  be  better  than  this,  one  of  many  equally  useful  and 
fine  passages:  "The  marvelous  thing  is  that  we  are  so  made  that  each  of  us,  as  he  grows 
in  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  generally  finds  that  the  qualities  which  most  appeal  to  him 
are  among  those  which  have  appealed  to  others  highly  developed  in  the  appreciation  of 
beauty,  even  in  times  or  places  far  remote  and  circumstances  very  different.  It  is  with 
the  learning  of  this  truth  that  one  comes  to  an  appreciation  of  the  true  value  and  use  of 
'authorities'  and  'precedents.'  Their  use  is  not  to  relieve  us  of  standing  on  our  own  feet 
in  matters  of  artistic  choice,  but  to  make  us  modestly  critical  of  the  thoroughness  of  our 
own  understanding  and  the  keenness  of  our  own  perceptions  where  we  find  them  apparently 
at  odds  with  the  judgment  of  acknowledged  experts." 

The  bibliography  for  this  chapter,  longer  than  most  in  the  volume,  is  a  model  of  what 
such  a  thing  should  be  to  be  useful.     It  is  even  good  reading  in  itself. 

City  Planning  is  another  satisfactory  chapter.  It  is  a  clear,  elementary  treatment 
of  this  important  and  insufficiently  understood  art.  The  force  of  the  essay  is  increased 
by  a  judicious,  as  well  as  generous,  use  of  literary  sources,  Juvenal,  Zola,  and  Whistler. 
The  admiration  for  Rome  and  Paris  is  contagious,  admiration  rested  on  clearly  explained 
cause,  without  a  suspicion  of  a  taint  of  sentimentality. 

The  chapter  on  the  industrial  arts  deserves  a  review  to  itself,  so  compact  is  it  of 
finely  expressed  judgments,  first  rate  descriptions  of  process,  and  quotations  to  the  point. 
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After  a  general  view  of  the  subject  and  a  section  on  the  minor  fine  arts,  there  follows  a 
detailed  summary  under  specific  heads.  These  are:  ceramic  art,  glass,  leaded  glass 
windows,  textiles,  lace,  embroidery,  jewelry,  metal  work,  furniture,  the  book,  illustration. 
Every  one  is  treated  vividly.  As  soon  as  one  has  read  them  through,  he  is  certain  to  turn 
back  for  careful  study  of  one  part  or  another.  A  single  brief  quotation,  typical  of  the 
whole,  shows  what  I  mean:  "Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  imitations  of  natural  forms 
ever  made  by  the  hand  of  man  are  the  glass  flowers  in  the  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 
They  surpass  imitations — they  appear  to  be  actual  flowers  and  leaves,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
sense  of  sight  is  concerned.  These  were  made,  be  it  clearly  understood,  as  aids  to  botanical 
study— not  as  works  of  art.  And  they  are  not  works  of  art.  For  a  work  of  art  is  a  creation, 
not  an  imitation." 

There  is  nothing  better  in  the  book  than  the  last  chapter,  which  is  on  music.  Music 
is  an  art  that  calls  for  peculiar  ability  of  exposition,  and  such  is  here.  A  clear  argument 
runs  through  the  chapter  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  untechnical  in  the  very  best  sense, 
and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  introduction  which  begets  elementary  understanding  of  the  simple 
fundamental  facts  of  the  subject.  Written  with  complete  comprehension  of  the  needs  of 
the  reader  and  the  student  it  is  intended  to  serve,  it  will  stimulate  interest  in  music, 
intelligent  interest. 

In  a  future  edition  a  considerable  number  of  typographical  errors  can  be  corrected, 
and  the  bibliographies  should  be  made  uniform.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope,  with  the 
present  cost  of  making  a  book,  for  better  paper  and  sharper  illustrations.  The  quality  of 
this  book  as  a  whole  deserves  these  betterments. 

Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 
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Plate  xxxi 


The  Earliest  Painted  Panels  of  Catalonia   (I) 

By  Walter  W.  S.  Cook1 

the  study  of  Spanish  painting  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  retro- 
gressive method  of  art  criticism.  The  evolution  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  is  perfectly  clear,  fully  documented,  and  exceedingly 
well  published.  Gothic  painting  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is 
less  well-known  to  students.  Some  schools  of  Spanish  primitives,  especially 
those  of  Aragon,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Valencia,  Navarre,  and  Cordova, 
still  await  publication,  and  innumerable  retables  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence  have  never  been  photographed,  while  the  documents  in  municipal  and 
cathedral  archives  offer  untold  possibilities  for  fruitful  investigation.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  Romanesque  period  is  even  more  limited.  The  remarkable  Romanesque  panels  of 
Catalonia  have  never  been  the  subject  of  an  adequate,  scientific  study.  Yet  these  altar- 
frontals  and  altar-canopies,  dating  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  early  schools  of  painting  in  western  Europe.2 

The  panels  are  preserved  for  the  most  part  in  the  land  that  gave  them  birth.     The 
first  collection  of  importance  was  made  by  Sr.  Dr.  Morgades  y  Gili,  bishop  of  the  diocese 

'To  Professor  Charles  R.  Morey  of  Princeton  University,  I  am  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  any  one  else  in  the 
preparation  of  the  following  pages,  which  have  been  subject  to  his  constant  criticism  and  advice;  whatever  con- 
tribution the  work  contains  is  largely  due  to  his  inspiring  instruction.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Chandler  R. 
Post  of  Harvard  University,  Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Miss  Belle  da  Costa 
Greene  Director  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  Library,  who  has  generously  allowed  me  to  consult  the  original  manu- 
scripts in  that  important  coUection,  Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  Kingsley  Porter  of  Cambridge,  who  have  kindly  placed  at 
my  disposal  their  large  coUection  of  photographs,  and  the  Princeton  Index  of  Iconography.  Among  my  illustra- 
tions are  photographs  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Byne,  Moreno,  Porter,  Catala  freres,  Institut  d  Estudis 
Catalans:  clixe-Mas.  The  original  material  was  first  studied  and  gathered  in  Spain  during  the  year  1919-1920,  when 
I  was  Fellow  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  studies  of  the  Archa;ological  Institute  of  America. 

2The  bibliography  of  this  school  of  Romanesque  painting  is  quickly  exhausted.  Catalan  antependia  first 
attracted  notice  at  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  of  1888,  where  a  few  panels  from  the  Episcopal  Museum  at  Vich  were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time,  and  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Album  de  la  section  arqueologica  de  la  Exposition  Universal  de 
Barcelona  1888,  published  by  the  Asotiacion  Artistica  Barcelonesa,  with  an  introduction  by  Jose"  Puiggari,  one  of  the 
earliest  Catalans  to  interest  himself  in  the  primitive  art  of  his  country.  A  summary  review  of  the  exhibition  was  con- 
tributed in  the  same  year  to  the  Bulletin  Monumental  (1888,  pp.  558-581)  by  M.  de  Fayolle  {Notes  sur  Vexposition 
retrospective  de  Barcelone).  In  1893  the  panels  of  the  Episcopal  Museum  at  Vich  were  catalogued  in  the  handbook 
issued  by  Bishop  D.  Jose  Morgades  y  Gili,  Caldlogo  del  Museo  Arqueologico-Artistico  Episcopal  de  Vich.  The  descrip- 
tions in  this  catalogue  are  exceedingly  brief  and  the  dates  are  invariably  too  early.  Other  panels  were  exhibited  in 
the  Exposition  de  Arte  Antigua  de  Barcelona  in  1902,  and  described  in  the  Caldlogo  General  of  this  exhibition  (p.  34). 

The  earliest  discussion  of  the  panels  as  a  group  is  due  to  the  present  director  of  the  Vich  Museum,  Jose  Gudiol 
y  Cunill  one  of  the  most  thorough  of  Catalan  scholars  and  unusually  learned  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  lhis 
discussion  appeared  in  Notions  de  Arqueologia  Sagrada  Catalana  (Vich,  1902,  pp.  273  ff .),  a  work  which  is  fundamental 
to  intelligent  study  of  Catalan  archa;ology.  The  same  author  published  in  the  following  year  a  more  complete 
description  of  the  panels  in  the  museum  at  Vich  (Las  Pintures  Romanicas  del  Museum  de  Vich)  in  Forma  (Barcelona, 
1904,  I).  Occasional  articles  on  new  panels  which  entered  the  Barcelona  Museum  were  issued  in  1907  by  Jose 
Piioan  in  the  Ilustracio  Catalana,  a  weekly  review  (Noves  adquisicitms  del  museu  de  Barcelona).  A  general  article 
which  included  other  panels  than  those  at  Vich,  especially  those  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Barcelona,  was  then 
published  by  Antonio  Munoz  (Pittura  Romanica  Catalana:  I  paliotti  dipinti  del  Musei  di  Vich  e  di  Barcellona)  in 
Anuari,  Institut  d'Estudis  Catalans  (Barcelona,  1907,  I,  pp.  89  ff.).  Munoz's  article  contributed  little  more  than  to 
point  out  the  dependence  of  the  painted  antependia  on  those  in  precious  metals.  In  the  same  year  one  of  the  panels 
in  the  Episcopal  Museum  at  Lerida  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  relrospectiva  de  arte  held  at  Saragossa  (E.  Bertaux, 
Exposition  relrospectiva  de  arte.-190S,  Saragossa,  Madrid,  1910,  pp.  37-38).  The  panels  were  called  to  the  attention  ol 
French  scholars  in  1910  by  Marcel  Dieulafoy  in  Comptes  Rendus  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Leltres  (Fans, 
1910,  p  324).  Brief  additional  mentions  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Catalan  newspapers  and  periodicals 
such  as  La  Veu  de  Catalunya,  Veil  i  Nou  (primera  epoca),  Buttled  del  Centre  Excursionista,  Anuari,  etc.  General 
treatises  on  Spanish  architecture  and  painting  have  also,  in  the  past  few  years,  paid  brief  attention  to  these  panels, 
with  occasional  reproductions;  viz.  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  Art  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (New  T;ork,  1913,  pp.  lib  n); 
Jos6  Puig  y  Cadafalch,  L'arquilectura  romanica  a  Catalunya  (Barcelona,  1909,  vols.  II,  III);  A.  L.  Mayer,  Geschichte 
der  Spanischen  Malerei  (Leipzig,  1922,  pp.  17  ff.);  Emile  Bertaux,  La  peinture  du  Xle  au  XlVe  siicle  enEspagnem 
A.  Michel's  Histoire  de  I'art  chretien  (II,  pp.  412  ff.);  Eckart  von  Sydow,  Die  Enlwicklung  desfiguralen  bchmucks  der 
Christlichen  Altar-Antependia  und     -Retabula  bis  zum  XIV  Jahrhundert  (Strassburg,  1912,  pp.  25  ff.). 
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of  Vich,  who,  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century,  gathered  into  the 
Episcopal  Museum  of  that  city  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
art  then  existing  within  his  jurisdiction;  further,  since  he  had  previously  served  as  bishop  of 
Solsona,  this  diocese  also  was  included  in  his  net.  More  than  twenty  Romanesque  panels 
were  thus  saved  from  impending  destruction,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  objects  of 
varying  archaeological  value.  In  recent  years  Dr.  J.  Serra  y  Vilar6  has  discovered  a  few 
additional  frontals  which  had  been  overlooked  by  Bishop  Morgades,  and  these  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Episcopal  Museum  at  Solsona,  of  which  he  is  the  present  director.  The 
Episcopal  Museum  at  Lerida  possesses  five  or  six  panels,  and  one  is  in  the  recently  created 
Episcopal  Museum  at  Barcelona.  But  the  second  important  group,  after  that  of  Vich,  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Barcelona.  Owing  largely  to  the  activity  of 
Jose"  Pijoan,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Junta  de  Museos,  and  Sr.  Joachim  Folch  i  Torres, 
the  present  director  of  the  mediaeval  department,  this  collection,  which  was  begun  only  in 
1901-2,  has  constantly  grown  in  size  and  importance.  A  third  large  collection  is  in  private 
possession,  belonging  to  Sr.  D.  Lluis  Plandiura,  of  Barcelona,  who  has  brought  together  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  more  than  fifteen  early  and  important  examples.  I  have  also  found  a 
few  stray  panels  outside  the  peninsula,  such  as  a  stucco  panel  in  the  Barnard  collection, 
New  York  City,  the  only  example  in  this  country,  and  a  few  in  European  collections,  such 
as  that  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  another  in  the  shop  of  the  dealer  Lionel  Harris, 
London,  etc.  In  general,  however,  the  most  valuable  and  precious  examples  are  still 
preserved,  and  can  only  be  studied,  in  Catalonia  itself.  Isolated  antependia  are  still  to  be 
found  in  small  parish  churches  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  so  large  a  number  have 
been  gathered  into  permanent  collections  that  an  intelligent  study  of  them  is  now  possible. 

In  the  following  pages  some  of  the  earliest  panels  have  been  selected  for  discussion 
since  they  illustrate  in  characteristic  fashion  the  problems  of  origins,  iconography,  and  style, 
the  solution  of  which  must  be  antecedent  to  further  study  of  the  series.  Numerous  elements 
enter  into  the  eclectic  and  yet  oddly  original  Catalan  style  and  the  difficulties  of  analyzing 
this  eclecticism  are  countless;  the  evolution  of  primitive  Italian  painting  is,  in  comparison, 
a  simple  subject.  The  complexity  of  our  problem  is  largely  due  to  the  geographical 
situation  of  Catalonia,  which  was  subject  to  influences  from  various  directions;  from 
Mozarabic  Spain  on  the  one  hand  and  Moslem  Spain  on  the  other,  from  southern  and 
northern  France,  England,  and  central  as  well  as  Lombard  Italy.  The  only  parallel  in 
the  history  of  art  is  that  found  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  same  historical 
reasons  account  for  an  unusual  mixture  of  styles. 

(1)   THE  SAINT  MARTIN  ALTAR-FRONTAL  FROM  MONTGRONY 

The  earliest  panel  of  the  entire  series  of  Catalan  altar-frontals  comes  from  Mont- 
grony,  in  Bergada,  in  the  western  Pyrenees,1  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Episcopal  Museum 
at  Vich  (Fig.  I).2  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  earliest  preserved 
example  of  panel  painting  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  but  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  in 
western  Europe.  The  work  is  divided  into  a  large  central  compartment  flanked  on  either 
side  by  four  smaller  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Martin. 

'Montgrony  is  not  far  from  Ripoll.  Its  church  is  of  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  and  has  been  much 
restored  (Josd  Puig  y  Cadafalch,  L'arquitectura  romanica  a  Catahinya,  Barcelona,  1911,  II,  pp.  279-280,  figs.  198- 
200). 

2Vich  Museum,  no.  9;  photograph  by  Thomas,  no.  355;  tempera  on  wood;  0.97  x  1.23m;  the  ornament  on  the 
lower  edge  of  the  frame  is  almost  entirely  effaced  and  the  lower  left  compartment  is  damaged,  but  the  colors  are  sur- 
prisingly well  preserved.  The  panel  was  acquired  for  the  Museum  at  Vich  by  Bishop  Morgades,  the  original  founder, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  Barcelona  Exposition  in  1888. 
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The  central  compartment  contains  the  figure  of  Christ  in  Majesty,  seated  on  a  high 
wooden  throne  with  a  narrow  cushion;  a  closed  Book  of  the  Gospels  rests  on  His  left  knee 
and  His  right  hand  is  raised  in  benediction.  The  right  hand  is  abnormally  large  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  left,  and  the  thumb  is  not  bent  over  the  finger  in  the  Greek  manner  of 
blessing.  Christ  wears  a  crossed  nimbus  and  a  red,  loose-fitting  tunic,  with  scalloped  edges 
and  wave  ornament,  flaring  outward  slightly  above  the  waist  and  falling  in  straight  lines 
to  the  ankles.  A  green  mantle,  with  outer  edge  indicated  by  a  heavy  yellow  outline,  covers 
the  knees  in  stiff,  cap-like  folds.  The  bare  feet,  resting  on  a  curving  suppedaneum  and 
turned  outward  in  perfect  symmetry  directly  on  the  central  axis,  are  placed  tightly  together 
and  are  so  appended  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic  that  all  sense  of  logical  structure  is  lost. 
The  feet  do  not  join  the  legs  which  the  artist  indicated  by  the  folds  of  the  tunic,  and  the 
distance  between  the  knees  and  ankles  is  disproportionately  long.  The  face  is  long  and 
thin ;  small  black  pupils  are  placed  beneath  highly  arched  eyebrows ;  the  upper  eyelid  is  in- 
dicated by  two  curving  lines  and  the  lower  lid  by  a  straight  line.  The  long  nose,  with 
nostrils  shown  by  two  lobes,  the  small  mouth,  turned  down  at  the  corners,  and  the  diminutive 
ears,  placed  unusually  high,  are  indicated  by  detached  brush  strokes  with  no  shading.  The 
figure  is  placed  against  a  plain  yellow  background  and  a  foliate  heart  motif  with  palmette 
filling  decorates  the  red  spandrels  outside  the  mandorla. 

The  first  of  the  Saint  Martin  scenes  is  in  the  upper  left-hand  compartment.  Saint 
Martin,  seated  astride  a  dapple-gray  horse,  shares  his  mantle  with  a  beggar  who  holds  up 
one  end  in  outstretched  hands.  The  saint  is  armed  with  a  shield,  sword,  and  lance  with 
pennant  attached,  and  wears  a  red  tunic,  hose,  and  slippers;  the  beggar  is  naked  save  for 
a  tattered  green  tunic.     The  background  is  plain  yellow. 

In  the  scene  directly  below,  the  saint  is  shown  restoring  to  life  the  catechumen  who 
had  died  without  receiving  the  baptism  and  who  here  stands  before  him  in  a  short  red 
tunic,  hose,  and  slippers.  Saint  Martin  wears  a  yellow  halo,  long  tunic,  and  red  psenula, 
and  grasps  the  hand  of  the  catechumen,  who  is  represented  with  eyes  still  closed.  "Two 
hours  had  not  elapsed  when  Martin  saw  the  dead  man  recover  by  degrees  the  use  of  his 
members,  and  reopen  his  eyes.  Then  Martin  uttered  a  great  cry  to  the  Lord,  and  gave 
Him  thanks.  The  cry  of  the  blessed  man  rang  through  the  cell,  and  those  who  were 
waiting  outside  the  door,  on  hearing  it,  burst  in.  Wonderful  sight!  They  saw  him  alive 
whom  they  had  left  dead."  Behind  Saint  Martin  stands  an  ecclesiastic  holding  a  book, 
possibly  the  disciple  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  saw  and  conversed  with  the  man.1 

The  death  of  the  saint  is  seen  in  the  corresponding  compartment  on  the  right, 
where  he  is  depicted  in  bishop's  robes  lying  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  "And  since  he  was  suffering 
from  fever,  his  disciples  begged  him  to  allow  them  to  place  a  little  straw  on  his  bed,  but  he 
replied,  'No,  my  children,  a  Christian  should  die  only  on  ashes! '  He  lay  on  his  back  with 
hands  and  eyes  lifted  to  Heaven,  and  when  his  priests  begged  him  to  alleviate  the  pain  in 
his  body  by  turning  on  his  side,  he  replied,  '  My  brothers,  let  me  gaze  at  Heaven  rather  than 
on  the  earth.'  "2  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  bed  stand  two  nimbed  ecclesiastics  in  antique 
costume ;  one  of  them  swings  a  censer,  the  other  holds  a  book  and  cross.3  An  angel  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  scene. 

•S.  Baring  Gould,  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Edinburgh,  1914,  XIII,  p.  246. 

2Jacques  de  Voragine,  Legenda  Aurea,  CLXIII. 

3The  figures  may  represent  the  two  disciples  of  Martin,  Severus  and  Gallus.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
be  an  allusion  to  the  visions  of  St.  Severinus  of  Cologne  and  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  one  of  whom  heard  the  angels 
chanting  at  the  time  of  St.  Martin's  death,  and  the  other  dreamed  that  he  was  present  at  the  obsequies  of  the  saint. 
The  latter  vision  is  probably  meant  by  the  half-figure  of  a  bishop  who  witnesses  the  translation  of  St.  Martin's  soul 
in  the  scene  above. 
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The  last  section  shows  the  translation  of  the  soul  of  the  saint.  Two  winged  angels, 
dressed  in  tight-fitting  tunics  and  robes,  with  bare  feet  and  yellow  halos,  lift  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  saint  in  a  cloth.  From  the  earth  below  appears  the  half  figure  of  an  eccles- 
iastic, dressed  in  tunic  and  psenula,  who  gazes  upward  with  outstretched  hands.  In  each 
of  the  scenes  Saint  Martin  and  the  ecclesiastics  are  represented  with  the  tonsure. 

A  Leonine  inscription,  written  between  the  upper  and  lower  compartments,  reads, 
DANS  INOPEM  TERRIS  MARTINVS  VIVET  E  CELIS, 
which  can  be  translated,  "Giving  to  the  poor  on  earth,  Martin  shall  live  sustained  by 
heaven."1 

The  bevel  of  the  frame  is  colored  red  and  the  upper  surface  is  ornamented  with  an 
acanthus-palmette  scroll  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  broad  red  stripe.  The  branches 
bearing  the  palmettes  produce  first  a  single  and  then  a  double  spray,  each  of  which  termi- 
nates in  tightly  curled  leaves.  The  palmette  itself  consists  of  a  central  stem  terminating 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  a  flos,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  pairs  of  stems,  of  which  the 
upper  pair  terminates  in  coiled  leaves  resembling  the  Arabic  half  palmette ;  the  two  lower 
stems  are  filled  with  similar  leaves,  nestling  beneath  them,  and  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  upper  and  lower  is  filled  with  a  flat  tone  which  produces  an  effect  of  solidity. 
At  the  corners  and  center  of  the  frame  the  branches  surround  the  palmette  and  unite  to 
form  a  medallion. 

The  iconography  of  the  panel,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  represent  the  life  of  St. 
Martin,  offers  numerous  details  of  interest.  No  scene  moved  more  deeply  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  or  depicted  more  clearly  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  than  the  scene  in  which  the 
saint  shares  his  mantle  with  the  beggar.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century  his  miracles  were 
depicted  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  this  scene  (sharing  of  the  mantle)  was 
painted  in  a  sixth-century  fresco  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city.  M.  Emile  Male,  who 
says  our  panel  may  date  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  in  error,  however,  in  stating  that 
"c'est  la  que  nous  voyons  four  la  premiere  fois  le  saint  coupant  en  deux  son  manteau;"2  the  scene 
occurs  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gottingen  (Fig.  2),  a  Fulda 
manuscript,  dated  by  Zimmerman  about  975, 3  where  the  saint  is  depicted  on  foot.  A 
capital  at  Moissac,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (see  the  cover  design  of  this  maga- 
zine), offers  interesting  analogies  with  our  panel,  for  the  mantle  is  held  by  the  saint  and 
beggar  in  much  the  same  fashion  and  the  disposition  of  the  figures  is  almost  identical  in 
both;  on  a  capital  at  Tudela,  Navarre  (Fig.  3),  of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  the  beggar 
stands  behind  the  horse  and  the  saint  turns  round  in  the  saddle.  The  subject,  in  fact,  was 
almost  as  common  in  Catalonia  as  in  France,4  and  nothing  shows  better  the  cultural  unity 

'This  free  rendering  of  E  CELIS  explains  the  sense  of  the  original  much  better  than  the  literal  translation, 
"Martin  shall  live  from  heaven."  DANS  is  construed  with  the  accusative  INOPEM  on  the  analogy  of  DONANS. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  observation  to  my  kind  friend  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand  of  Harvard. 

2Emile  Male,  L'art  religieux  du  XII  siecle  en  France,  Paris,  1922,  p.  226. 

3University  Library,  cod.  theol.  231,  fol.  113a;  Zimmermann,  Die  Fuldacr  Bucltmiderei  in  karolingiseher  und 
ottoniseher  Zeit,  Vienna,  1910,  pi.  lb. 

4For  other  XII  century  examples  in  France  see  Male,  op.  cit.,  pp.  224  ff.  He  appears  as  a  single  figure  in  earlier 
works  of  art,  e.  g.,  mosaic,  right  wall,  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  inscr.  (MAR)TINVS,  VI  century  (Corrado 
Ricci,  Ravenna,  Bergamo,  1906,  fig.  50);  ivory  book-cover,  school  of  Tours,  IX  century,  Berlin,  Kaiser  Fried.  Mus., 
as  a  bearded  figure  seated  in  the  gate  of  a  city  wall,  inscr.  SCS  MARTINVS  EPS  (Goldschmidt,  Elfcnbeinskulpturen, 
I,  pi.  LXV-153B);  illuminated  vellum  flabellum,  middle  IX  century,  Tours?,  Carrand  coll.,  Florence,  Natl.  Mus. 
(ibid.,  pi.  LXVI-155A).  Relics  of  St.  Martin  were  kept  in  Mozarabic  churches  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  in  a  church 
near  Loja  (Granada),  and  at  Medina  Sidonia  (Andalusia),  630  A.  D.  (Emile  Hulrner,  Inscriptions  llispunin  chris- 
ianae,  Suppl.,  no.  374,  idem,  I.  II.  C,  p.  24,  no.  85).  In  the  old  Mozarabic  calendars  the  translation  of  St.  Martin  is 
(inscribed  on  July  4,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  old  calendars  of  the  Latin  church,  the  consecration  as  bishop  on  August  11, 
and  his  death,  November  11  (D.  Marius  Ferotin,  Le  Liber  Ordinum,  Paris,  1904,  coll.  470-71,  474-75,  486-7).  At 
Cordova  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  took  place  in  the  country,  at  a  place  called  Tarsil,  three  miles  from  the  city,  a  hamlet 
which  Mozarabic  writers  have  named  Tercios  (ibid.,  p.  486,  n.  11).  For  the  text  of  the  masses  in  honor  of  this  saint, 
Ordination,  Death,  etc.,  see  Ferotin,  Le  Liber  Mozarabicvs,  Paris,  1912,  coll.  395-400,  464-69,  837-8.  The  Vila  Sancti 
Martini  by  Sulpicius  Severus  occurs  in  a  Mozarabic  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  History,  Madrid, 
no.  47  (Patrol,  lot,  XX,  coll.  161-176). 
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of  the  county  of  Barcelona  with  southern  and  central  France  than  the  popularity  of  the 
holy  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  His  cult  may  well  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  tlie  con- 
quest by  Charlemagne,  inasmuch  as  Benedictine  monasteries  in  the  diocese  of  Urgell  were 
dedicated  to  the  saint  earlier  than  the  tenth  century.1  No  less  than  a  dozen  churches  under 
this  invocation  can  be  cited  in  Catalonia  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  among  them  the 
famous  monastery  of  S.  Marti  de  Canigo.  In  the  preserved  altar-frontals  he  appears  fre- 
quently :  in  a  panel  to  be  described  later,  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  in  the  Barcelona 
Museum,  in  a  thirteenth-century  panel  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  and  in  others 
of  the  fourteenth  century  at  Solsona  and  in  Aragon. 

The  soul  of  St.  Martin,  as  a  naked  bust  lifted  to  Heaven  in  a  napkin,  follows  a  type 
sufficiently  common  in  mediaeval  art.2  It  is  frequent  in  Spain,  as  shown  by  another 
antependium  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Vich  (no.  3)  and  in  a  thirteenth-century  tomb  in 
the  church  of  the  Magdalene  at  Zamora  (Fig.  4).  The  same  motif  appears  at  Ripoll,  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Berenguer  III,  the  Great,  who  died  in  1131  (Fig.  7),  but  here  the  napkin 
is  held  by  descending  angels,  as  in  the  tomb  at  Zamora,  although  the  ends  terminate  in 
folds  similar  to  those  on  our  panel.  The  inscription  on  the  Berenguer  tomb  reads,  Marchio 
Raymundus  moriens  petit  etera  mundus.3  A  mortuary  scene  on  the  succeeding  relief  of 
the  same  monument  (Fig.  7)  reproduces,  even  more  closely  than  the  motif  of  the  translation 
of  the  soul,  the  composition  of  the  death  scene  of  St.  Martin  (figures  at  the  foot  and  head  of 
the  couch  and  an  angel  in  the  middle) ;  it  has  also  the  same  type  of  crucifix,  held  in  the  same 
manner.  A  similar  cross  is  held  by  St.  Martin  on  another  side  of  the  Moissac  capital, 
where  he  raises  the  catechumen;  the  catechumen,  however,  does  not  stand,  as  in  our  panel, 
but  lies  prone  on  a  couch.1 

The  Saviour,  in  the  central  panel,  is  much  more  advanced  in  style  than  the  figures  in 
the  lateral  scenes.  The  impression  of  archaism  produced  by  the  work  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  employment  in  the  side  panels  of  stylistic  peculiarities  which  are  common 
features  of  the  earlier  manuscript  tradition  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  stiff 
tubular  skirts,  which  are  apparently  attached  to  the  thighs  of  the  two  puppet-like  angels 
holding  the  soul  of  St.  Martin,  are  reminiscent  of  the  drapery  treatment  found  in  the 
Codex  Vigilanus,  dated 976  (Fig.  6),  where  the  effect  of  a  tube  attached  to  the  thigh  again 
appears,  a  mannerism  which  may  have  been  adopted  from  Coptic  Egypt,  since  it  appears  I 
in  a  tenth-century  Coptic  Synaxary  in  the  Morgan  collection  (Fig.  5).  The  mannered 
pleat  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic  worn  by  the  outside  angel  in  the  same  scene  is  again 
seen  in  Fig.  6,  and  its  habitual  use  in  Mozarabic  drawing  can  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
pages  from  the  same  Codex  Vigilanus.  Many  of  these  drapery  mannerisms  persisted  into 
the  late  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries,  as  shown  by  the  mosaic  at  Cruas  (Ardeche), 
dated  1098  (Fig.  8),  where  we  find  the  same  expressionless  folds,  the  tubelike  treatment 
of  the  drapery  around  the  leg,  and  the  conventional  pleat  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  figure  style,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  side  panels,  shows  a  marked  advance 
beyond  the  examples  already  mentioned.  The  Mozarabic  source  is  still  apparent  in  the 
childish  elongated  contours  of  the  faces,  but  the  waists  are  lengthened  and  the  bodies  are 

'Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  85. 

JC/.  Paliotto  of  Milan,  N.  Tarchiani,  in  Dedalo,  II,  1921,  pi.  opposite  p.  15;  antiphonary  of  Salzburg,  XI-XII 
century,  Karl  Lind,  Ein  Antiphonarium  mil  Bilderschmuck  aus  der  Zeil  des  XI.  und  XII.  Jahrhunderts  im  Stifle  St.  Peter 
zu  Salzburg  befindlich,  Vienna,  1870,  pi.  IV  (death  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist). 

3Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  fig.  767.  In  the  will  of  Berenguer  III,  drawn  in  1131,  shortly  before  his  death, 
by  Udalgario,  a  monk  of  Ripoll,  the  ruler  expressed  the  wish  that  he  be  buried  in  this  monastery,  and  the  tomb  would 
hardly  date  earlier  than  this  document  (Jose'  Pellicer  y  Pages,  Santa  Maria  del  Monaslerio  de  Ripoll,  Mataro,  1888, 
p.  116). 

4Ernest  Rupin,  L'abbaye  el  les  cloltres  de  Moissac,  Paris,  1897,  fig.  165. 
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more  slender.  The  general  impression  of  slimness  is  indicative  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  This  is  more  than  a  superficial  change;  it  is  a  change  from  a  descriptive,  two- 
dimensional  treatment  in  line  and  flat  tone  to  a  mode  of  representation  in  three  dimensions. 
The  eyes  are  no  longer  the  large  staring  orbs,  drawn  with  two  semicircular  strokes  around  a 
.  central  pupil,  which,  as  Dieulafoy  has  remarked,  "seem  to  eat  up  the  faces,"  but  an  addi- 
'  tional  stroke  is  inserted  between  the  upper  lid  and  the  eyebrow,  as  seen  in  the  Bible  of 
'  Roda  (Figs.  10,  11).  The  lines  of  the  hair  are  clearly  indicated,  a  great  advance  beyond 
the  old  Latin  formula  of  the  tenth-century  manuscripts,  where  the  hair  is  treated  in 
large,  ill-defined  masses.  The  mouth  is  more  developed  and  the  curve  of  the  under  lip  and 
the  suggestion  of  the  chin  are  better  indicated  or  expressed.  The  nose  is  no  longer  a  mere 
Z  stroke — a  pure  degradation  of  the  old  Hellenistic  drawing  of  the  three-quarters  face, 
first  assuming  this  form  in  Coptic  illumination — '  but  an  additional  line  is  employed  in  the 
delineation  of  the  nose  which  produces  a  more  convincing  effect  of  reality.  The  wings 
are  not  the  large  decorative  appendages  found  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  in 
the  Facundus  manuscript  of  the  Commentary  of  Beatus  on  the  Apocalypse  (Fig.  9),  but 
are  smaller  and  more  structural.  In  fact,  the  curious  feature  of  representing  one  wing  open 
and  the  other  closed,  as  an  irregular  projection  behind  the  back,  shown  on  the  figure  of  the 
angel  in  the  scene  of  the  death  of  St.  Martin,  is  precisely  the  formula  employed  by  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  Bible  of  Roda  (Fig.  11),  which  must  be  dated  late  in  the  eleventh  if 
not  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  will  be  shown  later.2 

Another  feature  which  heightens  the  feeling  of  archaism  is  the  treatment  of  the 
sway-backed  steed  which  appears  to  be  sinking  to  the  earth  under  the  weight  of  St.  Martin. 
The  impression  of  unreality  produced  by  the  bent  foreleg  and  curving  back  is 
not  wholly  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  express  anatomical  truth 
but  continues  a  traditional  mode  of  representation  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  same 
features  are  found  on  an  ivory  relief  from  San  Millan  de  la  Cogolla,3  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, on  the  tomb  of  Dona  Sancha,  daughter  of  Ramiro  I  of  Aragon,*  now  in  the  convent 
of  Benitas,  at  Jaca  (Huesca),  and  in  the  Old  Testament  scenes  of  the  Bible  of  Roda  (Fig.  19).6 
This  mannerism  may  well  be  archaistic,  however,  and  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  early  dating,  since  it  recurs  in  examples  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  on  a 
capital  at  Saint-Lazare,  Autun,  in  the  scene  of  Balaam  on  the  ass  halted  by  an  angel.6 

Less  archaism,  however,  is  shown  by  the  central  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  our  panel, 
which  is  less  linear  and  more  monumental  and  plastic,  with  a  sobriety  of  style  symptomatic 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Comparison  with  the  sculptured  relief  of  the  Saviour  Enthroned 
in  the  choir  ambulatory  at  Toulouse  (Fig.  13),  dated  about  the  year  1100,  reveals  an 
identical  treatment  of  hair,  with  the  prominent  parting  over  the  forehead,  the  hair 
lines  clearly  delineated,  and  the  lateral  cascading  locks  falling  behind  the  shoulders  in  the 
same  fashion.     We  see  the  same  highly  placed  diminutive  ears,  the  same  loop  in  the 

Charles  R  Morey,  East  Christiayi  Paintings  in  the  Freer  Collection,  New  York,  1914,  p.  79. 

!This  identity  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  summary  indication  of  the  second  wing  of  the  angel  occurs 
elsewhere  in  mediaeval  art,  e.  g.,  Gospels  in  the  cathedral  treasury  at  Treves,  61  (olim  134),  fol.  9a,  illustrated  in 
Zimmermann,  VorkarolingischeMiniaturen,  IV,  pi.  269  (for  a  color  reproduction  of  this  manuscript  see  J.  O.  Westwood, 
Facsimiles  of  the  Miniatures  and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  manuscripts,  London,  1868,  pi.  19).  The  spiral 
termination  is  the  essential  feature;  this  spiral  also  appears  as  a  Spanish  peculiarity  on  the  open  wings  of  angels; 
cf.  Fig.  9. 

3Offered  to  San  Millan  del  a  Cogolla  by  Don  Sancho  III,  el  Mayor  (1010-1038),  according  to  Marcel  Dieulafoy, 
Art  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  New  York,  1913,  p.  87,  fig.  180;  G6mez-Moreno,  in  Iglesias  mozdrabes,  Madrid,  1919,  p. 
295,  n.  4,  correctly  places  this  in  the  year  1076. 

4Antonio  Ballesteros  y  Beretta,  Historia  de  Espaha,  Barcelona,  1920,  II,  fig.  156. 

5C/.  also  Wilhelm  Neuss,  Die  katalanische  Bibelillustration  um  die  Wende  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  und  die  alts pan- 
ische  Buchnalcrei,  Bonn,  Leipzig,  1922,  figs.  92,  117,  131. 

'Victor  Terret,  La  sculpture  bourguignonne  aux  Xlle  cl  XIIIc  sieclcs,  Autun,  Paris,  1914,  pi.  XVII. 
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Plate      xxxv 


Fig.  10 — Paris,   Bibl.  Nat.  :     Bible    of  Roda,  Lat.  6,  Fol. 
103v.     Apocalyptic  Scene 


Fig.    11 — Paris,    Bibl.   Nat.:     Bible   of  Roda, 
Lat.  6,  Fol.  105.     Apocalyptic  Scene 


Fig.  12 — Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.:     Bible  of  Roda,  Lat.  6,  Fol.  105.     Apocalyptic  Scene 
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drapery  which  passes  under  the  right  arm,  and  the  same  drapery  pleat  at  the  bottom, 
which  we  have  noted  as  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  tenth-century  manuscripts  of 
Leon-Castile. 

The  most  interesting  analogies  to  our  Christ,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  last 
pages  (Revelation)  of  the  Bible  of  Roda,  wherein  we  may  also  find  the  key  to  the  curious 
contrast  between  our  central  panel  and  the  archaistic  Life  of  St.  Martin.  In  the  scene  of 
the  Last  Judgment  in  this  manuscript  (Fig.  12)  Christ  is  enthroned  on  a  cushioned  plain 
wooden  throne  within  a  pointed  mandorla.  The  upper  edge  of  the  tunic  is  scalloped,  and 
the  wide  sleeve  curves  under  the  right  arm  with  much  the  same  contour  as  in  our  panel ; 
the  outline  of  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  as  it  passes  over  the  left  shoulder,  is  the  same,  and 
the  mantle  falls  in  the  same  hood-like  folds  over  the  knee,  an  old  manuscript  tradition 
found  as  early  as  the  Ada  group  of  the  Carolingian  school.  The  hair  is  treated  in  two 
large,  overlapping  curls,  the  final  portion  falling  behind  the  back,  with  parallel  lines 
delineating  the  locks  as  in  the  St.-Sernin  relief,  typical  features  which  are  duplicated  in  other 
pages  from  the  same  Catalan  Bible  (Fig.  10).  Another  figure  of  Christ  practically  identical 
with  that  seen  in  the  Roda  Bible  and  in  our  panel  with  respect  to  the  characteristic  features 
cited  above  (throne,  scalloped  tunic,  hair)  is  to  be  found  in  a  Catalan  manuscript  dated 
by  Beer  in  the  twelfth  century  (Fig.  14). '  The  illogical  drawing  of  the  side  folds  in  the 
waist  of  Christ's  tunic— three  vertical  lines,  from  which  emerges  a  segment  of  a  circle — 
seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  some  such  design  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  15,  an  initial  Q 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  Moralia  of  Gregory  the  Great,  dated  by  Gudiol  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

It  is  evident,  certainly,  that  the  type  of  Christ  used  here  belonged  to  the  tradition 
in  which  the  draughtsmen  of  the  Bible  of  Roda  were  schooled.  If  we  compare  our  panel 
with  the  Christ  in  Majesty  used  in  the  Roda  Bible  and  shown  in  Figs.  10,  12,  where  the 
folds  which  fall  from  the  knees  accentuate  the  shape  of  the  legs  beneath  the  tunic,  we  note 
that  our  artist,  misinterpreting  the  motif,  has  placed  the  feet  together  on  the  central  axis 
so  that  they  fail  to  function.  The  stiff,  board-like  treatment  of  the  drapery  which  falls 
below  the  knees  in  rigid  folds  finds  again  a  close  parallel  in  the  Gospels  of  Perpignan  (Fig. 
16),  a  Catalan  manuscript  from  the  monastery  of  Sant  Miquel  de  Cuixa,  dated  by  Boinet  as 
not  earlier  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.2  The  curious  rendering  of  the  lower 
hem  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  becomes  intelligible  as  a  perverted  copy  the  moment 
we  look  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  angel's  drapery  in  the  illustration  cited  above  from  the 
Moralia  of  Gregory  (Fig.  15).  The  scallops  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  tunic  are  also  with- 
out meaning,  since  they  are  not  the  termination  of  folds  as  in  the  manuscript  examples 
cited,  and  equally  meaningless  is  the  curve  in  the  mantle  on  the  left  shoulder.  From  so 
many  solecisms  we  can  only  conclude  that  our  artist  was  imitating  a  style  not  his  own  and 
with  consequent  lack  of  logic. 

What  is  this  style?  Our  comparisons  show  sufficiently  clearly  that  it  is  a  style  used 
in  Catalonia  through  the  twelfth  century,  and  best  illustrated  in  the  Roda  Bible,  written 
in  all  probability  in  the  Catalan  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  at  Ripoll.  But  it  is  also  self- 
evident,  if  we  compare  the  Roda  style  with  the  Mozarabic  manuscripts  shown  in  Figs.  6, 9, 
and  the  Cruas  mosaic  of  1098  (Fig.  8),  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  this  "playing- 
card  puppet  manner"   of  inactive  poses,   conventional  restraint,   and   two-dimensional 

■Rudolf  Beer,  Die  Handschriflendes  Klosters  Santa  Maria  de  Ripoll,  Sitzungsberichte  d.  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissensch. 
in  Wien,  Phil.-Hisl.  Klasse,  158,  2,  Vienna,  1908,  pi.  i,  p.  41. 

2Amed£e  Boinet,  Notice  sur  un  evangttiaire  de  la  bibliotheque  de  Perpignan,  Congres  archeologique  de  France, 
LXXIII  session  tenue  a  Carcassonne  el  Perpignan,  Paris,  Caen,  1907,  p.  547. 
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treatment,  derived  from  late  classic  models  of  the  Latin  West.  The  illustrations  of  the 
Roda  Bible,  particularly  those  of  the  Old  Testament  (Fig.  19),  are  nervous  and  unre- 
strained; the  spirited  and  calligraphic  drawing  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  eleventh- 
/  century  England.  It  is,  moreover,  no  longer  a  style  whose  vocabulary  is  color,  as  in  the 
'  Mozarabic  manuscripts,  but  line ;  and  outline  drawing  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
English  illumination.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  explain  how  the  style  was  transferred 
to  Catalonia,  but  there  are  clear  indications  that  its  appearance  here  is  a  reflection  of 
English  influence  in  the  manuscript  style  of  southern  France. 

The  identity  of  the  style  of  the  miniatures  of  the  Roda  Bible  with  English  work  is 
apparent  from  a  comparison  with  the  illustrations  of  the  Junius  manuscript  of  Caedmon's 
poems  (Figs.  17,  18). '  In  both  manuscripts  a  circular  crown  is  worn  with  three  curving 
sprays  rising  from  the  brim,  which  is  pushed  far  down  over  the  forehead  (Fig.  12;  cf.  also 
Caedmon,  Kennedy-Morey,  p.  240,  and  Roda,  Neuss,  figs.  91,  98,  99,  100),  and  in  both  we 
note  the  same  characteristic  pointed  beard,  terminating  in  double  strands  (cf.  Caedmon, 
Kennedy-Morey,  pp.  197,  198,  224,  225,  236  and  Roda,  Neuss,  figs.  95,  98,  101,  and 
passim) . 

Further  comparison  multiplies  analogies.  The  figures  wear  the  same  short  tunics, 
cut  high  above  the  knees  with  a  roll  around  the  waist,  or  long  robes  rendered  in  outline 
drawing  with  the  same  nervous  pen  strokes  characteristic  of  all  English  illumination  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  garments  in  both  manuscripts  are  more  subdued  and  formal  when 
compared  with  the  exuberant  manuscript  style  of  the  early-eleventh-century  school  of 
Winchester,  where  the  draperies  swirl  and  flutter  in  violent  folds.  But  the  same  animation 
lies  behind  both.  The  miniatures  of  Roda  show  the  same  restless  motion;  the  elongated 
figures  lean  far  forward,  heads  jut  truculently  from  the  shoulders,  the  gestures  are  un- 
restrained and  full  of  action;  arms  and  spears  are  raised  menacingly;  horses,  camels,  and 
elephants  engage  in  violent  scenes  of  battle  (Fig.  19) ;  and  the  figures  tread  on  the  same 
billowy  ground  line  which  undulates  across  the  pages  of  Caedmon  (Fig.  17).  Further 
analogies  may  be  noted  in  the  treatment  of  foliage  with  interlacing  branches  (Fig.  17;  cf. 
Caedmon,  Kennedy-Morey,  passim,  and  Roda,  Neuss,  fig.  100).  Occasionally  the  Catalan 
artist  abandons  the  Mozarabic  forms  of  architecture  for  the  ultra-classical  arcades  with 
towers,  turrets  and  housetops  terminating  in  foliate  roofs  and  pinnacles,  seen  in  Caedmon 
(Caedmon,  Kennedy-Morey,  pp.207,  221,  223;  Roda,  Neuss,  figs.  102,  106,  120).  At 
times  one  finds  a  composition  in  the  Catalan  Bible  closely  resembling  that  of  the  English 
manuscript  (Caedmon,  Kennedy-Morey,  p.  198;  Roda,  Neuss,  fig.  90). 

The  parallels  shown  must  convince  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  was  predominant  in  this  Bible  rather  than  the  old  manuscript  style  of  Mozarabic 
Spain.  That  this  style  continued  in  Catalonia  well  on  through  the  twelfth  century  is 
shown  by  the  Moralia  of  Gregory  (Fig.  15),  a  Missal  in  Tortosa,2  the  Homilies  of  Bede  in 
the  church  of  San  Feliu  at  Gerona,3  and  the  Gospels  of  Perpignan  (Fig.  16);  that  it  con- 
tinued even  into  the  thirteenth  century  is  shown  by  a  Libra  de  los  Fuedos  in  the  Crown 
Archives  of  Barcelona.  With  this  connection  established,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miniatures  of  the  Roda  manuscript  cannot  be  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 

'Charles  W.  Kennedy,  The  Caedmon  Poems,  London,  1916,  with  a  preface  on  the  drawings  of  the  Junius  MS.  by 
Charles  R.  Morey,  which  contains  reduced  copies  of  the  illuminated  pages  taken  from  Archccologia,  XXIV,  1832. 
Selections  have  also  been  reproduced  in  the  Pakeographical  Society's  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  and  Inscriptions, 
II,  14,  15.     Abundant  illustrations  of  the  Bible  of  Roda  are  to  be  found  in  the  recently  published  work  of  Neuss. 

'Illustration  in  my  article,  The  Stucco  Altar-Frontals  of  Catalonia,  in  Art  Studies,  Princeton,  II. 

3Neuss,  op.  cit.,  figs.  157-164. 
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Fig.  13 — Toulouse,  St.-Sernin:    Re- 
lief  in- the  Ambulatory,  c.  1100 


Fig.  14 — Barcelona,  Crown  Archives:    Theoria, 
Cod.  214,  Fol.  6  v.     Twelfth  Century 
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Fig.  15 — Vich,  Episcopal  Museum:  Initial  Q 
intheMoralia  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Cod. 
I,  Fol.  170.     Twelfth  Century 


Fig.  16 — Perpignan,  Municipal  Library:     Catalan  Gospels, 
Cod.  I,  Fol.  2.     Late  Twelfth  Century 
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Fig.  17 — Oxford,  Bodleian  Library:  Caedmon, 
Junius  XI,  Fol.  24.  Fall  of  Eve.  Second 
Quarter  Eleventh  Century 


Fig.  19— Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.:  Bible 
of  Roda,  Lat.  6,  Fol.  145.  Battle 
of  Bethzacharias 


FlvT18^°X^ORDtBoDLEIAN  LlBRARY:      Caedmon  Junius  Fig.  20- London,  British  Museum:     Arundel  Psalter,  MS. 

XI,  Fol.  3.     Fall  of  the  Angels.     Second  Quarter  60   Fol.  52  v.     New  Minster,  Winchester,     c.  1060 

Eleventh  Century 
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century,  as  concluded  by  Neuss,1  who,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  elements  of  the 
Roda  style  (Mozarabic,  Byzantine,  Coptic,  Moslem)  entirely  overlooked  this  dominant  in-  ' 
fluence  in  the  Roda  miniatures.  The  derivation  from  England  shows  that  such  a  date  is 
impossible  for  the  miniatures  since  we  have  found  their  prototypes  in  the  Caedmon,  the  j 
illustrations  of  which  have  been  dated  by  Professor  Morey  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eleventh  century.2  The  style  could  hardly  have  reached  Catalonia  before  the  second  half 
of  the  eleventh,  and  the  last  few  pages  of  Roda,  illustrating  the  Book  of  Revelation  (Figs. 
10,  11,  12),  which  are  obviously  by  a  later  hand,  must  be  placed  as  late  as  the  early  years  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  in  these  last  pages  that  we  have  found  so  many  analogies  with  our 
panel,  and  their  style,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  Testament  miniatures  (Fig.  19), 
is  seen  to  be  distinctly  later;  the  short  figures,  the  bullet-like  heads,  and  the  drapery  bound 
in  at  the  ankles  and  flaring  out  at  the  sides  are  treated  in  a  manner  almost  proto-Gothic, 
as  shown  by  an  angel  on  the  west  facade  of  Chartres.3  This  dating  would  also  explain  the 
relative  sobriety  of  the  outline  style  in  the  Roda  manuscript  when  compared  with  the  freer 
manner  of  the  artist  who  illustrated  the  Caedmon  poems.  The  Christ  of  our  panel  is 
therefore  a  Catalan  translation  of  a  style  that  is  English  in  origin. 

An  English  source  is  further  indicated  in  the  scroll  ornament  which  surrounds  the 
composition  and  the  foliate  heart  motif  which  appears  in  the  spandrels  of  the  central  panel. 
The  latter  is  clearly  derived  from  Franco-Saxon  work  of  the  ninth  century,  as  shown 
by  the  Egerton  manuscript  768  in  the  British  Museum  (initial  IN  of  this  article)/  but  the 
panel-painter  renders  it  in  a  leaf-like  Winchester  style.  The  palmette  which  he  uses  on 
the  frame,  consisting  of  four  leaves  with  a  central  flos,  is  Oriental  in  origin  and  is  found  in 
Saracenic  examples  of  the  tenth  century,  both  in  Egypt  and  Moslem  Spain,  as  shown  in  a 
late  tenth-century  silver-gilt  casket  in  the  cathedral  of  Gerona  (Fig.  22)  ,5  in  Byzantine 
manuscripts  and  ivories,6  and  in  Rhenish  sculpture  and  illumination  from  the  ninth  through 

lOp.  cit.,  p.  29.  Professor  Porter  dates  the  Roda  Bible  in  the  X  century  (Romanesque  Sculpture  of  the  Pilgrimage 
Roads,  Boston,  1923,  p.  29),  but  he  has  apparently  confused  this  manuscript  with  the  early  folios  of  the  Bible  of  Farfa, 
of  which  a  page  is  reproduced  by  Jose  Pijoan,  Les  miniatures  de  Voctateuch  des  bibles  romaniques  catalanes  (Institut 
d'Esludis  Catalans,  IV,  pp.  475  ff.).  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  Prof.  Porter's  suggestion  that  "the  draperies  of 
Catalan  manuscripts,  such  as,  for  example,  the  tenth-century  Bible  of  Roda,  are  thoroughly  German." 

2Kennedy-Morey,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 

3P.  F.  Marcou,  Album  du  musee  de  sculpture  comparee,  lre-2e  serie,  Paris,  pi.  62.  Neuss  admits  (p.  27)  that  the 
Bible  of  Roda  and  that  of  Farfa  (on  whose  eleventh-century  date  he  bases  his  dating  of  the  Roda  Bible)  show  wide 
divergencies,  that  while  the  Genesis  scenes  are  somewhat  alike  in  the  two  manuscripts,  the  illustrations  of  the  Prophets 
are  quite  different  in  the  Roda  Bible.  Neuss  states  that  the  text  of  Roda  is  earlier  but  that  its  illuminations  are 
later  than  those  of  Farfa,  evidently  having  in  mind,  in  this  statement,  the  Apocalypse  miniatures  referred  to  above. 
Even  if  the  Bible  of  Roda  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  three  bibles  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Ripoll  library  of 
1047,  no  evidence  has  yet  been  offered  to  prove  that  the  miniatures  were  already  in  the  manuscript  at  that  time.  The 
diversity  of  hands  in  the  text  and  illustrations  make  a  unity  of  date  improbable. 

4Egerton  MS.  768,  George  F.  Warner,  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  1903,  pi.  6; 
Evangeliary  of  Saint-Vaast  d' Arras,  Amedee  Boinet,  La  miniature  carolingienne,  Paris,  1913,  pi.  XCIV;  Evangeliary 
of  Francis  II,  Bibl.  Nat.,  lat.  257,  Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XCVIII;  Second  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris, 
lat.  2,  Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  C;  Sacramentary  of  Saint-Thierry  de  Rheims,  Municipal  library,  Rheims,  213,  Boinet, 
op.  cit.,  pi.  CIII;  Evangeliary  of  Egmont,  the  Hague,  Royal  library,  AA.  260,  Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  CX,  (IX-X  century) ; 
Evangeliary,  Paris,  Bibl.  de  l'Arsenal,  592,  X-XI  century,  Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  CXII. 

'Enrique  Claudio  Girbel,  Arqueta-relicario  del  catedral  de  Gerona,  in  Museo  espanol  de  antigiledades,  vol.  8, 
pp.  331  ff.;  38  x  23  cm.  Other  Moslem  examples  of  this  palmette  are  found  in  the  rose  window  in  the  Fatimite  mosque 
of  El-Akmar,  Cairo,  (Gaston  Migeon,  Manuel  d'art  musulman,  les  arts  plastiques  el  industrids,  Paris,  1907,  fig.  52); 
a  window  frame  of  the  minaret  el-Hakim,  and  a  frieze  in  the  Arabic  Museum,  Cairo,  (Strzygowski,  Mschatta,  figs.  100, 
101);  an  Hispano-Moresque  ivory  casket,  Musee  des  arts  decoratifs,  Paris,  dated  965,  (Alois  Riegl,  Stilfragen,  Berlin 
1893,  fig.  174);  a  doorway  arch,  mosque  of  Cordova,  (Constantin  Uhde,  Baudenkmaeler  in  Spanien  und  Portugal, 
Berhn,  1892,  vol.  I,  fig.  103);  a  Moslem  window  frame  at  Tarragona,  (Puig  y  Cadafalch,  L'arquiteclura  romanica, 
vol.  I, 'fig.  469).  The  adoption  of  the  Oriental  type  is  found  in  the  twelfth-century  stone  capitals  of  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  at  Ripoll,  (Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  figs.  451,  455). 

6Headpiece  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  dated  1128,  Vatican  Library,  Rome,  (Strzygowski,  Mschatta,  fig.  103); 
headpiece  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  (Svangiles  avec  peintures  byzantines  du  Xle  Steele,  vol.  II,  pi.  142);  outside 
face  of  arch  in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale,  (Domenico  B.  Gravina,  II  duomo  di  Monreale,  1859,  pi.  14  A)  (cf.  Riegl, 
op  cit    fig  181);  ivory  triptych,  X  century,  Emile  Molinier,  Catalogue  des  ivoires,  Paris,  1896,  no.  12. 
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the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.1     On  our  panel,  however,  the  treatment  of  the  motif 
is  neither  Moslem  nor  Byzantine,  but  English.     The  absence  of  convention  and  formal 
schematization,  the  occasional  termination  of  the  flos  in  a  bud,  and  the  general  impression 
of  a  young  plant  about  to  unfold  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  eleventh-century  ornament 
of  the  school  of  Canterbury.     The  tightly  curled  leaf,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  small 
sprays,  is  reminiscent  of  the  English  bud-like  leaf  which  curls  over  at  the  tip,  as  shown 
in  the  Arundel  Psalter,  dated  about  1060,  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  20) :-     The  essential 
quality  of  the  pattern  in  our  panel,  the  extreme  reduction  of  the  foliate  character  and  the 
consequent  emphasis  on  the  stems,  is  characteristic  of  ornament  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  in  the  twelfth  century,  especially  in  North  French,  Flemish,  and  English  examples, 
when  the  leaf  disappears  almost  completely  and   the  stems  become  like  tightly  coiled 
springs.3     The  curious  closing  of  the  stem  around  the  palmette,  at  the  corners  and  at  the 
middle  of  each  side  of  the  frame,  to  form  a  medallion,  approximates  the  six  or  eight  rosettes 
of  an  English  border,4  and  is  equally  suggestive,  in  the  disposition  of  the  medallions,  of  the 
highly  stylized  rinceaux  found  in  Moslem  work,  as  that  on  the  mosque  of  Ibn-Tulun  at 
Cairo.6     We  may  accordingly  conclude  that  our  artist  is  employing  a  Mozarabic  motif, 
modified  and  treated  in  a  western  fashion  under  the  influence  of  English  illumination. 
More  significant  than  the  origin  of  this  ornament,  and  important  for  the  date  of  our  panel, 
is  the  appearance  of  the  identical  motif—  long-drawn-out  wave,  palmettes,  and  sprays— 
on  the  carved  border  of  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Berenguer  III,  the  Great,  at  Ripoll, 
who,  as  above  stated,  died  in  1131  (Fig.  7).     It  is  also  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Dieulafoy 
is  entirely  wrong  in  identifying  our  border  with  that  on  the  lintel  of  Saint-Genis-des- 
Fontaines,6  since  in  the  latter  we  have  a  wave  with  half  palmettes,  a  common  ornament 
quite  different  from  the  peculiar  design  on  our  panel.     Dieulafoy's  date,  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  based  on  the  Saint-Genis  lintel  (1020-1021),  must  therefore  be 

rejected. 

The  strong  dependence  of  our  artist  on  models  derived  from  illumination  is  shown  by 
certain  mannerisms  of  draughtsmanship  common  to  manuscripts,  such  as  the  rendering  of 
the  feet,  where  a  single  line  is  continued  down  over  the  foot  and  along  the  big  toe,  as  on  the 
angel  who  holds  the  soul  of  St.  Martin  (cf.  Figs.  1,6,18).  In  the  use  of  red,  orange,  yellow, 
and  green,  in  full  intensities,  and  the  effective  color  contrast  of  red  and  yellow  backgrounds 
the  artist  employs  a  time-honored  formula  which  is  native  to  the  manuscript  style  of  Spain, 
and  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  country.  Numerous  analogies  have  been  shown  between 
the  figure  and  drapery  style  of  the  Saviour  in  the  central  compartment  and  Catalan 
illumination,  and  specifically  indicative  of  the  artist's  dependence  on  manuscript  models  are 
the  foliate  corner  pieces  with  which  he  fills  the  spandrels  of  the  central  compartment. 

'Ada  group  ivory,  IX  century,  (Adolph  Goldsehmidt,  Die  Elfenbeinskulpturen  aus  der  Zeit  der  karolinffischen  und 
sachsischen  Kaiser,  Berlin,  1914,  vol.  I,  fig.  174);  ivory  bucket,  cathedral  treasury,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  c.  1014,  Rhine 
school-  Rhenish  book-cover,  private  collection,  Munich,  middle  XI  century;  portable  altar,  Belgian,  Namur  cathedral, 
middle  XI  century  (Goldsehmidt  op.  tit.,  vol.  II,  figs.  22,  37,  61);  title-page  of  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  Kvangehary  of 
Emperor  Otto  III,  XI  century,  Royal  Library,  Munich  (Georg  Leidinger,  Miniaturen  aus  Handschnften  iter  kg!. 
H of- und  Staatsbibliolhek  in  Miinchen,  Munchen,  vol.  I,  pi.  25);  Evangeliary  from  the  cathedral  treasury  of  Bamberg 
(Leidinger  op.cit.,  vol.  VI,  pi.  21);  golden  altar  of  Henry  II,  XI  century,  Cluny  Museum  (Curaudon  photograph, 
no.  15357)';  border  of  bronze  door,  Gnesen  cathedral,  XII  century  (George  Dehio  and  Gust.  v.  Bezold,  Die  Denkmaler 
der  deutsch'en  Bildhaucrkunst,  Berlin,  pis.  I,  VI).  . 

illustrated  in  color  by  Westwood,  Facsimiles,  pi.  49.  Also  see  Warner,  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  London.  1903,  pi.  XI;  Warner,  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  Series  II,  London,  1910,  pis. 
VII  VIII-  J.  P-  Gilson,  Schools  of  Illumination,  Part  I,  London,  1914,  pi.  16. 

'     3Bible  XII  century,  Henry  N.  Humphreys  and  Owen  Jones,  The  Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  London, 

'  «Grimbald  Gospels,  Add.  MS.  34, 890,  early  XI  century,  Warner,  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 

6L-J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot,  in  Michel's  Histoire  de  Vart,  I,  2,  fig.  468. 
'Dieulafoy,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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Fig.  21- 


-  London,  British  Museum:      Beatus,  Add.  MS.  11,  695   from   Sto.  Domingo  de 
Silos.     Attack  on  Jerusalem,     c.  1109 


Fig.  22 — Gerona,  Cathedral:    Silver-Gilt  Casket.     Late  Tenth  Century 


. 
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The  date  of  this  work  has  already  been  clearly  indicated  by  the  numerous  stylistic 
comparisons  with  monuments  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  No  panel  in  the 
entire  series  has  been  so  frequently  published  and  so  variously  dated ;  but  previous  writers 
(Puiggari,  Gudiol,  Muhoz,  Dieulafoy,  Bertaux,  Male,  Mayer),  misled  by  the  archaistic 
scenes  in  the  lateral  compartments,  have  placed  it  either  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.1 
Comparison  with  Mozarabic  manuscripts  (Figs.  6,  9)  shows  that  our  panel  is  much  more 
advanced  in  style.  Details  such  as  St.  Martin's  shield,  lance,  pennant,  saddle,  and 
stirrup  (Fig.  1)  ,fmd  close  parallels  in  the  St.  Sever  Beatus  manuscript,  executed  between 
1028  and  1072,  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  Mr.  Loomis  has  definitely  proved  to  belong 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Old  Testament  pages  of  the  Bible  of 
Roda.  But  these  features  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  late 
Latin  style  reflected  in  the  St.  Martin  scenes  persists  also  in  the  floor  mosaic  of  Cruas, 
dated  1098  (Fig.  8),  and  the  Beatus  manuscript  completed  in  1109  at  the  Abbey  of  Santo 
Domingo  de  Silos  (Fig.  21).  The  banner  carried  by  St.  Martin  is  almost  identical  with 
that  seen  in  Fig.  21,  and  the  sway-backed  steed  and  stumbling  gait  appear  on  the  capital 
at  Autun,  as  well  as  on  earlier  monuments.  Close  analogies  with  the  late-eleventh- 
century  capital  in  the  cloister  at  Moissac  have  been  noted,  but  these  features  also  appear 
on  the  twelfth-century  tomb  of  Berenguer  the  Great,  at  Ripoll  (Fig.  7),  where  we  have 
found  such  significant  parallels  to  our  panel  in  respect  to  iconography  (translation  of  the 
soul,  composition,  and  the  cross  held  in  the  death  scene)  and  ornament  (identical  borders 
on  the  panel  and  tomb).  Moreover,  the  treatment  of  the  lower  lid  of  the  eye  of  the  Saviour 
as  a  straight  line  is  found  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
church  of  St.-Gille  at  Montoire,2  in  the  twelfth-century  fresco  of  Sant  Miquel  de  la  Seo,3 
and  on  a  page  of  twelfth-century  style  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Madrid  (Fig.  36). 
The  palaeography  is  equally  consistent  with  the  late  eleventh  or  early  twelfth  century. 
Although  valuable  as  a  terminus  a  quo,  palaeography  is  frequently  not  an  accurate 
basis  for  dating,  and  in  this  panel  the  decorative  character  of  the  letters  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  artist  was  embellishing  an  old  motif. 

Lastly,  we  find  unmistakable  twelfth-century  style  in  the  monumental  and  plastic 
quality  of  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  central  panel,  which  shows  such  close  analogies 
to  the  St.-Sernin  relief  and  to  the  last  pages  of  the  Roda  Bible,  and  even  approaches  in 
its  stiff  drapery  and  uncompromising  pose  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  late-twelfth-cen- 
tury Gospels  of  Perpignan  (Fig.  16). 

A  terminus  ad  quern  is  afforded  by  the  dependence  of  the  artist  on  models  derived 
from  illumination  and  since,  in  general,  the  dominance  of  manuscript  illumination  in 
Romanesque  monumental  painting  and  sculpture  is  less  apparent  after  1150,  such  a 
reminiscence  would  be  evidence  against  too  late  a  date.  The  panel  should  therefore  be 
dated  after  the  year  1100,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century. 

'Jose  Puiggari,  Album  de  la  section  arqueologica,  Exposition  universal  de  Barcelona,  1888,  (Asotiacion^  artistico- 
arqueologica  barcelonesa) ,  p.  13,  X  century;  Catdlogo  del  Museo  Arqueolbgico-Artistico  Episcopal  de  Vich,  Vich,  1893, 
p.  67,  X  century.  Jose  Gudiol  y  Cunill,'./VoctoNs  de  Arqueologia  Sagrada  Catalana,  Vich,  1902,  p.  274,  X  century; 
Les  pintures  romdniques  del  museo  de  Vich,  in  Forma,  Barcelona,  1904,  p.  70,  X  century.  Antonio  Mufloz,  Pittura 
Romanica  Catalana:  I  paliotti  dipinti  dei  Musei  di  Vich  e  di  Barcellona,  Institut  d'Estudis  Catalans,  Anuari,  I,  p.  98, 
early  XI  century.  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  op.  cit.,  p.  117,  first  half  XI  century.  Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  cit.,  II,  fig.  339, 
no  date.  Emile  Bertaux,  La  peinture  du  Xle  au  XlVe  siecle  en  Espagne,  in  Michel,  Hisloire  de  I'art,  II,  I,  fig.  292, 
p.  415,  about  1075.  Emile  Male,  op.  cit.,  fig.  158,  p.  226,  possibly  XI  century.  August  L.  Mayer,  Geschichte  der 
Spanischen  Malerei,  Leipzig,  1922,  p.  17,  early  XI  century. 

2P.  G61is-Didot  and  H.  Laffillee,  La  peinture  decorative  en  France  du  Xle  au  XVIe  siecle,  Paris,  pi.  5,  1. 

3Pintures  murals  catalanes,  fasc.  II,  pi.  VII. 
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(2)  THE  ALTAR-CANOPY  AT  VICH 

A  panel  later  in  date  than  the  preceding  but  which  belongs  to  the  same  early  group 
is  a  fragment  of  an  altar-canopy,  also  preserved  in  the  Episcopal  Museum  at  Vich  (Fig. 
23).'  In  its  present  condition  it  is  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  its  original  size  when 
placed  over  the  altar,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  the  original  composition  consisted 
of  a  large  central  mandorla  containing  the  figure  of  Christ,  flanked  on  either  side  by  four 
attendant  angels. 

The  preserved  upper  portion  shows  the  Saviour  within  a  mandorla,  seated  on  a 
cushioned  wooden  throne  embellished  with  jewels.  He  has  a  crossed  nimbus,  and  a  green 
tunic  open  at  the  throat,  embroidered  with  a  rich  border  of  roundels  at  the  neck  and  a 
quatrefoil  design  at  the  wrist.  A  full  red  mantle  falls  over  the  arms  in  large  sinuous 
folds.  He  blesses  with  His  right  hand  and  holds  in  His  left  an  open  Book  of  the  Gospels, 
on  which  is  inscribed  PAX  LEO.  The  facial  type  is  similar  to  the  preceding:  long,  thin 
features;  heavy,  dark  red  curls  falling  along  the  shoulders;  diminutive  ears;  eyes  with 
the  lower  lids  rendered  by  straight  strokes;  long  nose;  small  mouth;  pointed  moustaches 
and  beard.  The  mandorla  is  composed  of  three  parallel  bands  of  color  in  imitation  of  the 
rainbow.2 

Each  corner  of  the  panel  contained  originally  two  angels.  Those  in  the  upper  right 
corner  are  still  preserved  intact;  the  angel  nearest  the  mandorla  points  toward  the  Saviour 
and  holds  a  standard  with  trifid  banner  in  the  left  hand,  the  other  holds  a  staff  and  rotulus. 
The  two  angels  who  occupied  a  corresponding  position  directly  beneath  these  figures,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  mandorla,  are  now  missing.  A  nimbed  head  and  the  tips  of  the 
wings,  however,  can  still  be  seen.  In  the  upper  left  corner  another  angel  points  toward 
the  Saviour.     Each  is  represented  with  long  wings,  red  tunic,  and  mantle. 

The  fragment  of  an  inscription  in  hexameters,  written  in  mixed  majuscules,  around 
the  edge  of  the  mandorla,  reads, 

AD  ME  SPEM  VITE  DVCE  ME  —  —  —  —  — (VENITE?) 

_  w  w  —  w  w  _  QVISQVIS  SVPER  ASTRA  LEVATVR 

which  can  be  translated  literally,  "To  me,  the  hope  of  life,  lead  me  .  .  .  whosoever 
rises  above  the  stars."  Another  Leonine  fragment,  written  on  the  horizontal  band  which 
divided  the  panel,  reads, 

_ww_  ww  _  (ERV?)M  LVX  ET  FORMA  DIERVM 

The  phrase  is  evidently  descriptive,  "light  and  beauty  of  the  days." 

'Not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum  at  Vich;  photograph  by  Thomas,  no.  352;  tempera  on  panel. 

2The  use  of  the  almond-shaped  mandorla  with  concentric  bands  of  colors,  to  represent  the  rainbow,  does  not 
occur  among  the  other  Catalan  antependia,  and  deserves  a  brief  mention.  It  is  first  found  as  a  common  type  in  the 
ninth  century  where  broad  bands  of  color  radiate  from  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  as  in  the  Gospels  of  Dufay,  the 
Codex  Aureus'  of  Saint-Emmeran  of  Ratisbon,  finished  in  870,  the  Bible  of  Saint-Paul-Without-the- Walls,  and  the 
Metz  Sacramentary  (Am6dee  Boinet,  La  miniature  carolingienne,  Paris,  1913,  pis.  LVI,  CXVI,  CXXV,  CXXXII, 
CXXXIII)  It  is  not  common  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ottoman  period,  although  isolated  instances  are  found,  as 
in  the  Sacramentary  of  Henry  II  (G.  Swarzenski,  Regensburger  MaUsrei,  pi.  VIII,  no.  19) ;  in  a  Psalter  in  the  University 
Library  at  Leipzig  (G.  Swarzenski,  Salzburger  Malerei,  pi.  XXVIII,  fag.  96);  and  it  is  met  agam  in  the  twelfth-century 
Bible  of  Gebhard  at  Admont  (Robert  Bruck,  Die  Malereien  in  den  Handschriften  des  Kbnigreichs  Sachsen,  Dresden, 
1906,  fig.  22).  From  the  illuminated  manuscripts  it  passed  into  the  repertoire  of  the  fresco  painters.  In  Italy  it  appears 
in  the  eleventh-century  church  of  St. Vincent  at  Galliano  (Pietro  Toesca,  La  pitturaet  la  miniatura  nella  Lombardia,  Milan, 
1912  fig.  29).  It  is  common  during  the  twelfth  century  in  France:  church  of  Saint-Gille,  Montoire,  Loir-et-Cher 
(G6Us-Didot  et  Laffillfe,  op.  cil.,  pi.  5,  (1)),  and  in  Catalonia:  Sant  Miguel  d'Angulasters,  Sant  Climent  de  Tahull, 
Santa  Maria  de  Tahull  (Pintures  murals  catalanes,  fasc.  II,  fig.  19,  fasc.  Ill,  pis.  XI,  XIII).  The  use  of  an  inscription 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mandorla  is  also  derived  from  the  Carolingian  period  and  can  be  seen  in  the  Codex  Aureus 
mentioned  above,  and  in  Romanesque  frescoes  and  sculpture  as  at  Saint^Savin  and  Cluny  (Victor  Terret,  op.  cit.,  pis. 
XLIX-L,  LIII-LIV). 
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The  entire  composition  was  originally  enclosed  within  a  narrow  border  consisting 
of  a  zigzag  ribbon  ornament  with  leaf  filling,  of  which  a  portion  can  still  be  seen  on  the 
right  and  along  the  upper  edge.  A  fragment  of  one  of  the  lateral  beams  which  supported 
the  canopy  (not  shown  in  Fig.  23)  is  embellished  with  a  series  of  medallions  containing 
animals,  and  a  scene  of  the  Last  Supper. 

The  zigzag  ribbon  with  triangular  leaf  filling  is  an  old  motif  in  mediaeval  art,  which 
can  be  seen  in  a  crude  form  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  in  Merovingian  manuscripts.1 
Later  it  is  particularly  favored  by  the  German  illuminators  and  appears  in  eleventh 
and  twelfth-century  Ottoman  manuscripts.2  Lombardy  shows  the  motif  in  a  manuscript 
of  this  period  at  Novara  and  in  a  twelfth-century  ceiling  fresco  at  Civate.3  It  is  used 
on  the  west  front  of  Chartres  in  the  twelfth  century  on  the  border  of  the  cap  of  a  King 
of  Judah,"  and  it  continues  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  in  French  frescoes.6  In 
Catalonia  it  is  found  in  the  twelfth-century  fresco  at  Santa  Maria  de  Tahull,6  but  with 
a  rosette  filling,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  form  similar  to  our  panel,  at  Lieso  and 
Ibieca  in  Aragon.'  The  identical  motif  noted  in  our  panel,  with  the  same  trefoil  filling, 
occupies  a  prominent  place  on  the  facade  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  at  Ripoll 
(on  the  inner  order  of  the  archivolt,  continued  down  the  inner  order  of  the  door  jamb 
and  along  the  border  of  the  attic.)8 

In  the  figures  numerous  details  betray  the  all-powerful  influence  exerted  by  the 
school  of  Languedoc  sculpture  as  exemplified  by  Moissac,  Souillac,  and  Beaulieu.  The 
unusually  elongated  angels,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  Saviour,  at  once  suggest  the  stature 
and  appearance  of  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  tympanum  at  Moissac,  dated  between 
1115  and  1130  (Fig.  24).  The  stance  of  the  two  angels  in  our  panel,  on  either  side  of  the 
mandorla,  with  one  leg  straight  and  the  other  bent,  standing  on  tiptoe  with  toes  barely 
touching  the  ground,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  St.  Peter  on  the  door  jamb  at  Moissac  (Fig. 
25)  and  to  that  of  the  trumpeting  angel  on  the  left  of  the  Saviour  at  Beaulieu,  dated  before 
1135  by  Male.9  Moreover,  the  wings  of  our  angels  do  not  show  the  early  Spanish  spiral 
joint  at  the  angles  but  are  clearly  simplifications  of  the  wings  of  the  angels  in  the  tympanum 
at  Moissac. 

The  analogy  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery.  The  full 
mantle  is  draped  over  both  arms  in  large  sinuous  folds,  as  on  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Moissac  tympanum  (Fig.  24).  The  use  of  concentric  overlapping  folds  is  again 
analogous  to  the  treatment  found  at  Moissac,  Beaulieu,  and  Souillac.  At  Moissac  (figure 
of  the  Saviour,  angel,  and  symbol  of  Matthew  on  the  left,  elder  in  center  below ;  cf.  also 
Isaiah  of  Souillac  and  Christ  of  Beaulieu)  the  outline  of  the  belly  is  marked  by  a  small 

^vangeliary  of  Gudohinus,  fol.  188a,  MS.  no.  3,  municipal  library,  Autun,  dated  about  751-754  (Zimmermann, 
Vorkarolingische  Minialuren,  I,  pi.  84).  Evangeliary  of  Cuthbert,  about  770,  written  in  southern  England,  where  the 
triangular  leaf  filling  is  employed  on  either  side  of  the  zigzag,  although  not  a  ribbon  (ibid.,  IV,  pi.  305). 

2Gospels  of  Emperor  Otto  III,  on  an  arch  of  a  canon  table;  the  foliate  filling  has  five  leaves  with  a  central 
roundel  (Leidinger,  op.  tit.,  I,  pi.  1).  Gospel  book  of  Henry  IV,  late  XI,  early  XII  century;  the  ribbon  is  identical, 
but  the  leaf  filling  is  different,  being  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  perspective  lozenge  border  on  a  panel  in  the  Barcelona 
Museum,  (Swarzenski,  Die  Regensburger  Buchmalerei,  Leipzig,  1901,  pi.  XXXIV,  no.  94).  Liutold  Gospels,  Hofbiblio- 
thek,  Vienna,  cod.  1244,  XII  century  (Swarzenski,  Salzburger  Malerei,  pi.  LXXX,  fig.  266).  Salzburger  Graduale, 
Stiftsbibl.,  St.  Peter,  cod.  A,  IX,  11,  XII  century,  (Swarzenski,  ibid.,  pi.  CXXXIV,  fig.  452). 

3Pietro  Toesca,  op.  cit.,  figs.  54,  74. 

*Et.  Houvet,  Cathedralc  de  Chartres,  Portail  occidental  ou  royal,  pi.  16;  also  cf.  stained  glass  window  of  Suger  at 
St.  Denis  (Martin  et  Cahier,  Monographic  de  la  cathedrals  de  Bourges,  Vilraux,  pi.  XI). 
6Tour  Ferrande,  at  Pernes,  Vaucluse  (Gelis-Didot  et  Laffillee,  op.  cit.). 
"Pintures  murals  calalanes,  fasc.  Ill,  fig.  29. 
'Illustrated  in  Veil  i  Nou  (primera  epoca),  July  1,  1919. 
8Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  fig.  1203. 
'Op.  cit,  p.  179,  fig.  137. 
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fillet.  The  illogical  drapery  of  the  Moissac  Christ  includes  a  complicated  fold,  crossing 
the  waist.  This  feature  has  been  conventionalized  by  our  artist  (Fig.  23)  into  a  wide 
sash  which  begins  and  ends  nowhere,  and  the  belly  contour  has  been  lowered  to  a  deep 
semicircle  that  belies  anatomy,  producing  a  long-waisted  figure  and  increasing  the  effect 
of  height.  The  Saviour's  tunic,  which  has  a  deep  slit  at  the  throat,  richly  embroidered 
with  roundels,  is  also  similar  to  that  worn  by  many  of  the  twenty-four  Elders  of  the 
Apocalypse  at  Moissac.  A  similar  treatment  of  the  garment  is  seen  elsewhere:  on  the 
twelfth-century  reliefs  of  the  Doubting  Thomas,  and  Christ  with  the  disciples  of  Emmaus 
in  the  cloister  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos,  where  the  slit  is  smaller;'  on  several  figures  on 
the  west  fagade  of  Chartres;2  and  in  a  twelfth-century  missal  at  Tortosa  (Fig.  33).  The 
embroidered  border  on  the  neck  of  the  tunic  worn  by  the  angels,  which  descends  off  center 
to  the  right,  is  paralleled  by  a  similar  ornament  on  the  Christ  in  a  fresco  at  Montoire  and 
on  the  Apostles  in  the  fresco  of  Sant  Climent  de  Tahull,3  both  of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  Even 
the  contour  of  the  drapery  fold  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  angels'  tunics,  and  the  corresponding 
folds  of  the  Saviour's  mantle,  draped  over  the  left  arm,  represent  an  attempt  to  approxi- 
mate similar  folds  in  Languedoc  sculpture.  At  Moissac,  Beaulieu,  and  Souillac  (Isaiah 
and  tympanum  bas-relief),'  the  drapery  folds,  with  heavily  jewelled  border,  are  pressed 
down  as  if  by  a  hot  iron,  an  unusual,  mannered  treatment  which  may  be  traced  to  English 
influence,  inasmuch  as  the  identical  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arundel  Psalter  from  New 
Minster,  of  about  1060  (Fig.  20). 6  In  our  panel,  however,  the  folds  are  stiff  and  lack  the 
crispness  of  the  Languedoc  and  English  examples,  and  the  hand  of  the  imitator  has  ignored 
or  minimized  the  indentation  of  the  upper  edge. 

Even  more  suggestive  of  southern  France  is  the  use  of  the  Languedoc  "flying  fold,"  of 
which  the  design  discussed  above  is  merely  the  termination.  This  is  especially  well  shown 
on  the  figure  of  the  angel  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  our  panel  (Fig.  23),  which  shows 
a  drapery  treatment  similar  to  that  of  the  Saviour  in  the  tympanum  at  Moissac  (Fig.  24). 
This  also  appears  on  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  on  the  jamb  below  (Fig.  25),  and  on  the 
Mary  of  the  Visitation  in  the  porch  reliefs  (Fig.  26).  It  appears  here  as  a  single  large  fold, 
crossing  the  lower  body  and  lifted  at  the  outer  edge  as  if  by  a  gentle  breeze.  This  is 
quite  different  from  the  Burgundian  treatment,  where  the  figures  are  draped  in  clinging 
folds  which  are  tossed  about  tempestuously  by  fitful,  violent  gusts  of  wind,  as  seen  on 
the  sculptured  portals  of  Autun  and  Vezelay,6  and  in  illumination  analogous  to  them,  such 
as  an  eleventh-century  manuscript  of  Prudentius  at  Lyons  (Fig.  30).'  The  long  curve 
before  the  outward  sweep,  and  the  extreme  rigidity  of  the  final  effect,  which  makes  the 
lifted  fold  on  either  side  of  our  angel's  mantle  seem  so  petrified,  are  found  again  in  the 
draperies  of  the  angels  at  Beaulieu,  and  indeed  the  stone  models  from  which  our  painter 
worked  have  thus  preserved  their  hardness  in  the  copy.  But  our  panel  lacks  the  crisp 
sparkle  of  the  earlier  Languedoc  examples  such  as  Moissac  and  shows  the  conventional 
hardness  of  outline  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  English  illumination  during  the 

■Emile  Bertaux,  La  sculpture  chritienne  en  Espagne  des  origincs  au  XIV  siecle,  in  A.  Michel,  Histoire  de  Varl,  II, 
1,  fig.  181. 

2Queen  of  Judah,  left  bay,  left  side;  Virgin  of  the  Visitation,  tympanum  of  right  bay;  the  twins,  voussoirs  of 
right  bay  (Et.  Houvet,  op.  cit.,  pis.  7,  S3,  73). 

3Gelis-Didot  and  Laffillee,  op.  cit.,  pi.  5.     Pintures  murals  catalanes,  fasc.  Ill,  pi.  XIV. 

4Vitry  and  Briere,  Documents  de  sculpture  francaise  du  moyen  age,  Paris,  1904,  pi.  VIII  (2);  A.  Michel,  Histoire 
de  Vart,  I,  2,  fig.  342. 

6The  evolution  of  the  design  can  be  seen  by  turning  the  pages  of  Warner's  reproductions  of  English  manu- 
scripts (Series  II,  1910)  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

6Male,  op.  cit.,  fig.  190. 

'Several  pages  from  the  manuscript  (Lyons,  Bibl.  de  l'Academie  de  Lyon,  no.  22)  are  illustrated  by  Richard 
Stettiner,  Die  illustrierlen  Prudentiushandschriftcn,  Berlin,  1905,  pis.  109  ff. 
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Fig.  24 — Moissac,  St. -Pierre:     Tympanum 
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Fig.  25 — Moissac,  St.-Pierre:      St.  Peter  on 
Door  Jamb 


Fig.  26 — Moissac,  St.-Pierre:      Porch  Reliefs 
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Fig.  27 — London,   British   Museum  :       Lansdowne 
Psalter,  MS.  383,  Fol.  15.     c.  1170 


Fig.  28— Paris,  Bibl.  Xat  :      St.  Sever  Beatus,  Lat.  8878,  Fol.  29. 
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Fig.  30 — Lyons,  Bibl.  db  l'Acad.:  Psychomachy 
of  Prudentius,  MS.  22,  Fol.  1.  Eleventh 
Century 


Fig.    29— Cambridge,     Pembroke    College:      Latin    Gospels. 
Ely  (?).    Eleventh  Century 
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Fig.    31 — Oxford,    Wadham    College:      Latin 
Gospels.     Eleventh  Century 


Fig.  32 — Tortosa,  Cathedral:     Old  Testament. 
Twelfth  Century 


Fig.  34 — Boulogne,  Public  Library:       Great  Latin 
Gospels.     End  of  Tenth  Century 


Fig.  33. — Tortosa.  Cathedral:     Missal,  Fol.  49  v.     Twelfth  Century 
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second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  seen   in  the  Lansdowne  Psalter,  dated   slightly 
before  1170  (Fig.  27).' 

This  parallel  with  English  illumination  is  again  no  coincidence.  The  Languedoc 
"flying  fold,"  mentioned  above,  is  one  more  instance  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  English 
illumination  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  is,  as  Professor  Morey  was  the  first 
to  show,  the  source  of  the  fluttering  drapery  style  of  the  Romanesque  schools  of  sculpture 
in  Burgundy  and  Languedoc.2  This  English  influence,  which  appears  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  in  southern  France,  as  shown  by  the  St.  Sever  Beatus,  with  its  flying 
drapery  folds,  humped  backs,  and  violent  movement  (Fig.  28),  is  not  only  visible  at  Moissac, 
Beaulieu,  and  Souillac,  but  also  later  in  the  Apostles  from  the  chapter  house  of  St.  Etienne, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Toulouse.3  It  is  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
Catalonia,  as  in  the  fresco  from  Santa  Maria  de  Mur,  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  (fold  in 
the  Saviour's  mantle).4  The  most  convincing  demonstration  of  English  style  in  Burgundy  1 
and  southern  France  is  afforded  by  a  juxtaposition  of  the  heads  in  such  English  manu- 
scripts as  the  Missal  of  Archbishop  Robert  of  Jumieges,  in  Rouen,5  the  Latin  Gospels  at 
Boulogne  (Fig.  34),  or  the  Latin  Gospels  in  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  (Fig.  29),  with 
those  in  the  Bible  of  Stephan  Harding,  third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  begun  soon  after  1109,  now 
at  Dijon,6  and  the  St.  Sever  Beatus  (Fig.  28).  In  each  there  is  the  same  linear  treatment, 
the  same  unusual  breadth  of  face  and  the  same  irregular  contour  of  the  beards ;  the  English 
manuscripts,  especially  the  Gospels  at  Boulogne  (Fig.  34),  show  the  unkempt,  rumpled  hair 
and  humped  backs,  so  noticeable  in  the  St.  Sever  Apocalypse.  The  Prudentius  manu- 
script at  Lyons  (Fig.  30)  shows  the  strong  dependence  on  English  models  and  explains  the 
English  source  of  the  style  of  early  Burgundian  sculpture.  The  same  influence  appears 
also  in  the  St.  Radegonde  manuscript  at  Poitiers,  dated  by  Ginot  about  1100,  where  the 
French  artist  has  copied  almost  line  for  line  a  conventional  Canterbury  border  with  six 
rosettes.7  Professor  Morey  has  already  remarked  that  in  Languedoc  the  Isaiah  at 
Souillac  and  the  St.  Peter  on  the  jamb  of  the  Moissac  portal  (Fig.  25)  are  close  imita- 
tions of  the  angel  locking  the  gate  of  Hell  in  the  Liber  Vitce  of  New  Minster.8 

Analogies  between  eleventh-century  English  and  twelfth-century  Catalan  manuscripts 
can  be  noted  if  we  compare  a  page  from  the  Latin  Gospels  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford 
(Fig.  31),  with  a  later  page  from  an  Old  Testament  manuscript  now  in  the  archives  of 
Tortosa  cathedral  (Fig.  32).  This  English  example  lacks  the  nervous,  fluttering  folds  of 
the  Winchester  school  and  shows  an  unusual  sobriety  for  the  period  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, but  in  the  figure  style  of  both  manuscripts  we  note  the  same  outline  drawing,  mantles 
veiling  the  heads  of  the  women  in  the  same  fashion,  and  the  robes  showing  a  heavy  hem  at 
the  lower  edge. 

'The  flying  fold  has  a  long  history  in  the  evolution  of  mediaeval  art.  It  first  appears  on  the  Hellenistic  sar- 
cophagus of  Alexander  and  is  common  in  Coptic  work  where  it  flies  upward  and  down.  In  its  Hellenistic  form  it 
passes  into  Asiatic  work  and  then  into  Byzantine  manuscripts.  From  some  early  Christian  work  it  was  adopted  by 
the  artist  who  executed  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  From  such  works  it  passed  into  English  illumination  and  from  there 
into  southern  France  where  it  reappears  in  Romanesque  sculpture  of  the  early  twelfth  century. 

"Charles  R.  Morey,  The  Sources  of  Romanesque  Sculpture,  The  Art  Bulletin,  1919,  II,  pp.  10  ff. 

3A.  Michel,  La  sculpture  roinane,  in  Histoire  de  I'art,  I,  2,  pi.  VII. 

*Pintures  murals  catalanes,  fasc.  IV,  fig.  61.  For  the  evidence  of  a  date  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
see  A.  J.  A.,  XXVII,  1923,  pp.  63-64. 

'Illustrated  in  color  in  John  O.  Westwood,  Facsimiles,  pi.  40. 

6Arthur  Haseloff,  La  miniature  an  XII  siecle,  in  A.  Michel's  Histoire  de  I'art,  II,  1,  fig.  227. 

»C/.  Emile  Ginot,  Les  peintures  du  manuscrit  250  de  la  bibliotheque  de  Poitiers,  in  Bull,  arch.,  1912,  pi.  LIX, 
with  Arundel  MS.  155,  an  eleventh-century  manuscript  written  at  Canterbury,  Warner,  Illuminated  Manuscripts, 
1903,  pi.  10.  The  St.  Radegonde  manuscript  has  been  published  entire  by  Emile  Ginot,  Le  manuscrit  de  Sainte 
Radegonde  de  Poitiers  et  ses  peintures  du  Xle  siecle,  in  Bulletin  de  la  societe  francaise  de  reproductions  de  manuscrits 
a  peintures,  Paris,  1914-1920,  IV,  pp.  9-79. 

*The  Art  Bulletin,  loc.  cil.,  pi.  I. 
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Not  only  in  Catalonia,  but  in  Castile  as  well,  English  influence  was  active  during  the 
Romanesque  period.  Nothing  could  illustrate  this  better  than  a  page  from  an  illumi- 
nated manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Santiago,  illustrating  the 
exploits  of  Charlemagne  (Fig.  37) .  If  we  compare  the  facial  types  of  the  horsemen  of  Charle- 
magne issuing  from  a  city  gate  and  those  of  the  group  of  armed  foot-soldiers  standing 
outside  the  walls  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  a  page  from  the  life,  miracles,  and  passion  of  St. 
Edmund,  executed  in  the  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth 
century  (Fig.  35),  we  find  in  the  Spanish  page  the  ugly  facial  type,  long  nose,  receding  chin, 
characteristic  of  English  drawing  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  bodies  in  both  manuscripts 
are  flat-chested  and  elongated,  and  the  legs  dangle  from  the  torso  with  toes  barely  touch- 
ing the  ground.1 

Such  close  similarities  between  our  panel  and  the  adaptation  of  English  style  at 
Moissac  and  its  related  monuments  might  even  raise  the  query  whether  our  work  can  be 
termed  Spanish,  or  whether  it  might  not  have  been  imported  into  Catalonia  from  southern 
France.  Certain  features,  however,  show  that  it  must  have  been  executed  in  Spain.  The 
tunics  of  the  angels,  for  example,  are  not  like  the  tunics  of  the  Moissac  tympanum.  The 
artist  has  found  it  impossible  to  render  this  portion  of  the  drapery  with  the  same  com- 
plication and  here  abandons  his  Languedoc  models,  making  the  garment  stiff  and  straight, 
with  two  indentations  in  the  lower  edge.  This  produces  a  tubular  effect,  an  old  con- 
vention common  in  earlier  Spanish  work  based  on  Italo-Byzantine  and  late  Latin  models. 

Most  Spanish  of  all  are  the  archaistic  heads.  The  hah  is  carefully  delineated,  as 
in  the  preceding  panel,  with  two  strands  dividing  above  the  forehead  and  caught  up  below 
the  ears  in  large  rolls.  The  curls  then  fall  in  two  smaller  loops,  and  the  long  ends,  in 
the  case  of  the  Saviour,  lie  along  the  shoulder.  Other  resemblances  with  the  preceding 
antependium  from  Montgrony  may  also  be  noted,  such  as  the  diminutive  ears,  the  render- 
ing of  the  lower  lid  of  the  eye  as  a  straight  line,  and  the  treatment  of  the  nose,  the 
pointed  moustaches  and  beard.  The  attempt  to  express  age  and  majesty  is  heightened 
by  the  addition  of  wrinkles  on  the  forehead,  features  which,  together  with  the  delineation 
of  the  nose — two  long  lines  with  small  lobes  to  indicate  the  nostrils — are  identical  with 
that  seen  in  the  head  of  Saint  Anthony  the  Hermit  among  the  late  frescoes  of  Santa  Maria 
Antiqua.2  When  the  head  of  Christ  on  our  panel  is  compared  with  the  head  of  Christ  in 
the  Spanish  manuscript  of  Fig.  36  the  expression  is  seen  to  be  much  the  same;  the  result 
is  a  type  unmistakably  Spanish. 

This  resemblance  and  the  connection  with  the  head  in  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  is  no 
mere  accident.  A  common  basis  underlies  all  the  examples,  since  all  show  the  tradi- 
tional mode  of  representation  which  was  common  to  the  old  Latin  style  of  western 
Europe.  This  Orientalized  Latin  tradition,  stronger  in  Spain  then  elsewhere,  continued 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  but  was  swept  away  in  northern 
Europe  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Carolingian  Renaissance,  which  developed,  particu- 
larly in  England,  a  linear  and  expressive  style  which  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Latin. 
In  fact,  our  panel  presents  a  curious  combination  of  these  two  important  currents  of  early 
mediaeval  art,  the  old  Latin  style  of  southern  Europe,  as  shown  by  the  facial  type  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  emotional  style  first  appearing  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  employed  in  the  fluttering  draperies  of  the  attendant  angels. 

'These  mannerisms  constitute  a  characteristic  English  style  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and 
elsewhere.  Cf.  the  Gospels  of  Pembroke  <  'ollege  (  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Exhibition  of  Illuminated  MSS.,  London, 
1908,  no.  23,  pi.  28,  p.  11);  The  Albani-Psalter  (1110-46),  now  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Godehard  at  Hildesheim;  Psalter 
of  Shaftesbury  Abbey,  dated  slightly  before  1170  (Warner,  Illuminated  MSS.  in  tin  British  Museum,  Series  II,  2nded., 
1910,  pi.  IX);  Lansdowne  MS.  38:}  (Warner,  op.  cit.,  Series  III,  1910,  2nd  ed.,  pi.  XI). 

2W.  de  Gruneisen,  Sainte  Marie  Antique,  Rome,  1911,  pi.  XIV. 
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Fig.   36— Madrid,    Archaeological    Museum:      MS. 
Page,  Sala  XII,  no.  2455.     Twelfth  Century 


Fig.  35 — London,  Holford  Coll.  :    St.  Edmund  Codex.     First 
Half  of  Twelfth  Century 


Fig.  37 — Santiago,  Cathedral:     Charlemagne  Codex.     Twelfth  Century 
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The  close  analogies  with  the  sculpture  of  southern  France,  which  have  been  indicated 
above,  furnish  a  definite  terminus  a  quo  for  the  date  of  this  work.  As  imitative  of  such 
work  as  Moissac,  not  executed  before  1115,  and  Beaulieu,  dated  by  Male  before  1135,  the 
panel  must  be  placed  after  the  latter.  The  zigzag  ribbon  with  foliate  filling  is  an  old  manu- 
script ornament,  but  the  bead-and-lozenge  on  the  throne  is  like  the  bead-and-reel  stucco 
ornament  which  is  so  common  in  Catalan  antependia  from  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  on.  The  deep  slit  in  the  tunic  worn  by  Christ,  which  is  so  close  to  French  ex- 
amples, even  as  late  as  Chartres,  and  the  type  of  tunic  worn  by  the  angels,  which  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  fresco  at  Montoire,  as  well  as  the  straight  underlid,  would  all 
tend  to  place  the  panel  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  old  Latin  formula  used 
for  the  facial  type,  however,  is  evidence  against  a  later  date,  and  we  must  therefore  place 
this  altar-canopy  in  the  second  quarter  or  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 


The  "  Ludovisi  Throne"  and  the  Boston  Relief1 

By  H.  H.  Powers 

At  the  New  Haven  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  ex-Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  made  a  terse  and  admirable  appeal  (cf.  Art  and  Archceology ,  XV,  1923,  p.  90)  to 
the  archaeologists  to  seek  a  larger  usefulness  and  a  larger  support  for  their  work  in  a  closer 
understanding  with  the  lay  public.  I  have  wondered  whether  the  layman  could  contribute 
anything  to  the  desired  teamwork,  anything,  that  is,  except  money  and  distant  homage. 
Broadly  speaking,  I  should  say  he  cannot.  But  there  are  moments  when  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  archaeologist  could  profitably  use  a  lay  assistant  in  the  intellectual  field.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  in  the  far  search  for  recondite  data,  he  may  sometimes  undervalue  certain 
commonplaces  of  observation  just  because  they  are  so  near  and  so  obvious? 

I  am  prompted  to  these  suggestions  by  a  perusal  of  the  article  concerning  the  subject 
of  this  paper  contributed  by  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  to  a  recent  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology  (XXVI,  1922,  pp.  278  ff.).  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  the 
profoundest  admiration  for  that  article.  The  writer's  identifications  are  both-  plausible 
and  significant,  and,  if  this  remarkable  work  can  be  associated  with  Themistocles,  it  is  a 
welcome  triumph  of  archaeological  research.  I  only  regret  that  with  all  my  eagerness  to 
accept  her  conclusions  in  their  entirety,  I  trip  at  the  very  outset  on  a  commonplace  obstacle 
of  the  sort  that  a  layman  could  not  overlook,  but  that  the  archaeologist,  with  vision 
strained  toward  distant  and  obscure  facts,  may  sometimes  ignore. 

My  thesis,  a  revival,  with  additional  reasons,  of  Gardner's,  can  be  stated  in  a  sentence. 
The  "Ludovisi  Throne"  and  its  Boston  counter-part,  wherever  they  originated  and  whatever 
purpose  they  served,  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  parts  of  one  work. 

'The  literature  of  this  subject  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  impracticable  to  cite  it  at  length  on  each  of  the  various 
frequently  discussed  points  that  arise  in  this  paper.  The  earlier  contributions  are  well  digested  by  Studniczka 
(Jahrbuch  des  archceologischen  Institute,  XXVI,  1911,  pp.  50-192)  whose  work  remains  fundamental.  Important 
articles  that  give  the  later  literature  are  those  of  Klein  {ibid.,  XXXI,  1916,  pp.  231-257)  and  Caskey  (American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  XXII,  1918,  pp.  126  ff.),  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Hawes  cited  in  the  text.  The  most  recent 
studies  that  have  come  to  my  attention  are  those  of  Ashmole  (Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  XLII,  1922,  pp.  248-253), 
and  of  Svoronos  (Journal  internatio7iale  d'archeologie  numismatique,  XX,  1922,  pp.  108-159).  Ashmole  puts  forward 
the  theory  that  a  scene  of  ritual  connected  with  an  underworld  goddess,  probably  Persephone,  is  represented  in  a 
ceremonial  robing.  He  even  gives  on  page  252  an  illustration  of  the  very  foundations  on  which  he  thinks  that  one  or 
both  of  the  reliefs  stood  at  Locri.  Svoronos  argues  that  the  Ludovisi  throne  with  its  pendant  in  Boston  was  part  of 
the  couch  of  Hera  of  Argos  and  was  an  original  work  by  Polyclitus.  He  has  a  very  interesting  restoration  on  p.  159 
in  which  he  includes  even  the  Praying  Boy  in  Berlin.  'However,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  sculptures  date  as  late 
as  Polyclitus.  Dissent  from  the  usual  opinion  that  the  two  reliefs  belonged  to  the  same  work  has  been  raised  before 
now  by  Gardner  (J.  H.  S.,  XXXIII,  1913,  pp.  73-83  &  360),  chiefly  on  stylistic  grounds;  by  Amelung  in  Helbig's  Fuhn  r, 
because  of  the  familiar  disparity  in  measurements,  and  by  Kjellberg  (Ausonia,  1912,  p.  100),  911  both  counts.  These 
writers  seem  to  be  working  independently;  inspired  by  them,  Klein,  op.  cit.,  simply  begins  with  the  assumption  that 
the  Boston  relief  is  a  modern  forgery,  a  thesis  which  no  scholar  who  has  studied  the  original  itself — not  even  Gardner, 
be  it  carefully  noted — has  had  the  audacity  to  maintain.  Among  recent  writers  may  be  mentioned  Casson  (J.  II.  S., 
XL  1920,  pp.  137-142),  who  conspicuously  avoids  committing  himself  to  the  connection  of  the  two  reliefs  with  the 
same  work,  and  Miss  Richter  (J.  H.  S.,  XL,  1920,  pp.  113-123),  who  introduces  a  noticeable  "if."  Her  subsequent 
footnote,  p.  123,  does  not  strike  me  as  a  strong  counterblast:  "Mr.  William  B.  Dinsmoor  suggests  that  the  variation 
of  measurements  in  the  two  monuments  is  due  primarily  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the  two  respective  blocks  of  marble." 
I  might  say  that  I  have  often  assigned  this  problem  as  an  exercise  in  my  archaeological  seminary  and  that  the  feeling 
of  my  students,  especially  of  Professor  Emily  Shields,  now  of  Smith  Gollege,  and  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Johnson,  now  Fellow  of 
the  American  School  in  Athens,  as  well  as  of  myself,  has  been  that  there  was  such  a  decided  difference  in  style  between 
the  Boston  and  Ludovisi  reliefs  that  the  same  artist  could  not  have  made  the  two,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  did 
not  come  from  the  same  monument.  Witness  the  difference  in  the  Parthenon  metopes.  Even  though  we  cannot 
agree  with  several  of  Dr.  Powers'  conclusions  we  are  glad  to  publish  his  keen  observations,  which,  however,  we  can 
hardly  class  as  those  of  a  layman,  since,  as  President  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  he  has  had  more  than  a  score 
of  years'  expert  acquaintance  with  original  art  works  themselves.     D.  M.  R. 
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Mrs.  Hawes  remarks  somewhat  inadequately:  "The  relief  in  Rome  shows  signs  of 
having  been  denuded  of  a  frame  similar  to  that  of  the  Boston  marble."  It  has  very 
obviously  been  so  "denuded,"  or,  more  exactly,  it  has  been  removed  from  a  socket  or  base 
in  which  it  originally  stood.  But  what  was  this  frame  or  base?  Surely  not  marble.  Had 
it  been  marble  it  would  have  been  executed  in  the  original  block  as  in  the  Boston  relief. 
Any  other  method  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  and  far  less  satisfactory.  The  only 
excuse  for  using  a  separate  piece  would  be  to  eke  out  a  defective  block.  Such  a  hypothesis 
is  all  but  impossible.  The  depressions  for  this  base  are  shallow  and  imply  the  use  of  a 
frame  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  (Studniczka,  op.  tit.,  tries  to  get  around  this 
difficulty  by  supposing  the  lost  ornament  projected  much  farther  from  the  relief  surface 
than  on  the  Boston  relief).  They  are  symmetrical  and  extend  all  around  the  block.  The 
piecing  of  marble  is  common  enough,  but  did  anyone  ever  hear  of  veneering  a  marble  block 
with  thin  marble  slabs?  Such  a  procedure  would  throw  quite  into  the  shade  the  traditional 
painting  of  the  lily. 

No,  the  frame  was  not  marble  but  something  else,  almost  certainly  bronze,  as  Petersen 
(Romische  Mitteilungen,  VII,  1892,  pp.  32  ff.)  originally  proposed.  The  combination  of 
marble  and  bronze  is  not  popular  today,  but  it  was  extremely  common  in  the  age  in  question, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  wholly  congenial  to  fifth-century  taste. 
The  use  of  bronze  in  a  case  like  this  was  more  than  usually  appropriate  as  a  protection  to 
the  marble  above. 

But  while  the  use  of  a  bronze  base  is  justified  both  by  fifth-century  tradition  and  by 
its  inherent  fitness,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  base,  bronze  at  one  end  and  marble  at  the  other? 
Every  consideration,  both  of  tradition  and  utility,  which  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  bronze 
base,  fails  us  in  the  defense  of  this  monstrous  combination.  My  knowledge  of  Greek  art 
is  not  encyclopedic,  but  I  recall  no  analogous  case. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  divided  councils  or  considerations  of  economy  for  once 
produced  this  unhappy  mesalliance.  Is  the  combination  otherwise  harmonious?  By  no 
means.  Barring  the  difference  of  material  the  two  frames  were  undoubtedly  "similar," 
but  none  the  less  totally  incompatible.  Similars  do  not  always  go  together.  Strike  two 
adjacent  keys  on  the  piano,  for  instance,  and  see.  The  fact  is  that  these  two  bases,  though 
similar,  are  mutually  disparaging  and  self-destructive.  The  Boston  ornament  is  much 
plumper  and  its  curves  more  rapid,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  heavy  palmette  ornament 
which  was  certainly  lacking  in  the  other  (c/.,  however,  Studniczka's  cast  with  tentative 
restorations  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Leipzig).  To  indicate  how  completely 
unlike  these  are,  I  have  made  tracings  (very  crudely)  and  have  superimposed  by  clotted 
lines  the  one  upon  the  other  (see  tailpiece).  Assuming  that  the  two  curves  have  equal 
aesthetic  value  (they  have  not,  but  no  matter),  is  it  not  plain  that  the  combination  would 
have  no  value  whatever? 

We  are  therefore  asked  to  believe  that  while  our  altar,  viewed  from  either  end,  was 
perfectly  symmetrical,  viewed  from  either  side,  it  presented,  along  with  the  balanced 
compositions,  a  clumsy  and  totally  unnecessary  dissonance  both  in  material  and  design. 
My  early  mechanical  training  as  the  son  of  a  builder  and  manufacturer  of  furniture  makes 
such  a  conclusion  impossible.  My  later  familiarity  with  Greek  art  is  even  more  convincing. 
It  will  not  do  to  urge  the  crudity  of  Greek  art  at  this  period.  Our  "throne"  refutes  the 
assumption.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  Greek  designs  are  not  always  symmetrical.  In 
figure  groups,  no,  but  in  conventional  ornament,  yes,  and  never  more  absolutely  than  in 
the  early  fifth  century. 
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There  are  other  indications  that  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  marble  slab  behind 
the  "priestess"  and  the  "ministrant"  tapers  in  each  case  toward  the  center,  but  not  at  the 
same  angle.  When  joined,  they  form  a  V  shaped  depression  of  that  bungling  sort  which 
is  so  excruciating  to  the  mechanical  eye.  This  is  indicated  in  the  tracing,  the  line  on  the 
right  being  that  of  the  Boston  work  and  the  dotted  line  the  true  angle  required  for  sym- 
metry. On  the  other  side  the  discrepancy  both  in  angle  and  height  is  even  more  striking. 
This  sheer  clumsiness  and  inaccuracy  is  something  of  which  the  Greek  artist  was  never 
guilty. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  simple  considerations  of  mechanical  and  conventional 
design  which  are  within  the  competence  of  any  good  mechanic.  You  could  not  induce  a 
self-respecting  carpenter  today  to  make  the  alleged  combination.  I  will  now  venture  briefly 
upon  more  dangerous  ground  where  the  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  follow  me  unless  under 
the  lead  of  temperament  and  intuition. 

Mrs.  Hawes  remarks  casually  that  "superiority  of  workmanship  has  been  claimed 
for  the  'Ludovisi  Throne,'"  a  fact  to  which  she  seems  to  attach  no  importance  if  indeed 
she  gives  it  credence.  I  confess  to  something  of  restiveness  at  this  summary  disposal  of  a 
fact  of  supreme  significance.  I  may  claim  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  work  in  Rome. 
My  annual  visit  to  that  city  never  fails  to  find  me  again  in  its  presence,  spellbound  by  its 
ineffable  beauty.  But  while  I  am  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Boston  work  and  a  not  infrequent 
visitor  to  our  museum,  I  feel  but  the  most  languid  impulse  to  renew  its  acquaintance. 
The  two  works  simply  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  Nor  is  the  difference 
simply  that  of  two  unequal  partners  in  a  single  work.  It  is  more  than  that  and  other 
than  that. 

There  is  first  of  all  a  difference  in  technique  or  "workmanship,"  as  our  author  calls  it. 
This  difference  comes  out  more  and  more  as  familiarity  dispels  the  first  deceptive  impres- 
sion of  similarity.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  body  garment  of  the  "  Demeter  "  with  that 
of  the  central  figure  in  the  Rome  work.  Both  are  of  a  well-known  fifth-century  type.  The 
one  is  subtle,  diaphanous,  and  exquisitely  interpretative,  the  other  schematic  and  common- 
place. Compare  the  "Persephone"  or  the  "ministrant"  with  the  draped  side  figure  on 
the  "throne."  More  striking  still,  compare  the  hair  of  the  Ludovisi  figures  with  that  of 
the  "ministrant"  or  the  "Demeter." 

Going  a  bit  beyond  mere  craftsmanship,  compare  the  graceful  outline  of  the  "priestess" 
with  the  unplausible  perpendicularity  and  lateral  compression  of  the  "ministrant."  Note 
the  hem  of  the  "priestess"'  garment  in  rhythmic  sympathy  with  the  curved  line  below  and 
the  absence  of  any  line  music  in  the  other.  Above  all,  look  at  the  facial  expression  in  the 
two  cases.  The  grave  dignity  of  the  one  needs  no  explanation.  Why  the  smirk  of  the 
other?  We  are  reminded  that  "the  archaic  Greek  sculptor  had  but  one  facial  expression 
at  his  command  to  express  all  sorts  of  animation,"  but  our  author  adds  that  "the  artist 
who  carved  the  Boston  relief  was  far  more  expert."  Being  unable,  however,  to  reconcile 
the  facts  of  his  work  with  this  assumption  of  expertness,  we  are  advised  in  turn  ' '  not  to 
stress  the  smile  that  appears  in  greater  or  less  degree  on  three  of  the  four  faces  on  the  end  of 
this  monument." 

I  am  sure  that  here  is  no  conscious  special  pleading,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
whole  argument  is  fallacious.  We  have  started  with  an  assumption  which  we  have  un- 
consciously allowed  to  dominate  us,  and  the  facts  that  contravene  it  we  think  it  wise 
"not  to  stress."  The  fact  thus  slurred  over  is  one  that  is  capital  to  our  inquiry.  Its  plain 
meaning  is  that  we  have  here  the  work  of  an  inferior  artist  who,  unlike  his  greater  con- 
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temporaries,  has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the  tradition  of  the  archaic  smile.  Not 
one  of  the  smiles  in  this  work  is  appropriate  or  rationally  motived.  In  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  this  would  be  no  discredit.  In  the  time  of  Themistocles  it  has  no  such  excuse. 
We  are  within  sight  of  the  "Apollo  of  the  Omphalos"  and  the  gravely  dignified  Olympia 
metopes.  One  or  more  of  the  beautiful  heads  of  youths  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  have 
already  been  executed.  Above  all,  our  Ludovisi  artist  is  here  with  his  magnificent  work  so 
completely  emancipated  from  the  belittling  tradition.  That  the  other  artist,  certainly 
familiar  with  this  nobler  work,  should  still  be  the  slave  of  an  outworn  tradition,  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  lack  of  artistic  faculty. 

The  smile  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  The  sidling  posture  of  "Eros"  has  neither 
charm  nor  meaning.  The  draperies  falling  straight  from  the  lap  of  "Persephone"  are  as 
graceless  as  they  are  gratuitous.  The  raised  hand  of  "Demeter"  may  "express  and 
command  attention,"  but  the  sprawling  fingers  express  only  ineptitude.  The  line  com- 
position of  the  Ludovisi  work  is  music;  that  of  the  Boston  work  is  noise.  These  com- 
parisons may  be  continued  indefinitely,  always  with  the  same  result. 

But  there  is  another  difference  which  is  as  much  more  important  as  it  is  more  in- 
tangible. All  true  works  of  art  have,  in  addition  to  their  ostensible  or  story  meaning,  an 
ulterior  meaning,  perhaps  I  should  say,  a  suggestiveness,  in  which  their  true  character  and 
emotional  value  inheres.  Secondary,  imitative,  and  uninspired  works  lack  this  higher, 
this  more  intangible  meaning.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  words  of  mine  can  make  the  matter 
clearer.  Nevertheless  I  will  try,  relying  meanwhile  on  your  intuition.  The  things  of  the 
spirit  must  be  spiritually  discerned. 

It  is  said  that  Chapu,  known  to  fame  by  his  kneeling  Joan  of  Arc,  once  chided  a 
capable  pupil  saying:  "Why  don't  you  do  something?  You  have  been  studying  long 
enough.  You  can  model  anything.  Get  busy."  The  pupil  replied:  "Yes,  I  think  I 
could  model  anything  if  I  could  only  get  an  inspiration.  If  I  could  only  get  an  inspiration 
like  that  Joan  of  yours,  I  think  I  could  do  it."  "Nonsense,"  said  Chapu.  "Do  you  know 
how  I  did  that?  It  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  I  would  like  to  'do'  a  girl  (the  studio 
cant)  in  that  position,  and  when  I  had  finished,  I  cast  about  for  a  name  for  it.  At  last  I 
hit  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  and  do  you  know,  the  thing  took." 

Very  French,  very  sophisticated,  very  modern,  do  you  say?  Yes,  in  its  accidents, 
but  in  its  essence  representative  of  true  art  in  all  time.  The  fact  that  the  name  was  an 
afterthought  is  not  the  point,  It  merely  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  artist's  inspiration, 
the  emotion  which  he  sought  to  express,  and  therefore  the  true  meaning,  was  independent 
of  the  name  and  all  that  it  suggests.  It  would  have  been  largely  independent  had  the 
name  been  there  from  the  beginning.  It  is  therefore  not  the  "Joan"  of  it,  but  the  "girl  in 
that  position,"  which  we  must  study.  It  is  in  attitude,  feature,  and  expression  that  we  are 
to  seek  our  meaning. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  familiar  classical  example,  the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
Who  are  those  three  reclining  figures  on  the  right,  the  Fates,  the  Graces,  or  some  other 
triad?  Is  the  male  figure  on  the  left  Theseus  or  Ion?  Suppose  we  had  asked  Phidias; 
might  he  not  have  replied  something  like  this. 

"Well,  the  point  is  this.  You  see  here  is  the  birth  of  Athena  in  the  center,  the  theme 
of  the  composition.  Then  we  have  Helios  and  Selene  at  the  ends.  I  needed  these  interme- 
diate figures  to  fill  the  remaining  space.  The  space  required  a  gradation  of  attitude,  some 
more  and  some  less  erect.  And  since  attitudes  can  never  be  arbitrary  and  imposed  merely 
by  the  exigencies  of  space  composition,  my  thought  was  to  have  these  figures  express  the 
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dawning  consciousness  of  the  great  event  as  the  hurrying  messengers  carry  the  tidings  out 
from  Olympus.  The  nearer  figures  are  not  only  more  erect  but  more  alert,  more  conscious, 
while  the  remoter  reclining  figures  are  unconscious  and  relaxed.  You  see  I  not  only  needed 
these  figures  to  fill  the  space,  but  I  needed  also  to  express  this  psychic  wave  of  thrilling 
revelation  emanating  from  Olympus  if  my  great  theme  was  to  have  its  true  poetic 
appeal. 

"And  now  as  to  who  these  persons  are,  that  doesn't  so  greatly  matter.  I  suppose  we 
must  have  names  for  them  all.  If  we  don't  name  them,  the  people  will.  That  figure  I 
had  called  Theseus.  But  Ion!  That  is  a  clever  suggestion.  That  would  do  very 
well  too." 

Of  course  Phidias,  being  an  artist,  wouldn't  have  said  all  this.  He  talked  in  marble. 
But  I  imagine  we  are  not  so  far  from  his  meaning.  Doubtless  Phidias  had  names  for  all 
his  figures,  probably  before  they  were  executed.  People  then  as  now  were  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  Who's  Who  of  art,  and  Phidias  made  the  necessary  concessions.  But  my 
point  is  that  the  names  do  not  give  us  the  meaning  of  these  works,  do  not  always  even  lead 
us  toward  it.  The  group  of  the  "Three  Fates "  is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  inspired 
groups  in  the  history  of  art,  irrespective  of  their  haphazard  identification.  Perfectly 
graduated  to  the  space,  they  are  also  perfectly  graduated  to  the  psychic  and  emotional 
requirements  of  their  incomparable  theme.  We  have  lost  then  names,  but  we  have  lost 
nothing.  We  have  perhaps  escaped  a  disconcerting  diversion  of  thought.  Their  real 
meaning  is  perfectly  manifest. 

Can  we  trace  in  the  works  before  us  anything  of  this  deeper  and  truer  art  meaning, 
this  vision  that  haunted  the  artist  before  he  knew  what  to  call  it?  To  my  mind  the 
"Ludovisi  Throne"  is  the  first  great  example  of  this  superconcept  which  has  comedown 
to  us.  We  will  accept  our  author's  interpretation  unreservedly  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
designations  are  all  satisfactory — and  none  of  them  essential.  To  me  the  central  scene  is 
unquestionably  a  childbirth,  as  proposed  by  Wolters  (Ephemeris  Archaiologike,  1893,  pp. 
227  ff.)  and  accepted  by  Mrs.  Hawes,  very  likely  the  one  she  alleges  (c/.  also  Romische 
Mitteilungen,  1892,  p.  32;  Robert-Preller,  Mythologie*  p.  514,1).  I  am  equally  submissive 
as  regards  the  other  suggestions.  This  is  what  the  Attic  peasant  saw,  though  he  felt  a 
little  something  besides.  This  something  is  what  the  artist  felt  well-nigh  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else,  though  he  acquiesced  mildly  in  the  peasant's  interpretation.  Can  we  get  hold 
of  that  something? 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  artist  could  not  have  helped  us.  He  would  have  been 
mystified  by  our  questions  and  surprised,  possibly  even  amused  by  our  answers.  He 
would  doubtless  tell  us  that  he  never  thought  about  that.  No,  he  didn't.  He  felt  about 
it.  And  we,  in  a  helpless  effort  to  feel  his  feelings  after  him,  try  to  analyze  them  and  find 
out  why  he  felt  as  he  did.  It  is  a  lame  way  to  follow,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  for 
most  of  us  the  alternative  is  just  that,  just  nothing. 

The  central  scene  represents  a  woman  in  childbirth— the  goddess,  if  you  will — yes, 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  her  form  and  features,  she  becomes  of  necessity 
simply  woman,  but  woman  in  a  capacity  and  an  experience  the  most  fundamental  and 
universal  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  The  story  of  the  goddess  in  travail  therefore 
becomes  of  necessity  the  generalized  expression  of  uwnan  the  child-bcarcr. 

The  draped  figure  upon  the  side  is  woman  again,  but  how  different!  In  posture,  in 
costume,  in  occupation,  in  expression,  she  is  the  embodiment  of  refinement,  culture,  self- 
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restraint.  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  sex  relation  or  sex  function.  This  is  woman  the 
person,  the  inevitable  embodiment  of  humanity's  finer  grain  with  the  higher  development 
of  society.  How  many  times  we  shall  meet  her  counterpart  in  the  later  Attic  sculpture, 
as  for  instance  in  the  grave  reliefs !     How  seldom  shall  we  find  her  superior ! 

The  third  figure  is  just  as  unambiguous.  Define  her  status  as  you  will  in  terms  of  the 
Orphic  cult  or  otherwise,  she  of  necessity  becomes  woman  again,  woman  the  giver  of  -pleasure. 
Here  is  no  question  of  licit  and  illicit.  To  drag  in  such  considerations  is  preposterously 
irrelevant.  The  successful  presentation  of  his  theme  required  the  artist  to  portray  woman 
in  another  of  her  generic  characters  as  "the  eternally  feminine  that  lures  us  on." 

Woman  the  child-bearer,  woman  the  finer  grained  person,  and  woman  the  giver  of 
pleasure,  where  else  shall  we  look  for  such  a  trinity?  We  have  here  (quite  unconsciously 
on  the  artist's  part,  perhaps)  one  of  those  vast  generalizations  valid  for  all  time  and  place 
and  richly  charged  with  the  emotional  wealth  of  our  accumulated  experience,  generalizations 
such  as  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  great  art.  To  the  great  artist,  to  a  Homer,  a  Michel- 
angelo, a  Shakespeare,  the  simplest  myth  or  legend  but  clothes  the  eternal  verities,  while  to 
the  mere  craftsman  these  verities  at  their  noblest  are  interesting  only  for  their  clothes. 

The  sculptor  of  the  Ludovisi  marble  belongs  to  the  former  category,  that  of  the 
Boston  work  to  the  latter.  I  confess  my  entire  inability  to  see  in  the  latter  work  either  a 
high  degree  of  technical  excellence  or  a  worthy  art  generalization.  Every  posture  is  in 
part  arbitrary;  every  expression  meaningless  and  infelicitous.  It  lends  itself  to  interpre- 
tation (that  is,  to  label  pasting)  as  well  as  the  other.  The  peasant  perhaps  thought  it  quite 
as  satisfactory  (though  I  doubt  it).  Can  it  be  that  the  archaeologist  thinks  so  too?  The 
Boston  relief  is  sculpture;  the  Ludovisi  relief  is  art. 

To  summarize  briefly: 

The  two  works,  whatever  their  merit  or  kinship,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  combined. 
The  one  had  a  bronze  base,  the  other  a  marble  base. 

The  two  bases,  though  probably  similar,  differed  widely  in  size,  shape,  and  quality 
of  fine. 

The  base  was  symmetrical  as  seen  from  either  end;   it  would  have  been  obtrusively 
and  gratuitously  unsymmetrical  as  seen  from  the  sides. 
The  reliefs  differ  widely  in  technical  excellence. 
They  differ  far  more  fundamentally  in  artistic  concept. 
They  were  never  united,  or  if  united,  the  whole  was  a  complete  failure. 

How  far  does  this  reasoning  invalidate  the  conclusions  of  Mrs.  Hawes?  Hardly 
at  all.  None  of  her  identifications  are  disturbed.  Her  dating  of  the  work  is  unaffected 
and  seems  highly  probable.  The  ascription  to  Themistocles  may  still  be  allowed,  at  least 
for  half  of  the  work.     The  other  half  he  need  not  hesitate  to  relinquish. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  close  similarity  between  the  two?  In  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world,  imitation.  The  Ludovisi  work  was  famous.  It  had  all  the  elements 
for  universal  favor — story,  grace,  charm,  vast  and  obvious  generalization.  Its  success  must 
have  been  instant  and  enduring.  When  we  recall  the  eagerness  with  which  popular  works 
were  repeated — Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  Hegeso  and  her  jewels,  the  birth  of  Athena — what 
more  natural  than  that  other  altars  (perhaps  in  Phlya  itself,  though  such  an  assumption 
is  unnecessary)  should  have  repeated  the  popular  favorite.     We  need  not,  as  Gardner 
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suggests,  assume  a  late  and  decadent  period  for  this  repetition.  The  work  may  have  been 
repeated  within  a  decade. 

1^  And  such  a  repetition  would  account  for  the  displacement  of  bronze  by  the  cheaper 
marble,  for  the  similar  but  plumper  scroll,  for  the  different  slope  of  the  top,  for  the  reversion 
to  the  archaic  smile,  for  the  analogous  but  less  successful  and  more  meaningless  figures, 
in  a  word,  for  the  Hamlet|with  Hamlet  left  out. 
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Munich,  Museum   Antiker  Klbinkunst   (Antiquarium)  :     An  Original  Greek  Bronze   Maiden 


An   Original   Greek   Bronze  Statuette  in   Munich 

By  David  M.  Robinson 

A  few  years  ago  (1909)  the  antiquarium  at  Munich  acquired  a  beautiful  bronze 
statuette  of  a  maiden,  0.25  m.  in  height  and  nude  save  for  a  wonderfully  arranged  close- 
fitting  hood  (PI.  XLV).  The  statuette  was  found  not  far  from  Saloniki  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  Bercea.  It  has  been  well  published  by  the  distinguished  archaeolo- 
gist, Professor  J.  Sieveking,1  and  the  front  view  reproduced  by  him  has  reappeared  in  a 
number  of  other  publications.2  But  because  of  the  charm  of  the  less  familiar  side  view  and 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  bronze,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  publish  in 
The  Art  Bulletin  a  heliotype  from  a  negative  made  for  the  purpose  by  Professor  Clarence 
Kennedy  of  Smith  College,  who  has  shown  such  remarkable  appreciation  of  the  real  beauty 
of  ancient  statues  in  the  artistic  photographs  which  he  has  recently  taken,  often  from  new 
points  of  view  and  always  with  special  attention  to  lighting. 

The  girl  has  lost  her  arms,  which  were  made  separately  and  soldered  on,  and  a  round 
hole  under  her  right  heel  served  to  fasten  her  to  a  base  now  lost.  Otherwise,  the  statuette 
is  well  preserved  except  for  some  oxidation  on  the  front;  even  the  silver  that  gave  life  to 
the  eyes  is  still  intact. 

A  close  examination,  which  I  was  permitted  to  give  the  figure  during  a  visit  to  Munich 
in  1922,  made  me  realize  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  of  all  bronzes.  The  very  delicate 
chiselling  on  the  eyes  and  hah  and  the  exquisite  workmanship  throughout  prove  that  it  is 
an  original  Greek  work,  superior  in  artistic  merit  even  to  the  wonderful  bronze  model  of  a 
horse  which  has  recently  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
which  may  be  an  original  of  Calamis  (about  470  B.  C).  The  precise  treatment  of  the 
hood  and  the  symmetrical  twisting  of  the  hair  date  the  maiden  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  C,  but  the  restraint  and  tightness  in  the  modelling  of  the  body,  a  certain 
flatness,  the  severe  features  of  the  face,  the  too  slight  rounding  of  the  breasts,  and  the 
undeveloped  hip  line  show  such  a  survival  from  archaic  art  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
Sieveking  in  setting  the  date  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  statuette  seems 
to  me  to  continue  very  closely  the  tradition  of  the  nude  female  as  seen  in  the  famous 
figure  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  1874  and  now  in  the  Conservatori  Palace  in  Rome.  Some 
critics,  because  of  the  relation  of  its  proportions  to  Polyclitus,  have  dated  that  figure  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.3  But  the  arrangement  of  its  hair,  the  severe  form  of  its 
head,  the  wide  spacing  of  its  breasts,  and  other  features  would  seem  to  make  the  original 
bronze,  of  which  it  is  an  early  Imperial  Roman  marble  copy,  contemporary  with  the 
"Ludovisi  Throne"  and  date  the  original  about  470  B.  C,  as  is  done  by  Bulle.4  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  nude  hetaerae  occur  as  early  as  500  B.  C.  on  the  famous  psycter  of  Euphronius 
in  Petrograd,  that  even  in  the  sixth  century  we  have  terracotta  statuettes  of  reclining  nude 
females  and  bronze  figures  of  standing  nude  females  used  as  mirror  supports,6  and,  espec- 

lMiinchener  Jahrbuch  der  bildenden  Kunst,  1910,  1. 

iArchceologischer  Anzeiger,  XXV,  1910,  p.  481,  Abb.  7;  Waldmann,  Griechische  Originate,  pi.  107;  Bulle,  Der 
schone  Mensch,  pi.  150;  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  XV,  1911,  p.  430,  Fig.  7;  and  elsewhere. 

8Sauerlandt,  Griechische  Bildwerke,  pi.  61;  Brunn-Bruckmann,  Denkmaler  Griechischer  und  Romischer  Skulptur, 
pi.  305. 

*Op.  cit.,  pi.  148. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  312  ff. 
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ially,  that  there  is  a  nude  female  (she  wears  only  a  hood)  on  the  "Ludovisi  Throne,"  I 
do  not  understand  Bulle's  reason  for  saying  that  a  nude  hetsera  cannot  occur  before  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  nor  the  statement  in  so  many  popular  handbooks  that  the 
female  nude  was  unknown  before  the  time  of  Praxiteles.1  But  of  course  there  may  be 
truth  in  Bulle's  ingenious  theory  that  the  Esquiline  figure  represents  Hydna,  the  famous 
daughter  of  Scyllis  of  Scione  in  Thessaly.  When  Xerxes'  fleet  was  anchored  off  Pelion, 
Hydna  and  her  father  dived  into  the  sea  and  did  so  much  damage  that,  for  their  patriotism, 
their  statues  were  erected  by  the  amphictyons  at  Delphi.  According  to  Pausanias,2  the 
statue  of  Hydna  was  later  carried  to  Rome  by  Nero. 

In  any  case,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Munich  statuette  represents  a  hetsera 
and  that  whoever  made  it  was  following  the  general  pose  and  proportions  of  body  and 
head  that  we  see  in  the  Esquiline  lady,  though  he  separated  the  feet  and  thus  made  a  more 
beautiful  figure.  If  the  Esquiline  figure  was  an  early  work  of  Polyclitus  or  his  school,  the 
Munich  hetsera  might  be  one  of  the  late  works  of  his  school,  for  its  resemblance  in  pose 
to  the  Narcissus  and  Diadumenus  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  Polyclitan  character.  The 
side  view  brings  out,  however,  certain  remarkable  qualities,  such  as  the  anticipation  of  the 
freedom  of  Praxiteles  and  the  use,  long  before  his  time,  of  the  Praxitelean  curve.  Even 
here  it  was  offset,  as  in  Praxiteles'  statues,  by  the  straight  line  of  a  support  at  the  statue's 
left,  for  from  a  gem  in  Berlin3  we  can  restore  the  left  arm  as  resting  on  a  pillar,  while  the 
right  is  dropping  the  garment  in  preparation  for  the  bath. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  bronze  maiden  is  in  the  perfect  proportions,  the  beautiful 
curving  outlines,  the  exquisite  modelling,  that  restful  restraint  (fj.t]8ev  ayav)  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  best  Greek  art,  and  especially  in  its  modernity  and  in  its  anticipating, 
not  to  say  almost  outdoing,  the  freedom  of  Praxiteles,  which  appears  also  long  before  the 
days  of  Praxiteles  on  white  Athenian  lecythi  and  on  the  Nike  balustrade.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  points  which  make  the  statuette  one  of  the  most  beautiful  if  not,  as  Sieveking 
says,  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  small  bronzes  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

'C/.  e.  g.,  H.  H.  Powers  The  Message  oj  Greek  Art,  pp.  101,  107.  For  the  earlier  appearance  of  the  female  nude 
one  might  cite  the  Niobid  in  the  National  Museum  in  Rome,  many  vases,  terracottas,  especially  of  nude  lady  dancers, 
and  even  marble  statues,  as  well  as  Zeuxis'  famous  painting  of  Helen.  See  Miiller,  Nacktheit  und  Entblossung,  pp. 
140  ff.,-  Jahreshefte,  XV,  1912,  pp.  219  ff.;  Bulle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  311  ff. 

2X,  19,  2. 

3Furtwangler,  Antike  Gemmen,  pi.  XXXVI,  25. 
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Tone  Relations  in  Painting.    By  Arthur  Pope.    8°,  73  pp.,  figs.    Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press, 

1922.    $1.50. 

Though  modestly  called  a  pamphlet,  this  little  book  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  teaching  of  design  and  painting,  the  field  in  which  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross 
has  been  doing  creative  work  of  a  high  order  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  Professor  Pope's  work  reveals  illuminating  material  for  the 
presentation  of  the  three  dimensional  nature  of  tone  to  the  beginner.  As  I  remember, 
it  was  Professor  Tichener  who,  some  years  ago,  objected  to  tone  being  taught  through  two 
dimensional  charts.  In  Chapters  I  and  II  our  author  gives  a  very  clear  explanation  of 
the  tone  solid,  while  the  numerous  diagrams,  taken  collectively,  illustrate  the  matter  so 
completely  that  a  student  sufficiently  imaginative  to  grasp  art  ideas  will  acquire  a  vivid 
visual  realization  of  the  unity  of  tone  phenomena.  It  is  being  assumed,  of  course,  that 
laboratory  practice  has  enabled  the  student  to  think  in  terms  of  value,  color,  and  intensity 
as  separate  or  as  combined  characteristics. 

Had  Dr.  Ross  done  nothing  but  establish  this  fundamental  idea,  he  would  have  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  modern  art  teaching,  for  this  one  thing  has  enabled  specific 
control  to  replace  general  effect.  Fortunately,  he  did  not  stop  there  and  today  it  is  obvious 
that  a  clear  conception  of  tone  is  increasingly  necessary  as  the  student  of  painting  or  design 
faces  problems  of  growing  complexity. 

The  helpfulness  of  the  many  diagrams  throughout  the  handbook  becomes  apparent 
on  closer  examination.  In  Chapter  IV,  where  the  division  of  scaled  palettes  into  two 
general  types  aids  intelligent  classification,  the  little  diagrams  help  the  reader  to  grasp 
instantly  the  color  and  intensity  relations  in  each  scale. 

After  such  an  able  description  of  the  tone  solid  with  its  many  possible  scales,  the 
reader  is  not  surprised  to  find  design  in  tone  relations  well  presented.  Naturally  he 
expects  an  equally  able  discussion  of  the  function  of  tone  in  the  service  of  representation 
and  under  control  of  its  principles,  which  are  those  having  to  do  with  proportion-action, 
projection  (depth),  and  illumination,  and  can  hardly  avoid  a  sense  of  disappointment  in 
not  finding  it.  From  the  very  nature  of  representation  so  much  depends  on  the  particular 
project  in  hand  as  to  the  tones  to  be  used,  especially  in  those  falling  under  the  first  double 
head  of  proportion-action,  that  abstract  discussion  of  such  tones  would  seem  almost 
valueless;  but  for  the  next  two  principles,  projection  into  depth  and  illumination,  much  can 
be  said  of  a  general  nature  applicable  to  universal  procedure.  It  is  true  that  in  Chapter  VI 
the  ranges  and  contrasts  of  value  and  intensity  in  painting  are  compared  with  effects  in 
nature,  and  that  other  parts  of  the  book  give  some  valuable  facts  about  tonal  effects  in 
representation,  but  one  can  hardly  help  asking  why  information  about  the  tone  solid  itself 
and  tone  relations  in  design  should  be  so  much  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  dis- 
cussed than  equally  interesting  and  valuable  conditions  arising  from  the  control  of  tones 
by  the  principles  of  representation. 

After  rereading  the  third  chapter,  dealing  with  design  in  tone  relations,  the  feeling 
persists  that  the  term  harmony  is  overworked  and  leads  to  confusion  in  being  used  at  one 
time  to  imply  final  unity  of  effect  (its  popular  use),  and  at  another  to  have  the  technical 
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meaning  of  a  specific  phase  of  unity  accomplished  through  selection  and  arrangement  based 
on  repetition  and  similarity. 

Again,  the  matter  discussed  under  Harmony  of  Attractions  seems  to  the  reviewer 
to  be  really  a  form  of  tone,  measure,  and  position  balance,  as  implied  by  the  author  under 
balance  and  carefully  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Ross  in  his  early  teaching  and  discussed  some 
years  ago  by  one  of  his  students,  Mr.  Batchelder,  in  his  Principles  of  Design,  although 
Mr.  Batchelder  deals  only  with  the  value  contrast  of  the  spots  against  the  background  as 
influenced  by  area  and  distance  from  the  center. 

Provided  the  amount  of  difference  or  contrast  in  neighboring  colors  and  values  and 
intensities  could  be  made  the  same,  that  is,  reduced  to  a  common  measure  of  visual  experi- 
ence, as  it  were,  then  the  total  tonal  contrasts  of  the  spot  with  its  surrounding  tone  or  tones 
might  be  definitely  calculated.  In  order  to  correspond  with  the  color  and  value  contrasts, 
as  used  in  the  Ross  scales,  there  should  be  eight  steps  of  intensity  in  the  register  of  highest 
intensity  for  the  respective  color,  the  eight  intensities  to  be  fixed  or  uniform,  in  the  manner 
of  figure  8,  on  page  12,  for  four  steps  of  intensity.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  seem 
that  the  combined  force  of  the  steps  of  color,  value,  and  intensity  contrasts  of  the  respective 
spot  with  the  similar  characteristics  of  the  background,  or  surrounding  tone,  could  be 
computed  and  the  result  used  as  a  total  proportional  attraction  to  be  balanced  against  the 
proportional  attractions  of  the  other  spots  on  the  principle  of  the  lever.  While  the  student 
should  be  acquainted,  frankly,  with  the  questionable  factors  in  this  process  of  reasoning, 
its  disciplinary  value  as  a  preparation  for  judging  balance  under  complex  conditions  has 
been  proved  to  the  reviewer's  satisfaction  after  a  number  of  years  of  trial.  The  important 
point  to  emphasize  in  this  connection  is  that  the  underlying  relationship  is  a  matter  of 
equalizing  contrasts  from  the  standpoint  of  balance  instead  of  unity  achieved  through 
sameness  of  tone,  shape,  or  measure. 

The  implication  of  the  handbook  that  the  art  student,  and  the  practicing  artist  as 
well,  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  anything  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  about  his  art,  is  the 
only  healthy  viewpoint  for  Americans,  assuming  our  nation  desires  to  see  its  life  and  ideas 
still  more  imaginatively  and  forcefully  visualized  than  has  yet  been  done.  Enormous  as 
has  been  the  growth  in  American  painting  during  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  room  for 
immediate  improvement  through  a  better  comprehension  of  the  influence  of  design  in 
relation  to  representation. 

Far  from  being  recipes  for  beauty,  as  often  popularly  supposed,  principles  of  visual 
organization  and  exercises  in  using  them  give  mastery  of  materials  with  resultant  freedom 
and  power  of  expression  through  perfect  control  of  visual  effects.  Dr.  Ross  and  Professor 
Pope  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hambidge,  Mr.  Maratta  (and  the  late  Professor  Dow)  in  New 
York,  and  many  instructors,  investigators,  and  practicing  artists  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are,  each  in  his  own  way,  helping  the  art  of  the  future  by  an  intelligent  attitude 
of  mind  in  the  present. 

John  S.  Ankeney 


NOTES 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  was  held  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  6  and  7,  1923. 

Program 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  6 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

10.00  A.  M. 
Registration 
Inspection  of  the  Museum's  collections 

11.15  a.m. 
Luncheon  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 

12.00  to  3.00  p.  m. 

Visit  to  the  collection  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Fenway  Court 

4.00  to  6.00  p.  m. 
Visit  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  Brookline 

6.30  p.  m. 
Dinner,  by  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 

8.00  p.  m. 
Meeting  in  Museum  Classroom  A,  Professor  Ellsworth  Woodward  presiding 

Address  of  Welcome Director  Fairbanks,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Response  from  the  Chair 

A  Large  Painted  Canvas  Icon  from  the  Monastery  of  St.  Sabbas? .  .Assistant  Director  Hawes,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Antiques Homer  Eaton  Keyes,  Boston 

Some  Unpublished  Sienese  Paintings G.  H.  Edoell,  Harvard  University 

The  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Retable Walter  W.  S.  Cook,  Princeton  University 

Another  Sidamara  Sarcophagus John  Shapley,  Brown  University 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  7 
FOGG  ART  MUSEUM,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
10.00  A.  M. 
Meeting  in  the  Fogg  Lecture  Room,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Association  presiding 

Color  Analysis  as  a  Way  to  Develop  Personal  Choice  in  Color  Grouping .  .  Clifford  H.  Riedell,  Smith  College 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing  and  Painting  in   the  College Arthur  Pope,  Harvard  University 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 

William  Emerson,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Some  Results  of  the  First  Year's  Work  in  the  Formation  of  the  New  Series  of  Photographs  of  Sculpture 

Clarence  Kennedy,  Smith  College 

Art  Principles  versus  Art  History Ella  I.  Simons,  Worcester  Art  Museum 

Business 
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1.00  P.  M. 

Luncheon,  by  invitation  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  at  the  Colonial  Club 

2.00  to  4.00  p.  m. 

Inspection  of  the  collections  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  and  of  the  special  exhibits  of  Professor  Kennedy's  photographs 
and  Professor  Riedell's  color  charts 

Visit  to  the  other  collections  of  Harvard  University 

4.00  p.  m. 

Reception  at  the  residence  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Shady  Hill 

8.00  p.  m. 
Meeting  in  the  Fogg  Lecture  Room,  the  President  Elect  of  the  Association  presiding 

Arthur  B.  Davies Duncan  Phillips,  Washington 

The  Use  of  Autochrome  Slides  as  Illustrations  for  Lectures Holmes  Smith,  Washington  University 

The  Appreciation  of  Art A.  K.  Coomaraswamy,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Art  Division  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society Edwin  M.  Blake,  Neu>  York  City 

Christian  Catacombs  in  Rome Dana  Rice,  Dartmouth  College 

Minutes 

On  approval  of  the  Auditing  Committee  the  following  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  was  accepted :  Expenditures,  1922-23,  $1,408.83;  receipts,  1922-23,  $1,221.84; 
deficit,  1922-23,  $186.99;  deficit,  1921-22,  $399.47. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America,  in  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  express  our  thanks  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  for  its  generous  hospitality,  to  its  Trustees 
for  entertainment  at  dinner,  to  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and  other  members  of  the  staff  for  cordial  welcome; 
further,  to  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  for  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Fenway  Court,  to  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald  for 
receiving  us  at  his  gallery,  to  the  staff  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  for  placing  the  facilities  of  the  Museum  at  our  disposal 
and  for  entertainment  at  luncheon,  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  PaulJ.  Sachs  for  the  reception  at  Shady  Hill,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  local  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Sachs  by  whom  no  pains  have  been  spared  for  our  comfort 
and  entertainment. 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America,  express  our  great  regret  at  the  retire- 
ment of  President  David  M.  Robinson  and  Vice-President  Paul  J.  Sachs.  During  the  four  years  of  their  administra- 
tion the  Association  has  continued  its  steady  progress,  has  established  and  developed  its  quarterly  magazine,  and  has 
maintained  itself  the  equal  of  organizations  in  parallel  fields  both  in  public  respect  and  in  scholarly  esteem.  To  their 
guidance  in  this  advance  we  wish  to  pay  this  permanent,  if  inadequate,  tribute. 

Resolved,  that  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  be  asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of  including 
questions  touching  on  the  development  of  art  in  the  examinations  in  history,  and  questions  on  the  principals  of  design 
and  the  history  of  drawing  and  painting  in  the  examination  in  freehand  drawing. 

Resolved,  that  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  extend  its  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  for  cooperation  in  bringing  the  advisability  of  questions  on  art  before  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  adopted : 

President John  Shapley 

Vice-President Alfred  V.  Churchill 

Secretary-Treasurer Myrtilla  Avery 

Directors Alice  V.  V.  Brown 

David  M.  Robinson 
Paul  J.  Sachs 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  at  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  December  27-29,  1923.  All  correspondence  in  regard 
to  the  program  or  other  details  of  the  meeting  should  be  addressed  to 

John  Shapley,  President 
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Fig.  1 — Bayeux,  Episcopal  Palace:     Aelfgyva  axd  the  Cleric. 
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Fig.  '-' — Bayeux,  Episcopal  Palace:   Group  of  Warriors. 
Detail  from  the  Bayeux  Embroidery 


Fig.  3 — Bayeux,  Episcopal  Palace:    Gboot  op  Knights. 

Detail  from  the  Bayeux  Embroidery 


The  Origin  and  Date  of  the  Bayeux  Embroidery 

By  Roger  Sherman  Loomis 

^OUBTLESS  Philippe  Lauer,  the  distinguished  savant  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
expressed  a  common  belief  when  in  reference  to  the  Bayeux  "Tapestry"  he  spoke 
of  ' '  the  exceptional  and  unique  character,  in  an  age  destitute  of  industry,  of  a' 
work  of  consummate  patience  and  art."  Yet  one  may  well  wonder  whether  the 
Dark  Ages  were  destitute  of  industry  and  whether  the  Bayeux  Embroidery  was  an  un- 
rivalled prodigy.  With  all  due  deference  to  M.  Lauer's  opinion,  I  hope  to  show  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  produced  fine  needlework  in  large  quantities,  and  that  as  a  representa- 
tive of  their  art  the  historical  hanging  at  Bayeux  is  unique  only  in  surviving. 

It  was  a  well  established  custom  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  after  the  Migrations  to 
commemorate  their  exploits  by  elaborate  paintings,  sculptures,  or  embroideries.  This 
habit,  originating  in  a  universal  instinct,  was  doubtless  stimulated  by  contact  with  the 
imposing  memorials  of  the  triumphs  of  Rome.  About  the  year  600  Queen  Theodolinda 
caused  to  be  painted  in  her  palace  at  Monza  "aliquid  de  Langobardorum  gestis."  In  the 
great  council  chamber  of  Louis  the  Pious  at  Ingelheim  there  was  a  series  of  historical 
paintings  culminating  in  the  deeds  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin  and  in  the  coronation  and 
wars  of  Charlemagne.  King  Henry  I  of  Germany  had  painted,  in  the  hall  at  Merseburg, 
his  victory  over  the  Hungarians  in  933.  Aethelflaed,  widow  of  Brihtnoth,  Earl  of  the 
East  Saxons,  who  fell  at  Maldon  in  991,  embroidered  a  record  of  his  deeds  and  presented 
it  to  the  church  at  Ely.1 

This  historical  embroidery  at  Ely  is  the  closest  parallel  to  that  still  preserved  at 
Bayeux.  But  Aethelflaed  is  only  one  of  the  multitide  of  English  needlewomen  whose 
work  was  famous  throughout  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century.2  Par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  study  of  the  Bayeux  Embroidery  is  the  fact  that  in  Domesday 
Book  a  certain  Leviede  (Anglo-Saxon  Leofgyth)  is  named  as  embroidress  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  that  the  Queen  in  her  will  mentions  a  tunic  made  at  Winchester  by  Alderet's 
wife.  Evidently  William  and  Matilda  showed  a  partiality  for  Anglo-Saxon  needlework; 
and  there  is  an  antecedent  probability  that  other  Normans  would  have  shared  their  taste. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bayeux  Embroidery  this  presupposition  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
character  of  the  inscriptions.  They  could  have  been  written  only  by  an  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  very  name  which  is  given  to  the  town  of  Bayeux  is  one  which  is  never  found  in  con- 
temporary Norman  documents,  where  it  is  always  "Baiocae."  The  form  "Bagias"  found 
on  the  embroidery  is  paralleled  only  by  the  word  ' '  Bagiensi "  on  a  fourth-century  salver  dug 
up  in  England.3  The  particular  form  of  the  letter  thorn  (reproduced  as  the  initial  D  at  the 
head  of  this  article)  is  restricted  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  usage.  But  the  words 
"at  Hestenga "  and  " Ceastra "  clinch  the  matter.4     Note  the  English  word  ''at,"  and  the 

'Migne,  Patrologia  Latino,  XCV,  551;  CV,  624;  CXXXVI,  823;  Hisloria  Eliensis,  ed.  Wharton,  Book  II,  ch.  6. 
The  authority  for  the  frequently  cited  gift  to  Croyland  Abbey  of  a  velum  showing  the  destruction  of  Troy  is  the  quite 
unreliable  Pseudo-Ingulph.  Equally  suspect  is  the  citation  of  Charlemagne's  paintings  at  Aix  from' the  Pseudo- 
Turpin. 

2A.  F.  Kendrick,  English  Embroidery,  6-19.  F.  X.  Michel,  Recherclies  sur  le  commerce,  la  fabrication,  el  V usage 
des  etoffes  de  soie,  d'or,  et  d' argent,  II,  338-43. 

3J.  Spencer  Smythe,  Description  d'un  monument  arabe  (Extract  from  Proces  verbal,  Acadimie  royale  des  sciences 
etc.,  de  Caen,  1820),  6.     H.  Prentout,  Essai  sur  les  origines  et  lafondation  du  Duche  de  Normandie,  40  f. 

'These  forms  are  certainly  authentic,  for  they  appear  in  the  earliest  plates:  Hisloire  de  V Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, VIII,  650. 
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characteristically  Anglo-Saxon  splitting  of  the  vowel  in  ' '  Ceastra. ' '  Then  read  this  extract 
from  a  lease  of  the  year  969 : "  In  Wiogorna  ceastre  terram  aliquam  juris  nostri,  id  est  quattuor 
mansas  cet  Saperetun  swa  Alhstan  hit  hsefde,  concedo  Eadrico  ministro  meo."1  The  question 
of  Anglo-Saxon  provenance  would  have  been  settled  long  ago  had  not  the  ingenious  M. 
Delauney  pointed  out  in  1824  that  there  was  once  a  Saxon  colony  at  Bayeux  called  the 
Saxones  Baiocassini.  Now  these  Saxon  settlers  at  Bayeux  are  not,  as  one  might  suppose  from 
the  readiness  with  which  their  claims  have  been  allowed,  famous  for  their  skill  in  needlework. 
They  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  fact  that  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  them  twice 
under  the  dates  578  and  590  as  being  slaughtered  in  great  numbers.  Two  French  scholars, 
M.  Prentout  and  M.  Joret,  who  have  recently  investigated  the  subject,  have  found  scarcely  a 
trace  of  them  since  that  date.2  Apparently  the  slaughter  was  almost  complete.  Certainly 
no  one  has  yet  produced  any  documents  from  the  Bayeux  district  in  which  Saxon  words 
intrude  among  the  Latin.  Yet  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  credit  of  producing  the 
monumental  embroidery  has  been  quite  generally  conceded,  though  not  by  any  trained 
historian  or  linguist,  to  the  Saxones  Baiocassini.  Is  it  necessary  to  mention  another  theory 
seriously  put  forward  not  many  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  inscrip- 
tions were  introduced,  together  with  "those  pictorial  details  where  Art  leaves  off  and  the 
Police  come  in,"  by  some  waggish  French  restorer  of  the  embroidery?3  Of  course,  his  only 
purpose  could  have  been  to  keep  his  compatriots  busy  explaining  away  the  proofs  of 
English  provenance  and  the  signs  of  Queen  Matilda's  erotic  imagination !  How  he  must 
have  chuckled  over  his  success— if  he  had  ever  existed.  But  alas!  such  delightful  persons 
exist  only  in  the  pages  of  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  and  Anatole  France. 

There  is  one  serious  argument  against  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  drawing  does 
not  show  that  gusty  treatment  of  drapery,  that  accentuation  of  the  wrinkles  which, 
emanating  from  the  school  of  Rheims,  became  so  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  illumination. 
Two  replies  are  possible.  First,  that  Continental  influences  had  for  many  years  before  the 
Conquest  shown  themselves  in  architecture  and  calligraphy;  and  the  New  Minster  psalter 
of  about  10604  shows  those  influences  at  work  in  the  plastic  arts,  for  its  illumination  no 
longer  flutters  and  crinkles  in  the  earlier  manner.  A  second  possible  answer  is  that  though 
the  manner  of  Rheims  may  have  been  generally  adopted  by  Anglo-Saxon  illuminators,  we 
are  not  forced  to  believe  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  types  of  draftsmen  and  designers. 
In  fact,  we  have  conclusive  proof  that  the  simpler  line  coexisted  alongside  the  agitated  line. 
\  In  an  interesting  Anglo-Saxon  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  (British  Museum,  Claudius 
B  iv)  we  find  a  number  of  drawings  which  as  far  as  outline  and  treatment  of  folds  are 
concerned  might  well  have  served  as  designs  for  the  Bayeux  Embroidery.  But  here  and 
there  some  finical  draftsman  has  "put  the  style"  on  the  original  outlines:  the  wrinkles 
multiply  and  the  hems  flutter.6  The  absence  of  this  mannerism  in  the  embroidery  does  not 
shake  the  certainty  that  the  composer  of  the  inscriptions  was  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  the  inscriptions  are  in  Latin,  and  one  can  be  fairly  dogmatic  in  saying  that 
Anglo-Saxon  needlewomen  were  not  conversant  with  Latin.  That  accomplishment  was 
limited  to  the  clergy.  Is  it  possible  that  clerics  occasionally  contributed  to  those  works 
for  which  their  countrywomen  were  famous  throughout  Europe?  A  visit  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  atelier  would  reveal  it  as  a  familiar  practice.     The  life  of  St.  Dunstan,  the  craftsman 

'W.  de  Gray  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicwm,  III,  530. 

2H.  Prentout,  op.  cit.,  43-76.     C.  Joret,  Noma  de  lieu  d'origine  non  romane,  14  f. 

'Antiquary,  1907,  255,  288.     Published  separately  as  C.  Dawson,  Restorations  of  the  Bayeux  Embroidery. 

'British  Museum,  Schools  of  Illumination,  I,  pi.  16;  The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  pi.  xxxvii,  fig.  20. 

»E.  M.  Thompson,  English  Illuminated  Ufannscripts,  pi.  8. 
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abbot,  tells  how  "a  certain  noble  matron  named  Aethelwynn  summoned  him  to  her  with 
intimate  entreaty  in  order  that  he  might  sketch  for  her  various  patterns  on  a  stole  destined 
for  the  service  of  God,  which  afterwards  she  might  adorn  with  gold  and  gems.  When  he 
had  come  and  done  this,  he  brought  with  him  according  to  custom  his  lyre,  which  we  call 
in  the  language  of  our  fathers  a  harp,  in  order  that  at  intervals  he  might  gladden  himself 
and  the  minds  of  those  who  listened.  Then  one  day  after  dinner,  while  he,  the  matron, 
and  her  work-maidens  were  returning  to  take  up  their  tasks,  it  happened  by  a  marvelous 
chance  that  the  harp  of  the  blessed  youth,  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  of  its  own 
accord  without  being  touched,  resounded  with  a  loud  and  joyous  twang.  .  .  .  When 
they  heard  it,  he  and  the  matron  were  struck  with  fear,  the  work-maidens  quite  forgot  the 
work  in  their  hands,  and  all  amazed  looked  at  one  another  in  turn,  wondering  much  what 
new  lesson  the  miracle  might  prefigure.'"  Here  we  have  all  the  factors  necessary  to  the 
production  of  such  a  work  as  the  Embroidery  of  Bayeux.  There  is  the  cleric,  experienced 
in  the  planning  of  decorative  work  and  capable  of  composing  inscriptions  in  Anglo-Latin. 
There  is  the  matron,  who  probably  selected  the  dyes  and  superintended  and  shared  in  the 
actual  needlework.  Finally,  there  are  the  operatrices,  absolutely  essential  if  such  a  work  as 
the  Bayeux  Embroidery  was  not  to  consume  a  generation.  In  this  scene  we  have,  I 
believe,  the  clue  to  the  unsolved  mystery  of  Aelfgyva  and  the  cleric  (Fig.  1).  No  one  has 
pretended  to  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  except  the  late  Herr  Tavernier,  who  con- 
fidently asserted  that  Bishop  Turold  of  Bayeux  is  here  commemorating  for  the  edification 
of  his  flock  his  youthful  passion  for  the  king's  daughter.2  What  king?  What  daughter? 
What  is  she,  an  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  doing  at  Duke  William's  court?  Since  this  explana- 
tion requires  so  much  explaining,  I  trust  the  field  is  yet  open.  Is  this  not  simply  a  bit  of 
studio  scandal?  That  it  is  a  scandal  will  hardly  be  denied  by  anyone  who  considers  the 
erotic  figures  in  the  lower  margin,  the  attitude  of  the  priest,  and  the  significant  omission 
of  the  verb.  That  it  is  unconnected  with  the  historic  events  at  the  Norman  court  into 
which  it  is  interjected  is  most  probable  since  no  one  has  succeeded  in  connecting  them. 
That  here  are  precisely  the  elements  for  scandal  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  workshop  would 
furnish  is  certain.  That  a  classic  regard  for  unity  or  a  Puritan  delicacy  was  not  so  universal 
among  mediaeval  clerics  and  matrons  as  to  preclude  their  indulging  this  ribald  jest  at  the 
expense  of  their  love-smitten  coworkers  is  equally  certain.  And  though  the  patrons  who 
ordered  the  embroidery  were  no  better  acquainted  with  Aelfgyva  than  we,  yet  being  better 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  contemporary  Latin  Quarter  and  being  as  careless  of  the 
unities  as  the  artists  themselves,  they  probably  did  not  require  two  centuries  of  cogitation 
to  guess  her  story. 

In  speaking  of  patrons,  instead  of  a  patron,  I  am  joining  issue  with  the  great  scholars, 
Freeman,  Round,  Prentout,  Haskins,  who  have  concurred  in  assigning  this  role  to  Bishop 
Odo  alone.  They  may  be  right;  yet  I  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  way  in  which 
Turold,  Wadard,  and  Vital  are  played  up  even  more  than  the  bishop's  own  brothers, 
Eustace  and  Robert.3  The  latter  are  introduced  only  once,  and  then  are  merely  labeled 
with  their  names.  On  the  other  hand,  Turold,  as  Tavernier  has  shown,4  appears  four 
times.  A  whole  sentence  is  devoted  to  showing  Vital  in  an  important  connection  with  the 
Conqueror  himself.     And  Wadard  is  brought  forward  in  a  very  singular  way.     We  see 

>W.  Stubbs,  Memorials  of  Dunstan,  20  f . 

2 Archaeological  Journal,  1914,  186,  note. 

'Lingard,  History  of  England,  I,  Appendix,  Note  A.       D.  Rock,  Textile  Fabrics,  Descriptive  Catalogue,  (1870), 
cxvii. 

*  Archaeological  Journal,  1914,  175,  183  f. 
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him  riding  past,  apparently  more  interested  in  us,  the  spectators,  than  in  anything  that  is 
going  on  about  him.  Now  this  nonchalance  is  practically  unique  in  the  embroidery,  which 
represents  an  orgy  of  bustle  and  agitated  concern.  If  the  marked  prominence  given  these 
three  men,  vassals  of  Bishop  Odo,  does  not  demonstrate  their  special  interest  in  the  work, 
it  suggests  it  at  least. 

But  whether  Odo  was  responsible,  or  his  vassals,  or  both,  we  can  begin  to  make 
some  inferences  as  to  date.  For  Odo  was  imprisoned  by  King  William  in  1082,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  representation  of  the  two  sharing  amicably  the  glories  of  the  Conquest 
would  have  been  made  after  that  year.  Furthermore,  in  1077  Odo  dedicated  the  new 
cathedral  at  Bayeux  in  the  presence  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  queen,  and  we  know  that  it 
/  was  on  the  anniversary  of  this  dedication  that  every  year  the  great  hanging  was  displayed 
in  the  cathedral.  Delauney's  theory  that  the  embroidery  was  prepared  in  time  for  the 
great  occasion  in  1077  seems  highly  probable. 

If  it  be  thought  that  I  have  assumed  too  casually,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  con- 
troversy on  the  matter,  that  the  embroidery  dates  from  the  decade  after  the  Conquest,  let 
me  corroborate  the  point.  That  the  work  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century  Delauney 
demonstrated  by  citing  the  witness  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  that  the  short  tunic  worn  by  the 
embroidered  figures  was  replaced  by  the  long  bliaut  about  1095. '  A  comparison  of  the 
costume  depicted  on  the  textile  with  that  shown  in  illuminated  manuscripts  of  known 
date  sends  us  still  further  back.  Strangely  enough,  no  one  has  pointed  out  the  close 
parallels  afforded  by  the  magnificent  Commentary  of  Beatus  on  Die  Apocalypse  (Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Latin  8878)  executed  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Sever  in  Gascony  between  1028  and 
1072. 2  Compare  a  group  of  warriors  (Fig.  4)  with  a  similar  group  on  the  embroidery 
(Fig.  2) ;  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  three  kings  in  the  upper  row  wear  the  peculiar  Spanish 
crown,  and  that  Norman  warriors  shaved  the  backs  of  their  heads;  and  you  will  see  that 
the  costumes  are  identical.  Tunics,  shields,  mantles  are  the  same.  Again,  just  as  the 
textile  shows  some  of  the  Saxons  using  the  round  buckler  with  spiked  boss  against  the 
Normans  with  their  long  shields,  so  too  we  find  in  the  Beatus  the  old-fashioned  buckler  of 
the  same  type  (Fig.  5).  The  manuscript  also  depicts  four  knights  (Fig.  6),  who,  in  spite 
of  their  monstrous  steeds,  resemble  in  their  equipment  those  familiar  figures  of  Hastings 
fight  (Fig.  3).  The  conical  helmet  with  lines  converging  at  the  point,  the  nasal,  the 
saddle  with  voluted  bows  are  identical.  The  birnies  are  of  the  trousered  type  which  has 
never  been  found  on  any  monument  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  birnies  of  the  manuscript 
differ  from  those  of  the  embroidery  only  in  covering  the  chin  and  the  forearms,  and  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  more  advanced  than  those  shown  on  the  Norman  knights.  Another 
indication  of  the  early  date  of  the  embroidery  is  the  fact  that  the  puzzling  rectangular 
object  covering  the  chests  of  the  knights  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  Rabanus  Maurus  manuscript  of  Monte  Cassino,  made  in  1023. 3  After  this,  is  it 
necessary  to  refute  Mr.  Belloc's  remarks  on  the  decoration  of  the  shields — remarks  cal- 
culated to  send  the  College  of  Heralds  into  hysterics — or  his  conflicting  statements  that 
the  great  hanging  is  "virtually  contemporary"  with  the  Conquest  and  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  dependent  on  Wace's  Roman  de  Rou,  written  after  1160?4  Or  is  it  necessary  to  pick 
to  pieces  M.  Le  Febvre  des  Noettes'  calculation  of  the  date  by  comparisons  with  other 
monuments  of  even  more  uncertain  date,  or  to  answer  his  wild  dictum  that  stirrups  do  not 

■H.  F.  Delauney,  Origine  de  la  Tapisserie  de  Bayeux,  20.     Bibliotheque  dc  I'Scole  des  Chartes,  LXIV,  92. 

2L.  Delisle,  Melanges  de  paleographie  el  de  bibliographie,  129. 

"Amelli,  Miniature  Sacre  e  Profane  dell' Anno  1023,  pis.  CV,  CXXVIII. 

4H.  Belloc,  The  Book  of  the  Bayeur  Tapestry. 
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appear  until  the  twelfth  century?1  It  would  seem  not,  since  there  is  no  sign  on  the  em- 
broidery of  the  rupture  between  William  and  Odo  in  1082  and  of  the  latter's  consequent 
disgrace,  and  since  the  costume  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  depicted  in  the  Beatus 
manuscript  before  1072. 2 

Furthermore,  Guillaume  de  Poitiers,  the  Conqueror's  chaplain,  has  a  passage  so 
pertinent  that  one  wonders  why  every  commentator  on  the  embroidery  has  not  quoted  it. 
We  learn  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  King  William  on  his  return  to  Normandy  was  to 
distribute  lavish  gifts  to  the  churches,  and,  among  these,  Anglo-Saxon  embroideries  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  most  precious.  The  Norman  clergy  were  naturally  fervent  in 
welcoming  back  the  victor.  "This  zeal  he  rewarded  at  once,"  Guillaume  says,  "with 
abundant  wealth,  giving  vestments,  pounds  of  gold,  and  other  large  offerings  to  the  altars 
and  servants  of  Christ.  ...  He  brought  to  the  church  at  Caen,  built  ...  in 
honor  of  the  blessed  protomartyr  Stephen,  divers  gifts,  most  precious  in  material  and 
craftsmanship.  .  .  .  If  a  Greek  or  Arab  [from  Byzantium  or  Bagdad,  which  Guillaume 
knew  by  reputation  as  the  treasure  cities  of  the  world]  should  travel  thither,  he  would  be 
carried  away  with  the  same  delight  as  we.  The  women  of  England  are  very  skilled  with 
the  needle,  as  the  men  excel  in  every  art."3  This  narrative,  if  we  substitute  Odo  or  his 
vassals  for  King  William,  and  Bayeux  for  Caen,  and  allow  two  or  three  years  for  the  women 
to  ply  their  needles,  tells  us  clearly  how  the  great  hanging  came  to  adorn  Bishop  Odo's 
cathedral. 

Apparently  when  it  reached  its  destination,  it  was  found  to  be  too  long.  For  it  has 
been  cut  down  to  fit  around  the  nave.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  The 
present  frayed  end  shows  no  trace  of  a  side  border  corresponding  to  that  at  the  beginning. 
The  designer,  who  carefully  presents  Edward  enthroned  in  the  first  scene  and  Harold 
enthroned  in  the  middle,  evidently  intended  to  present  William  enthroned  at  the  end. 
Finally,  the  embroidery  which  belonged  to  the  Conqueror's  daughter,  Adele  of  Blois,4  - 
must  have  been  either  planned  by  the  designer  of  the  Bayeux  hanging  or  else  copied  from  it, 
since  chance  cannot  explain  the  fact  that  every  scene  is  found  also  at  Bayeux  except  the 
last  two.  It  therefore  follows  that  these  last  two  were  included  in  the  Bayeux  hanging 
before  it  was  cut  down.  Its  fortunes  have  now  been  traced  from  workshop  to  the  cathedral 
walls,  where  it  was  annually  hung  for  centuries  to  tell  how  the  fair  land  of  England  had 
been  won  by  the  prowess  of  the  knights  of  Normandy. 

The  embroidery  has  been  so  generally  treated  as  a  historical  document  or  as  an 
antiquarian  curiosity  that  the  man  in  the  street  may  well  sniff  at  the  extravagant  praise 
which  contemporaries  bestowed  upon  Anglo-Saxon  needlework.  The  only  artistic  quality 
which  modern  commentators  usually  concede  is  the  abounding  vitality  of  the  illustration. 
Yet  to  see  the  embroidery  itself  when  the  sunlight  brings  out  the  color  and  to  contrast  the 
old  work  with  the  modern  restorations  is  to  marvel  at  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
original  tones.  These  Anglo-Saxon  women  were  artists  in  dyeing.  Would  it  not  be  a  well 
deserved,  if  tardy,  tribute  if  some  publisher  were  to  take  advantage  of  modern  processes 
and  reproduce  adequately  at  least  a  few  of  the  finest  scenes?  And  incidentally,  since  the 
latest  books  on  the  embroidery  are  burlesques  on  archaeological  scholarship,  we  might 
ask  for  a  little  sound  information  along  with  the  colored  plates. 

'Bulletin  Monwnental,  1912,  213. 

2Professor  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  in  Romanesque  Sculpture,  I,  66,  and  Mr.  Walter  W.  S.  Cook,  in  The  Earliest 
Painted  Panels  of  Catalonia  (The  Art  Bulletin,  V.  1923,  95),  have  already  accepted  my  dating  of  the  Bayeux  Em- 
broidery. 

3Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  CXLIX,  1267. 

'Melanges  offerts  d,  M.  Charles  Bemont,  43. 


Present  Day  Art  in  the  South:     Cause  and  Effect 

By  Ellsworth  Woodward 

The  remarks  which  I  venture  to  offer  in  this  article  are  called  forth  by  a  clipping 
from  a  Boston  journal  sent  to  me  recently  by  a  friend  who  feared,  I  dare  say,  that  I  might 
become  forgetful  of  the  situation  in  which  the  critical  art  world  holds  us  of  the  South. 

It  appeared  that  a  gentleman  described  as  an  "eminent  traveler  and  man  of  letters" 
had  sojourned  for  a  season  in  the  South,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  digestion 
and  incidentally  to  observe  the  cultural  aspects  of  that  remote  region.  I  surmise  that  his 
health  did  not  improve  and  that  what  he  saw  was  not  to  his  taste,  for  upon  his  return  his 
feelings  found  expression  in  the  article  clipped  for  my  information. 

"The  South,"  he  proclaimed,  "is  as  dead  and  miasmatic  as  the  Dismal  Swamp."  This 
happy  phrase  seemed  to  encourage  him  to  further  nights,  for  he  continued  to  embroider 
his  message,  but  upon  this  I  shall  not  dwell. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  observation  of  our 
dyspeptic  critic — enough  to  cause  a  sting — but  his  unphilosophic  and  casual  mind  failed 
him  as  the  same  type  of  mind  has  failed  other  observers  of  unfamiliar  places  and  peoples. 

The  situation  in  the  South  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  the  study  of  social 
observers;  but  it  does  not  unfold  to  the  superficial  observer,  baffled  by  the  absence  of 
familiar  symbols  and  conversational  landmarks.  I  make  passing  mention  only  of  the 
tragic  dissipation  by  the  Civil  War  of  all  material  resources,  the  collapse  of  social  momentum, 
the  isolation  of  the  South  for  two  generations  from  the  stimulating  contact  of  world  events. 
These  are  reasons  for  retarded  growth  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  there  are  others  less 
familiar  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Although  the  South  was  eliminated  as  a  political  force  and  social  example  for  forty 
years,  her  spirit  did  not  suffer  eclipse.  It  not  only  survived  but  was  intensified  in  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  sources  of  peculiar  individuality.  This  gives  point  to  our 
regret  for  the  inactivity  in  art  which  is  apparent,  and  at  the  same  time  stirs  hope  for  her 
achievements  when  her  rich  personality  seeks  artistic  expression,  as  it  surely  will.  But 
setting  this  for  the  moment  to  one  side,  another  element  calls  for  attention. 

The  South  is  and  always  has  been  agricultural  and  commercial  rather  than  industrial. 
Such  a  soil  is  the  least  fertile  for  the  development  of  art.  Because  the  wealth  of  the 
section  is  not  invested  in  competitive  manufacture,  people  here  have  not  been  led  to  a 
direct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  art  commercially.  The  appreciation  of  spiritual  value 
in  art,  the  support  of  art  education,  the  building  of  art  galleries,  and  the  patronage  of 
artists  are  not  likely  to  be  conspicuous  in  countries  or  sections  of  countries  that  sell  raw 
material  and  buy  back  all  their  finished  products. 

Economic  forces  are  ponderous  and  slow  of  movement,  and  popular  education  is 
even  more  so.  Generations  are  far  more  swift.  So  we  witness  the  phenomenon  of  southern 
youth  seeking  specialized  education  and,  not  finding  it  at  home,  going  to  the  North  or  to 
Europe.  And  because  the  opportunity  for  livelihood  and  for  the  exercise  of  ambition  is 
found  lying  parallel  with  the  schools,  few  of  these  trained  children  of  the  South  return. 
The  loss  is  immeasureable — immeasurable  because  who  can  compute  the  potentialities  of 
talent  when  trained  and  directed  towards  the  expression  of  spiritual  qualities!     Because 
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the  South  has  neglected  art  education,  she  finds  herself  dumb  when  she  would  gladly  be 
eloquent. 

This  section  of  our  vast  common  land  is  conscious  of  an  inheritance  of  social  traditions 
of  honorable  history  and  a  background  of  natural  beauty,  quite  unique  and  wholly  worthy 
of  the  world's  admiration.  How  is  the  world  to  be  impressed?  And  by  whom?  It  is 
quite  futile  to  expect  a  heart  symbol  interpretative  of  the  sacred  essence  of  patriotism, 
which  is  in  its  last  analysis  the  love  of  home,  to  be  discovered  by  a  stranger.  So  extensive 
in  area  is  our  country  that  a  person  upreared  in  one  remote  section  is  of  necessity  a  stranger 
in  another.  Climate  requires  a  certain  manner  of  life  from  its  inhabitant  and  imposes 
upon  him  an  environment  that  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature.  Environment  and  inheri- 
tance, we  are  told,  are  the  sum  of  our  determining  forces.  If  art  is  what  we  say  it  is — 
namely,  a  means  by  which  true  values  and  emotions  find  expression — it  becomes  apparent 
that  we  should  foster  education  at  home,  an  education  which  will  put  a  premium  and  a 
fine  edge  upon  the  revelation  of  well-beloved  and  familiar  phenomena  of  local  life.  We 
may  freely  admit  that  art  is  based  upon  universal  principles,  but  we  should  not  fail  to 
recognize  its  parochial  origin. 

Out  of  this  quite  obvious  situation  one  road  leads  and  only  one — education.  What 
stimulus  shall  be  recognized  as  best  applying  to  the  case? 

Specialized  art  schools  will  not  be  greatly  increased  in  the  South  until  industry  calls 
them  to  its  service.  Effective  work  in  the  public  schools  cannot  be  expected  outside  the 
largest  cities  from  lack  of  general  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  such  training.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  a  reversal  of  the  proper  order  of  things  to  expect  the  lower  grades  to  direct 
the  development  of  this  subject. 

It  appears  clear  to  me  that  we  should  look  to  the  college  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  state  university  can  fail  to  recognize  that  here  is  a  plain  duty  to  the  taxpayer 
unfulfilled.  That  the  taxpayer  would  burst  with  indignation  if  art  education  were  in- 
troduced is  aside  from  the  point.  His  indignation  has  overflowed  many  times  for  other 
innovations. 

Initial  leadership  rests  with  the  college  president,  for  it  is  he  who  should  know  the 
larger  issues  of  national  life  and  persuade  his  less  broadly  educated  advisors  of  the  justice 
of  his  wider  vision.  The  trouble  unfortunately  lies  deeper.  Very  few  college  presidents 
have  sufficient  understanding  of  art  to  give  conviction  in  any  course  of  reform.  Leadership 
is  therefore  wholly  lacking.  If  I  possessed  the  mystic  million  dollars  with  which  we  please 
the  vagrant  fancy,  inaugurating  in  our  idle  hours  the  ideal  action,  I  would  engage  a  modern 
Peter  the  Hermit  endowed  with  fiery  zeal  and  the  statistics  of  the  world,  give  him  a  roving 
commission  to  visit  college  presidents  and  others  in  authority  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
better  understanding.     It  is  a  pleasant  fancy. 

But  you  will  wish  to  know  what  those  of  us  in  the  South  who  claim  to  have  received 
the  light  are  doing  in  support  of  our  convictions. 

It  is  only  just  to  testify,  after  the  foregoing  arraignment  of  presidents  in  general,  that 
our  college  and  university  heads  have  set  an  example  which  we,  of  the  elect,  can  only 
approve.  Art  has  become  a  tradition  in  our  college  and  exerts  an  ever-widening  effect 
upon  its  constituents  and,  to  some  extent  no  doubt,  upon  the  entire  section. 

There  are  also  the  public  schools  with  their  devoted  teachers  of  art,  but  working  at 
great  odds  against  an  almost  overwhelming  condition  of  misunderstanding,  when  even 
open  hostility  does  not  prevail. 


10  The  College  Art  Association  of  America. 

Then  there  are  the  art  associations.  In  every  city  and  in  many  towns  are  these 
organizations  of  men  and  women  who  devote  their  time  and  means  to  the  business  of 
securing  local  opportunity  for  their  artists.  All  these  associations  give  at  least  one  salon 
a  season  composed  of  the  work  of  local  artists.  In  addition,  from  one  to  a  half  dozen 
circuit  shows  are  given,  thus  bringing  the  standard  of  the  world  to  bear  on  the  education 
of  the  home  town. 

You  would  be  surprised,  as  perhaps  might  be  also  our  unhappy  traveler  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paper,  to  know  the  volume  of  picture  exhibitions  that  circulate 
throughout  the  South.  If  you  could  also  know  the  financial  cost  involved,  your  respect 
would  be  born.  For  the  long  express  haul  is  a  factor  the  northern  shows  know  nothing 
about,  but  which  with  us  stands  at  the  head  of  all  calculation  in  such  enterprise. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  latest  development,  now  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
— the  Southern  States  Art  League.  The  organization  grew  out  of  the  need  for  larger  and 
more  influential  union  of  the  scattered  forces  throughout  the  southern  section.  It  is 
making  an  effort,  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  to  federate  all  the  art  organizations  of  the 
section  and  secure  by  weight  of  union  a  public  attention  which  will  presently  become 
understanding.  The  ambitious  plan  is  to  assemble  one  large  representative  show  annually, 
from  which  will  be  selected  a  convenient  number  of  works  to  be  circulated  among  as  many 
cities  and  towns  as  possible  during  the  season.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  as  an  idea, 
but  for  the  South  its  undertaking  is  new  and  holds  interesting  possibilities. 

The  great  industrial  cities  of  the  northern  section,  neighboring  each  other  so  closely, 
can  have  but  small  conception  of  the  need  felt  in  the  South — felt  rather  than  understood — 
of  the  social  value  exerted  by  art.  That  this  prodigious  area  does  not  at  present  contribute 
greatly  to  the  nation's  art  is  true,  but  that  it  has  no  desire  to  share  in  it  is  by  no  means  true. 
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Mediaeval  Textiles  of  Sweden 

By  M.  S.  Demand 

Mediaeval  Scandinavian  art  offers  promising  material  for  the  study  of  ornament, 
though  some  of  its  important  products,  such  as  the  textiles  of  Sweden,  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  outside  world.  I  wish  in  this  paper  first  to  give  a  brief  account  of  two 
Swedish  tapestries,  referring  the  reader  to  the  recent  monographic  treatment  of  them  by 
Salven,1  then  to  point  out  the  surprising  relations  between  the  textiles  of  Sweden  and  some 
of  the  textiles  of  Egypt,  and  finally  to  explain  these  relations  in  terms  of  artistic  influence 
affecting  both  countries. 

Of  the  two  tapestries  in  question,  the  first  (Fig.  1)  was  discovered  in  1910  in  the 
church  of  Overhogdal,  the  second  (Fig.  2)  was  discovered  by  Salv6n  in  1912  in  the  church 
of  Skog,  in  the  county  of  Halsingland.  Salven's  investigation  of  the  technique,  style,  and 
date  of  the  two  wall  hangings  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  history  of  mediaeval  art  in  the 
North. 

Both  textiles  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  motives,  including  human  figures,  animals, 
buildings,  and  geometrical  elements.  The  Overhogdal  example  consists  of  four  different 
textiles  that  have  been  sewed  together.  The  first  and  second  strips  probably  came  from 
the  same  piece,  which  formed  a  long  frieze.  The  third  strip,  with  geometrical  decoration, 
the  fourth  strip,  and  yet  a  fifth,  attached  vertically  to  them  at  the  right,  are  each  to  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  weave. 

The  middle  part  of  the  Skog  tapestry  is  occupied  by  two  buildings,  which  Salven 
has  rightly  identified  as  a  church  and  a  bell  tower.  The  church  has  a  single  aisle  separated 
from  a  lower  choir  by  a  door,  and  a  steeple  provided  with  a  bell,  which  is  being  rung.  The 
neighboring  two-storied  bell  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  has  in  the  somewhat  smaller 
upper  story  two  bells,  which  are  being  rung  by  three  men  standing  on  the  ground  floor. 
Both  the  church  and  the  bell  tower  are  probably  of  wood,  for  Salven  finds  many  analogies 
in  Scandinavia.  Characteristic  of  the  buildings  are  the  decorations  at  the  corners  in  the 
form  of  posts  carved  with  fantastic  animal  heads.  Similar  decoration  is  shown  on  a  build- 
ing at  the  left  end  of  the  fourth  strip  of  the  Overhogdal  tapestry.  These  animal  heads  have 
been  made  familiar  by  repeated  discoveries  in  Norway.  With  the  Oseberg  ship,  which 
dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  were  found  some  wooden  objects,  sledges  and 
posts,  decorated  with  carved  animal  heads2  analogous  to  those  of  the  Skog  tapestry. 
These  carvings  in  wood  from  the  Oseberg  discovery  represent  the  best  of  the  art  of  the 
Vikings.  Animal  heads  are  known  to  have  been  used  by  the  Vikings  on  their  ships  (see 
the  cover  design  of  this  magazine)3  in  order  to  frighten  their  enemies.  Placed  on  the  temples 
and  churches  of  the  Vikings,  such  heads  probably  had  the  same  purpose.4 

The  human  figures  represented  on  the  two  tapestries  are  classified  by  Salven  in  three 
groups.  To  the  first  belong  the  three  figures  seen  at  the  left  end  of  the  Skog  tapestry. 
These  stand  on  a  podium  in  full  face,  with  the  feet,  however,  turned  to  the  left.  They 
wear  long  dresses  that  spread  out  below  the  girdle  in  a  kind  of  bell  shape.  On  their  heads 
are  helmets  with  crowns.  In  their  hands  are  different  attributes,  as  axes  of  ordinary 
Viking  type  and  shields;   in  the  right  hand  of  the  middle  figure  is  a  cross,  in  his  left  an 

o 
■Salven,  Bonaden  Jran  Skog,  1923. 

2Brogger-Schetelig,  Osebergfundet,  1917-20,  vol.  Ill,  figs.  62,  66,  72,  113,  143,  168,  180,  188-191,  193-200;  PI.  X. 

3From  a  gravestone  in  St.  Oran's  churchyard,  Iona. 

•Salven,  op.  cit.,  p.  69;  Eckhoff,  Svenskn  stnvkyrkor,  1916,  fig.  103;  Brogger-Schetelig,  op.  cit.,  fig.  344. 
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indefinite  object.  To  the  second  group  Salven  assigns  the  other  figures  on  this  tapestry, 
the  horsemen  and  the  figures  standing  within  and  beside  the  church.  They  are  smaller 
and  more  conventionally  treated  than  the  first  group.  The  skirt  worn  by  these  figures  at 
the  church  shows  a  vertical  slit  down  the  middle.  This  "kyrtill,"  as  it  is  called,  is  already 
known  from  Viking  and  other  mediaeval  monuments.  It  appears,  for  example,  on  the 
Gallus  door  at  Basel.1  It  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  be  trousers.  But  to  judge  from 
the  parallels  cited  by  Salven  it  is  more  accurately  regarded  as  a  slit  skirt  worn  by  men. 
The  female  dress  of  the  period  is  represented  on  the  Overhogdal  tapestry,  where  it  appears 
on  the  small  vertical  strip  at  the  right  between  the  ship  and  the  horseman.  The  third 
type  of  Salven's  classification  is  treated  almost  schematically,  and  arms  and  legs  are  often 
lacking :     figures  of  this  type  appear  all  over  the  Overhogdal  tapestry. 

On  both  textiles  animal  forms  occupy  the  major  part  of  the  field.  On  the  Overhogdal 
tapestry  horses,  reindeer,  harts,  and  birds  are  recognizable ;  on  the  Skog  tapestry  are  horses, 
fantastic  animals  which  Salven  calls  lions,  and  birds.  Some  other  small  animal  forms  are 
thrown  in  for  filling. 

Geometrical  designs  appear  in  the  borders  and  scattered  over  the  fields  of  both 
textiles.  The  border  of  the  Skog  textile  is  divided  into  small  rectangular  sections  with 
different  motives.  This  method  of  ornamenting  a  border  may  be  seen  on  stone  slabs  from 
Gottland  and  Scotland  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.2  The  geometrical  ornament  of 
the  Skog  border  comprises  lozenge  diapers,  parallel  zigzags,  irregular  hook  patterns,  and 
crosses.  The  last  mentioned,  best  seen  on  the  border  of  the  left  end,  are  of  special  interest. 
In  addition  to  the  obvious  diagonal  crosses  in  dark  lines  there  are  negative  crosses  made 
by  the  ground.  These  twofold  crosses3  reveal  connections  with  both  eastern  and  western 
art.  The  positive  crosses  are  of  eastern  origin  and  probably  came  from  Russia,4  with  which 
Sweden  was  in  close  relations  at  an  early  date.  The  negative  crosses  with  lozenge  arms 
are  similar  to  those  on  a  stone  slab  from  Nigg,  Scotland  :6  the  relations  between  Scandinavia 
and  the  British  Isles  was  likewise  of  early  origin,  and  many  similarities  of  ornament  can  be 
found. 

The  third  strip  of  the  Overhogdal  tapestry  is  decorated  with  a  geometrical  pattern, 
a  segment  of  octagon  diaper  formed  by  irregular  rectangles  connected  by  narrow  bands. 
The  rectangles  contain  crosses;  the  octagons  are  filled  with  various  geometrical  and 
geometrized  ornaments,  including  crosses,  swastikas,  interlaces,  boats,  and  birds.  Many 
of  these  ornaments  appear  elsewhere  on  the  Overhogdal  tapestry,  both  in  the  borders  and 
in  the  figured  fields.  Favorite  motives  are  angular  interlacings  in  cross  form,  and  the 
rosettes  (or  crosses)  made  by  five  square  dots,  seen  in  the  border  of  the  third  strip  and  here 
and  there  on  the  fields  of  the  other  strips.  Other  textiles  with  analogous  ornaments  are  to 
be  found  in  Swedish  collections.6 

What  is  the  subject  matter  represented  on  these  two  textiles?  Its  Christian  character 
is  suggested  by  the  abundance  of  crosses.  Karlin7  and  Salven  have  presented  a  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  subject.  The  Skog  tapestry  shows  to  the  left  of  the  church  a  three- 
headed  rider  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  deity.  This  deity  is  accompanied  by  wild 
animals,  probably  lions,  representing  the  forces  of  evil  that  are  attacking  the  church  of  the 
Christians  with  intent  to  destroy  it.     On  the  right  side,  though  some  of  the  queer  animals 

'Salven,  op.  tit.,  fig.  73. 

2Ibid.,  figs.  90,  92;   Montelius,  The  Civilization  of  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times,  fig.  176. 

3Both  types  of  cross  appear  on  animals  of  the  other  tapestry. 

♦Arne,  Subde  el  VOrient,  1914,  fig.  347. 

6Salvcn,  op.  tit.,  fig.  90. 

'Ibid.,  figs.  100,  102,  103. 

'Karlin,  Overhogdalstapeten,  1920. 
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occur  there  also,  are  horsemen  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  Christians  coming  to  the  defence 
of  the  church.  The  middle  of  the  textile  shows  the  Christians  in  and  about  the  church 
and  bell  tower,  some  ringing  the  bells  in  order  to  drive  their  enemies  away,  some  standing 
guard  inside  and  outside  the  church.  The  altar  is  visible  too,  and  the  priest  standing 
before  it  saying  the  mass.  The  three  large  figures  at  the  left  end  represent  perhaps  the 
three  Magi.     Such  an  explanation  of  the  tapestry  seems  convincing. 

On  the  Overhogdal  tapestry  some  buildings  and  figures  are  clearly  designated  as 
Christian.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  in  the  fourth  strip  one  may  see  a  man  in  a  sledge 
holding  a  cross.  Other  crosses  are  to  be  seen  on  neighboring  buildings,  evidently  to  be 
taken  as  churches.  The  heathen  element  is  no  less  apparent.  The  conventional  tree 
with  a  bird  on  the  top,  occurring  in  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  strip,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  mythology  of  the  North.  There  is  a  heathen  deity  placed  on  top  of  a  hill 
near  the  middle  of  the  second  strip.  A  man  carrying  an  axe  in  a  threatening  attitude  is 
riding  up  the  hill,  presumably  intending  to  destroy  the  heathen  figure.  This  episode 
establishes  the  connection  with  what  we  found  on  the  other  tapestry.  In  both  we  have  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  heathenism.  Karlin  explains  the  whole  representation 
on  the  Overhogdal  tapestry  as  the  story  of  a  Christian  mission  to  the  county  of  Norrland, 
which  ended  with  the  victory  of  Christianity. 

Comparing  the  Overhogdal  and  Skog  tapestries  one  cannot  but  recognize  a  certain 
difference  in  style  despite  the  many  points  of  similarity.  The  coloring  is  much  the  same : 
red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  are  used  decoratively  in  a  purely  arbitrary  way;  for  instance, 
the  horses  of  the  Skog  tapestry  are  blue  and  the  riders  red  or  vice  versa.  But  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  on  this  tapestry  is  more  symmetrical  than  on  the  Overhogdal  example, 
where  motives  of  various  sizes  are  strewn  unevenly  over  the  available  surface.  On  the 
Skog  tapestry  there  is  a  regular  antithetical  arrangement  of  the  animals,  which  are  disposed 
in  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the  buildings.  On  the  Overhogdal  tapestry,  however,  they 
are  almost  all  facing  toward  the  left  and  without  any  symmetrical  scheme  of  distribution 
except  that  an  attempt  at  symmetrical  composition  is  seen  in  the  fourth  strip  (and  in  the 
first,  though  the  present  relative  position  of  the  tree  may  be  adventitious),  where  the 
conventionalized  tree  effects  a  nearly  balanced  division.  On  the  Skog  tapestry  the  animals 
have  curved  outlines  and  thus  appear  much  less  conventional  than  the  angular  simplified 
ones  of  the  other  tapestry,  which  is  more  archaic  and  more  suggestive  of  the  heathen  spirit 
and  art  of  the  Vikings. 

The  Vikings,  as  we  call  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  that  of  William  the  Conqueror  approximately,  had  a  high  decorative  sense.  Their 
objects  of  daily  use  in  wood  and  metal  have  a  rich  ornament  peculiar  to  the  art  of  the 
North,  in  which  interlaced  animals  play  an  important  part.  Along  with  the  Oseberg  ship 
were  found  textiles1  closely  related  to  the  Overhogdal  tapestry.  These  textiles  from 
Oseberg  are  likewise  irregularly  covered  with  human  figures,  animals,  vehicles,  buildings, 
and  trees,  among  which  swastikas  and  lozenges  are  likewise  interspersed.  But  the  Oseberg 
textiles,  in  contrast  to  the  Overhogdal  tapestry,  are  pagan  in  subject.  A  similar  style  of 
ornament  is  shown  by  the  ninth-  and  tenth-century  Swedish  gravestones  from  Gottland 
cited  above,2  where  ships,  buildings,  and  horsemen,  all  of  the  same  type  and  style  as  on 
the  Overhogdal  tapestry,  may  be  found. 

The  style  of  the  figures  and  their  distribution  seem  to  be  more  primitive  on  the 
Overhogdal  tapestry  than  on  the  Skog  tapestry.     This  and  the   abundance  of  heathen 

'Salv^n,  op.  cil.,  figs.  2-4. 
2P.  12,  note  2. 
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motives  on  the  former  induce  me  to  regard  it  as  earlier  than  the  latter.  Salven  assigns  both 
to  the  period  between  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  and  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
during  which  time  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of 
Norrland,  where  he  believes  these  two  tapestries  originated.  Because  of  its  more  archaic 
character  I  should  assign  the  Overhogdal  tapestry  to  the  eleventh  century. 

The  technique  of  the  two  textiles  described  is  of  as  great  interest  as  their  subject 
matter.  Except  for  the  third  strip  of  the  Overhogdal  tapestry,  the  pattern  of  both  is 
woven  in  wool  of  various  colors  on  a  ground  of  linen.  There  has  been  some  variation  of 
opinions  as  to  the  technique  employed.  While  by  some  of  the  Swedish  textile  experts  the 
designs  were  formerly  regarded  as  embroidered  on  the  ground,  from  Salven's  study  and 
the  examination  by  Miss  Sylwan  it  now  appears  that  they  are  woven  in  and  not  embroidered. 
The  weft  threads  of  the  pattern  are  passed  forward  over  various  numbers  of  warp  threads, 
for  instance  over  nine,  then  backward  under  two  or  three,  and  again  forward  over  nine 
threads,  etc. ;  thus  the  weft  threads  are  wound  around  the  warp  threads.  To  every  weft 
thread  of  the  pattern  succeeds  one  of  the  ground  weave.  This  whole  technique  is  very 
similar  to  that  used  in  a  special  group  of  Coptic  textiles  with  fine  details  in  linen.1  Also 
at  a  later  date  Persian  Soumak  rugs  show  a  technique  the  same  in  principle.  Of  all  these 
textiles  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  slinging  of  the  weft  around  the  warp.  This 
technique  was  extensively  used  in  Scandinavia  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  third  strip  of  the  Overhogdal  tapestry  represents  another  kind  of  technique,  the 
so-called  double  weave.  The  pattern  on  this  piece  is  repeated  mechanically.  The  same 
technique  and  similar  patterns  are  found  in  the  drawloom  weaving  from  Egypt.2  While 
the  patterns  elsewhere  are  obviously  of  Northern  origin,  the  ornamental  motives  of  this 
strip  are  of  another  character.  The  question  immediately  arises  whether  these  are  peculiar 
to  Sweden  or  whether  they  are  adopted  from  without.  Geometrical  ornamentation  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  diaper  is  very  frequent  in  the  art  of  the  Vikings,  but  the  method,  that 
here  appears,  of  covering  a  surface  with  an  octagon  diaper  formed  by  rectangles  is  un- 
familiar in  the  art  of  the  North.  Whence  does  it  come?  It  brings  to  mind  textiles  from 
Coptic  Egypt,  where  a  group  of  woven  stuffs,  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  fifth  to  seventh 
century  A.  D.,  shows  very  similar  patterns.  Numbers  579  and  586  in  Fig.  3  have  a  lozenge 
pattern  formed  by  rectangles  decorated  with  crosses.  Numbers  569  and  587  offer  us  a 
direct  parallel  to  the  Swedish  ornamentation:  the  rectangles  are  connected  with  lines,  the 
fields  of  the  octagons  are  decorated  with  geometrical  cross-shaped  designs,  the  rectangles 
have  on  a  diminutive  scale  the  cross  motives.  A  further  resemblance  to  the  Swedish 
textiles  is  the  use  on  other  Coptic  textiles  of  the  angular  interfacings  and  the  rosettes  of 
five  dots.3  On  the  whole,  then,  the  ornament  of  the  third  strip  of  the  Overhogdal  tapestry 
is  as  suggestive  of  Coptic  influence  as  is  the  technique. 

The  question  of  artistic  relations  and  influences  brings  up  the  whole  matter  of  the 
derivation  of  the  drawloom  textiles.  Peculiar  to  Egyptian  and  Hellenistic  work  was  the 
tapestry  technique.  This  allowed  textile  decoration  to  change  its  subject  and  ornament 
with  the  freedom  of  painting.  The  use  of  the  drawloom,  on  the  other  hand,  led  rather  to  a 
repeating  or  a  symmetrical  decoration,  as  the  third  strip  of  the  Overhogdal  tapestry  and 
the  related  Coptic  textiles  illustrate.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  ornament  seen  on  the 
textiles  of  Fig.  3  with  that  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Hellenic  art  reveals,  moreover,  that  the 
ornament  is  foreign  to  them  both.     It  has  been  introduced  from  elsewhere. 

>Dimand,  Die  Ornamentik  der  agyptischen  Wollwirkereien,  1923,  fig.  10. 

2Kendrick,  Catalogue  of  Textiles  from  Burying  Grounds  in  Egypt,  1921,  vol.  II,  pis.  24,  25. 

3Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pi.  7;  vol.  II,  pi.  29;  Falke,  Kunstgeschichte  der  Seidenweberei,  vol.  I,  fig.  33. 
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Fig.  3 — London,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum:  Woven  Bands,  Braids,  and 
Panels  from  Egypt 


Fig.  4 — London,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum:  Cloth  with  Inlaid  Orna- 
ment from  Egypt 


Fig.  5— Stockholm,  Northern  Museum:     Linen  Cloth  with  Inlaid  Ornament 
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Falke,  as  is  well  known,  in  his  Kunstgeschichte  der  Seidenweberei,  advances  the 
theory  that  a  style  and  technique  of  silk-weaving  sprung  up  at  Alexandria,  and  he  main- 
tains that  no  traces  of  Chinese  or  Persian  influence  can  be  found  in  the  silks  from  Egypt. 
A  special  group  of  silks  from  Antinoe1  is  described  by  Falke  as  of  Greek  origin,  though 
others  find  no  motive  of  Greek  origin  on  them.  This  theory  of  Falke's  is  contraverted  by 
the  results  of  Strzygowski's  investigation,2  for  the  latter  gives  clear  proofs  of  Persian 
influence.  In  fact,  outright  Persian  elements  appear  in  textiles  from  Antinoe;3  but 
Falke,  though  in  classifying  the  textiles  by  themselves  he  recognizes  perforce  the  Persian 
influence  as  far  as  the  single  motives  are  concerned,  does  not  recognize  it  as  to  the  style  in 
general. 

Important  new  material  has  been  furnished  by  the  recent  excavations  by  Sir  Aurel 
Stein  in  Central  Asia.4  In  Lou-Lan  Chinese  silks  have  come  to  light  which  date  from  the 
Han  period,  while  the  corresponding  Egyptian  weavings  do  not  antedate  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.  With  the  help  of  these  new  Chinese  textiles  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  derivation  of 
many  decorative  elements  appearing  in  the  textiles  from  Coptic  Egypt.  The  ornamen- 
tation which  Falke  calls  Greek  can  be  found  on  stuffs  from  Tunhuang.6  Though  the 
date  of  the  Tunhuang  textiles  (like  that  of  Falke's  alleged  Greek  group)  cannot  be  fixed 
exactly,  they  can  be  assigned,  according  to  datable  material  found  along  with  them,  to  some 
period  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  centuries  of  our  era.  Among  the  lozenge  diapers  we 
find  closed  and  open  patterns.  The  closed  ones  show  broad  ornate  bands  similar  to  some 
in  textiles  from  Antinoe.6  The  open  lozenges  are  formed  by  variations  of  the  swastika 
and  square  and  are  like  those  on  other  textiles  from  Antinoe7  both  in  general  scheme  and 
individual  motives.  The  birthplace  of  this  ornamentation  can  only  be  China  or  Central 
Asia,  for  such  lozenges  and  other  motives  were  already  known  in  China  during  the  Han 
period  or  before.8  Of  great  value  to  us  is  a  Japanese  pattern  book,  Orimon  Ruisan,  which 
includes  ancient  designs  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  textiles.  In  this  book  there  is  figured 
a  pattern9  which  is  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  third  strip  of  the  Overhogdal  tapestry 
(Fig.  1)  and  its  Coptic  analogues  (Fig.  3,  Nos.  569,  587).  The  pattern  consists  of  rectangles 
and  small  octagons  forming  octagonal  fields  inclosing  symmetrical  birds  that  recall  those 
appearing  on  Chinese  vases  of  the  Han  period.10  Thus  we  have  good  reason  to  assume  that 
the  pattern  from  the  Orimon  Ruisan  comes  from  a  textile  of  the  Han  period  and  is,  therefore, 
far  earlier  than  the  Coptic  and  Swedish  parallels.  In  a  recent  investigation  of  the  tech- 
nique of  late  antique  and  of  Chinese  textiles  Miss  Sylwan"  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Occidental  technique  of  silk-weaving  and  that  of  related  woolens  is  not  of  Alexandrian 
but  of  Chinese  origin  and  that  it  was  probably  through  Persia  that  the  technique  reached 
Egypt. 

A  further  characteristic  feature  of  the  motives  used  in  the  third  strip  of  the  Overhogdal 
tapestry  is  the  angularity  of  outline.     This  too  appears  on  Coptic12  and  Persian13  textiles. 

'Falke,  op.  cit.,  figs.  32-38. 

2Strzygowski,  Seidenstoffe  aus  Aegypten  (Jahrbuch  der  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  1903). 

3  Falke,  op.  cit.,  figs.  46-50. 

4Stein,  Serindia,  1922,  vol.  V;  Andrews,  Ancient  Chinese  figured  silks,  excavated  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  (Burl.  Mag., 
vol.  37). 

"Ibid.,  pis.  LV,  CXX. 

"Falke,  op.  cit.,  figs.  34,  46. 

■'Ibid.,  figs.  32,  33. 

8These  problems  are  discussed  0  in  my  article,  Sidenvdimadskomlens  ursprung  och  de  senasle  textilfynden  i  Cen- 
tralasien  (Svenska  Orientsallskapets  Arsbok,  1923). 

9Falke,  op.  cit.,  fig.  127. 
'"Hoerschelmann,  Die  Entwicklung  der  altchinesischen  Omamentik,  1907,  pis.  XXIII,  XXIV. 
nSylwan,  Studier  i  senanlik  textilkonst.     Nagra  skaftvdvnader  (Riga,  1923.) 
12Falke,  op.  cit.,  figs.  29,  64,  80. 
"Ibid.,  figs.  129,  136,  138-145,  151. 
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Among  the  latter  is  a  group  ascribed  to  eastern  Persia  and  belonging  probably  to  some 
period  between  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  centuries  A.  D.  The  rigid  angularity  of  outline 
of  the  motives  is  only  in  minor  degree  the  result  of  the  textile  technique.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  primarily  the  result  of  a  definite  textile  style  such  as  is  characteristic  of  Persian 
textiles.  The  appearance  of  this  style  in  Egypt  is  due  to  Persian  influence,  which  was 
already  felt  in  Egypt  before  the  Sassanian  occupation  (616  A.  D.).  Those  textiles  from 
Antinoe  and  Akhmim1  which  show  Persian  motives  are  not  all  Egyptian  products,  despite 
Falke.  Many  of  them  are  imports  from  Persia,2  others  are  copies  made  in  Egypt.  The 
angular  style  in  Sweden  is  probably  due  to  nothing  less  than  distant  Persian  influence. 

This  connection  will  not  be  surprising  to  one  who  knows  of  the  intimate  relations 
during  the  Viking  period  between  Sweden  and  the  East.  Regular  intercourse  with  the 
East  began  about  800  A.  D.  and  from  this  time  forward  it  is  attested  by  Swedish,  Russian, 
and  Oriental  documents.3  The  Vikings  penetrated  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  great 
Russian  rivers,  especially  the  Volga,  and  travelled  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  the  Caspian 
region.  Sweden  established  direct  commercial  contact  with  the  empire  of  the  Khazars, 
which  lay  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Volga  River.4  Many  wares 
of  Swedish  manufacture  have  been  found  in  Russia  and,  vice  versa,  Oriental  coins  and  other 
metal  work  have  been  excavated  in  Sweden.  These  imported  objects  came  to  Sweden 
from  as  far  afield  as  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  Siberia,5  and  brought  among  their 
decorative  motives  the  Persian  palmette  and  the  more  or  less  conventionalized  fauna  that 
are  familiar  to  us  from  Sassanian  textiles  and  vases.  These  imported  Oriental  objects, 
many  of  which,  as  Arne  says,  were  copied  in  Sweden,  date  from  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  those  having  Christian  characteristics,  as  the  small  crosses,  mostly  from  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  recorded  relations  between  Sweden  and  the  East  together  with  the  objects  dis- 
covered in  Sweden  are  enough  to  show  that  Swedish  decorative  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
grafted  on  its  pure  Scandinavian  stem  a  scion  from  the  East,  especially  Persia  and  Turke- 
stan. The  resemblances  between  the  textiles  of  Sweden  and  those  of  Egypt  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  both  countries  were  in  touch  with  the  same  Asiatic  territory  whence 
they  imported  the  same  decorative  elements  and  techniques. 

Another  weaving  common  to  Egypt  (Fig.  4)  and  Sweden  (Fig.  5)  might  be  cited  as  a 
corroborative  illustration  of  these  historic  relations:  an  "inlaying  method,"  producing  a 
kind  of  brocade,  called  in  Swedish  dukagangssnar.  Characteristic  of  these  textiles  are  the 
conspicuous  parallel  lines  caused  by  the  technique.  The  weft  threads  pass  alternately 
over  some  three  or  four  warp  threads  and  under  one.  This  technique  came  to  Sweden  via 
Constantinople  and  Russia,  probably  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  continually  used  during 
the  following  centuries.  How  strong  the  tradition  was  in  Sweden  is  apparent  from  the 
textile  of  Fig.  5,  the  right  part  of  which  has  a  pattern  very  similar  to  that  of  a  cloth  of 
drawloom  weaving  from  Egypt:6  both  of  them  showing  a  diaper  of  octagons  with  a 
profiled  bird  filling.  This  design  spread  probably  from  Persia  as  far  as  Sweden  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

'Ibid.,  figs.  59,  60. 

2Ibid.,  figs.  48-50. 

3Arne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-18. 

*Ibid.,  p.  93. 

Hbid.,  pp.  117-204. 

6Kendrick,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pi.  25. 


The  Art  Division  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society 

By  Edwin  M.  Blake 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  was  started  at  a  convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  February,  1898.  It  appears  that  a  paper 
treating  of  the  chemistry  of  glazes  applicable  to  terra  cotta  was  read  before  the  association 
but  excited  little  interest  from  most  of  those  present — business  men,  who  had  yet  to  learn 
the  value  of  scientific  control  to  their  industry.  Nevertheless,  the  author  of  the  paper 
found  eight  kindred  spirits  at  the  convention,  and  thirteen  more  joined  them  soon  and 
effected  the  organization  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society.  Last  February  this  society, 
having  over  eighteen  hundred  members,  met  at  Pittsburgh  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

In  1918  a  plan,  which  had  been  under  discussion  for  several  years,  was  carried  through, 
that  of  permitting  groups  of  members  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  to  organize  divisions, 
of  which  there  are  now  seven,  namely:  Art,  Enamel,  Glass,  Heavy  Clay  Products,  Re- 
fractories, Terra  Cotta,  and  White  Wares.  At  the  convention  this  year  one  day  was  given 
over  to  meetings  of  the  society  as  a  whole  and  two  days  to  division  meetings,  each  in  a  room 
by  itself  but  all  in  the  same  building,  thus  permitting  a  member  to  divide  his  time  between 
divisions.  For  the  last  two  days  seven  trips  were  offered,  each  requiring  a  whole  day  and 
permitting  visits  to  several  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Art  Division,  the  last  to  be  established,  commenced  its  activities  in  1921  with  a 
membership  campaign  and  the  development  of  a  program.  It  induced  the  society  to  have 
an  exhibition  of  ceramic  products  during  its  convention  in  1922  and  again  in  1923,  and  to 
be  represented  in  like  manner  at  the  Chemical  Exposition  in  New  York,  and  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  division  to  encourage  the  society  to  arrange  for  exhibits,  especially  of  artistic 
wares,  whenever  favorable  opportunities  arise.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Art 
Division  will  endeavor  to  influence  manufacturers  of  table  china,  art  pottery,  terra  cotta, 
and  tile  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  artistic  quality  of  their  output,  but  it  is  not  proposed 
that  the  matter  will  end  with  mere  propaganda.  The  technique  of  making,  coloring,  and 
handling  glazes,  the  numerous  processes  of  decoration,  and  designs  suitable  for  ceramic 
wares  are  to  be  studied.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  charter 
members  of  the  division  were  twelve  manufacturers  and  managers  of  clay-working  plants, 
nine  artists  or  decorators,  nine  ceramic  instructors,  five  potters,  and  three  dealers  in 
ceramic  supplies.  This,  taken  with  the  fact  that  at  conventions  members  of  all  divisons 
meet  together  for  one  day  and  afterwards  in  nearby  rooms,  makes  contact  between  art  and 
manufacturing  interests  intimate  and  easily  maintained. 

In  the  educational  part  of  its  program  the  Art  Division  will  call  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  the  advantages  of  clay  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  hand,  the  observation  of  space  relations,  and  self-expression.  Later  the  clay  work 
may  be  made  a  convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  information  concerning  clay  wares  and 
their  manufacture,  which  in  brick,  tile,  table  china,  and  the  crocks  and  bowls  of  the  kitchen 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  child's  environment.  From  this  it  is  an  easy  step  to  elementary 
questions  of  industry  and  economics.     As  the  student  passes  through  high  school,  more  and 
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more  attention  should  be  given  to  design,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  artistic  appreciation. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  make  artistic  potters  but  rather  to  draw  the  interest  of  the  pupil  to 
excellent  examples  of  vases  while  he  is  trying  to  make  one  himself  and  then  lead  him  on 
to  the  enj oyment  of  other  objects  of  art.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  vocational 
instruction,  though  it  may  form  the  beginning  of  trade  training  for  those  who  are  planning 
to  enter  the  ceramic  field.  In  the  interest  of  these  the  Art  Division  will  endeavor  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  clay-working  interests  and  the  proper  municipal,  state,  and  federal 
authorities  for  trade  schools  at  such  pottery  centers  as  Zanesville,  East  Liverpool,  and 
Wheeling,  schools  in  which  the  several  branches  of  the  potter's  craft  will  be  taught  and 
designers  and  decorators  trained.  Further,  it  is  proposed  to  assist  this  movement  by  the 
formulation  of  tentative  plans  for  the  organization  of  such  schools,  including  essential 
personnel,  curriculum,  equipment,  cost,  etc. 

"Everyone  interested  in  historical  pottery  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  practical  or 
technical  information  is  offered  by  museum  authorities,  or  that  no  such  information 
accompanies  the  historical  data  usually  attached  to  each  exhibit;  nor  is  it  published  by  the 
museum  authorities  in  separate  form.  Yet  such  information  contributed  by  authoritative 
sources  would  be  of  unquestioned  value  to  the  industrial  concerns  interested  in  such  types. 
.  .  .  The  Art  Division  is  taking  steps  to  approach  certain  of  the  museums  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  probability  of  undertaking  such  a  work"  (Jour.  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc, 
Feb.,  1922,  in  an  editorial  on  the  Art  Division).  This  interesting  suggestion,  if  carried 
out,  not  only  in  ceramics  but  in  other  lines  as  well,  would  no  doubt  increase  the  value  of 
museum  collections  as  a  means  of  study,  especially  were  indexes  provided  to  enable  one  to 
locate  all  pieces  having  the  same  technical  character.  Inquiry  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  elicited  the  information  that  when  new  labels  are  prepared  for  ceramic  pieces 
such  technical  information  as  the  museum  authorities  are  able  to  supply  is  placed  on  the 
label.  In  the  Textile  Study  Department,  where,  to  be  sure,  the  matter  is  much  simpler 
than  in  ceramics,  notes  on  material,  style  of  weave,  etc.,  are  being  supplied. 

The  value  of  the  Art  Division  to  the  manufacturer  and  designer  of  decorated  wares 
should  be  evident—  the  American  Ceramic  Society  is  their  trade  organization—  but  for 
the  teachers  of  pottery  making  in  the  schools  and  those  having  small  studios  producing  art 
pottery  and  tiles,  an  additional  few  words  may  not  be  amiss.  The  society  has  a  monthly 
publication,  divided  into  three  sections:  the  Journal,  containing  original  papers  and 
discussions;  Ceramic  Abstracts,  giving  short  accounts  of  the  contents  of  articles  appearing 
in  current  technical  literature;  and  the  Bulletin,  containing  notes  on  the  activities  of  the 
society.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  material  published  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  teacher 
or  studio  worker,  though  each  should  find  in  the  course  of  a  year  several  articles  of  im- 
portance, and  even  articles  intended  for  the  trade  may  indicate  some  new  material  or 
factory  expedient  adaptable  to  the  studio,  and  the  broader  field  and  greater  magnitude  of 
commercial  production  thus  brought  to  the  attention  may  serve  as  an  agreeable  corrective 
to  a  narrowness  which  laboratory  work  is  prone  to  develop.  The  Art  Division  has  induced 
its  members  to  volunteer  to  write  articles  covering  the  several  operations  of  pottery  making 
according  to  a  prearranged  schedule.  These  are  to  be  read  at  meetings  and  published  in 
the  Journal,  after  which  when  the  series  is  complete  they  are  to  be  collected  together, 
changed  to  such  extent  as  discussion  may  have  indicated,  and  issued  as  a  textbook. 

For  those  who  can  attend  the  society's  conventions  (the  next  one  will  be  held  in 
February,  1924,  at  Atlantic  City,  within  easy  reach  of  Trenton  and  other  clay-working 
centers  in  New  Jersey)  there  is  the  added  benefit  of  contact  with  other  teachers  and  studio 
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potters,  of  acquaintance  with  those  engaged  in   commercial  production,  and  of  visits  to 
manufacturing  plants. 

So  much  for  the  Art  Division  as  a  branch  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  but  from 
a  wider  viewpoint  it  is  one  manifestation  of  the  rapidly  growing  movement  toward 
"Art  in  Industry,"  to  use  the  title  of  Professor  Richard's  very  valuable  report  of  the 
Industrial  Art  Survey.  In  this  connection  the  question  immediately  arises,  are  there  other 
trade  organizations  with  art  divisions?  Inquiry  addressed  to  secretaries  of  some  of  the 
trade  organizations  and  to  others  in  a  position  to  know  shows  there  is  an  awakening  interest 
for  art  and  a  disposition  to  seek  means  to  make  that  interest  productively  effective,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  ceramists. 
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Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies  and  of  the  Early  Republic.    By  Fiske  Kimball.  4°,  xx, 
314  pp.,  219  Ills.    New  York,  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1922.    $12. 

The  early  architecture  of  the  Colonies  has  long  needed  a  history.  Of  the  many  books 
on  the  subject  no  one  has  covered  the  ground  completely.  In  the  work  we  are  now  to 
consider  Professor  Fiske  Kimball's  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  "have  been 
elaborated  in  an  effort  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  view  of  the  evolution  of 
the  early  American  house."  The  story  is  begun  at  the  beginning  and  continued  to  the 
very  end,  for  the  latest  house  mentioned  is  dated  1857.  In  fact,  to  the  work  from  1784 
onward  there  is  given  a  division  of  the  book,  117  pages,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  two 
sections,  taken  together,  which  are  allotted  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Near  the  end  of  the  book  comes  a  Chronological  Chart  of 
"nearly  two  hundred  houses  between  the  time  of  settlement  and  1835"  in  the  study  of 
which  "it  has  been  possible  to  determine  with  sufficient,  and  in  most  cases  with  absolute 
exactness  the  dates  and  the  original  form."  To  this  succeeds  a  collection  of  Notes  on 
Individual  Houses,  largely  occupied  with  reasons  for  the  dates  which  are  given,  and  an 
Index  closes  the  work. 

The  form  of  the  book  is  dignified,  and  it  looks  well  on  the  shelf,  but  it  is  clumsy  to 
hold  and  is  hard  to  read  because  the  page  is  too  wide.  It  seems  strange  that  our  publishers 
are  not  always  abreast  of  the  foreign  men  in  this  part  of  book  making.  The  illustrations 
are  plentiful  and  good  and  many  of  them  are  new  and  are  very  welcome.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  great  number  they  are  not  always  well  placed  in  relation  to  the  text  which  describes 
them. 

The  close  dependence  of  the  work  in  the  Colonies  upon  the  types  in  use  in  the  mother 
country  is  insisted  upon  and  well  set  forth,  especially  for  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
beyond  this  statement  there  is  very  little  attempt  to  create  any  historical  background  or 
to  connect  the  movement  of  the  art  with  any  of  the  great  political  currents  of  the  times 
except  the  Revolution.  Our  indebtedness  to  France  is  not  touched  upon  till  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Republican  period. 
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At  the  outset  Professor  Kimball  disposes  of  the  usual  theory  that  log  huts  were  the 
first  houses  of  our  ancestors.  The  documentary  evidence — or  the  lack  of  it —  is,  as  he 
says,  all  against  it.  This  view  is  no  doubt  correct  as  he  applies  it  to  the  earliest  settle- 
ments, but  there  are,  in  the  pine  region,  several  houses,  such  as  the  Mclntyre,  at  York, 
Maine,  and  the  Gilman,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  for  which  early  dates  are  claimed, 
which  are  actually  built,  in  part  at  least,  of  squared  logs  now  concealed  by  later  coverings. 

In  considering  what  he  calls  "the  primitive  shelters"  Professor  Kimball  brings  up 
Smith's  description  of  the  church  at  Jamestown  and  the  curious  word  "cratchet,"  the 
meaning  of  which  is  of  extraordinary  importance.  We  have,  of  course,  only  the  printer's 
version  of  the  word.  Professor  Kimball  thinks  it  the  same  as  crotchet,  to  which  I  subscribe, 
but  he  takes  it  to  mean  the  post  with  forked  top  which  held  a  primitive  ridgepole.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  it  means  something  more  important  than  this,  and  Smith's 
words  "like  a  barn"  and  his  reference  to  "rafts"  which  were  probably  rafters,  strengthen 
this  conviction.  A  barn  would  hardly  tolerate  posts  in  the  middle  of  its  span,  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  in  a  church,  for  that  matter.  Has  Professor 
Kimball  here  the  "cruck"  or  "crutch"  of  old  English  construction  first  brought  to  our 
attention,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Addy  in  his  Evolution  of  the  English  House  (see  headpiece). 
For  the  word  appears  in  New  England  as  "cratches,"  which  might  perhaps  be  the  same 
thing  as  "crutches,"  which  were,  apparently,  the  same  as  "crucks. "  Now  consider  the 
section  of  the  barn  (see  headpiece),  which  is  like  that  given  by  Mr.  Addy,  and  think,  too,  of 
Gawen  Lawrie's  words,  quoted  by  Professor  Kimball :  "  the  walls  are  of  cloven  timber  .  .  . 
one  end  to  the  ground  " — he  does  not  say  in  the  ground — "the  other  nailed  to  the  raising  .  .  ." 
that  is,  possibly,  to  the  purlin  across  the  crucks,  as  the  drawing  shows  (see  headpiece). 
Note  also  that  the  primitive  Jamestown  church  had  walls  made  like  the  roof;  it  was  not 
covered  merely  with  rafters  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  if  we  could  carry  this  point  further  and  prove,  as  we  might  possible  do  if  we  had 
all  the  early  references,  that  Professor  Kimball's  "cratchets,"  the  "cratches"  of  the  New 
England  record,  and  the  "cruck"  of  Mr.  Addy  and  the  late  Mr.  Innocent  were  the  same. 

We  now  come  to  the  houses  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  this  cannot,  of 
course,  appeal  to  every  one  as  the  most  interesting  period  of  our  architectural  history,  it  is 
the  most  important.  It  is  that  in  which  investigation  and  record  count  for  the  most  and 
are  the  most  necessary — in  fact  such  work  must  be  done  now  or  not  at  all — since  the  houses 
are  rapidly  disappearing  or  are  losing  their  value  as  evidence  through  restorations  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  are,  with  the  steady  destruction,  constantly  bringing  new  facts  to  light. 
Professor  Kimball's  treatment  of  this  very  important  century  does  not  seem  at  all  what 
the  work  of  the  period  deserves. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  frame  house  of  this  early  time  we  come  upon  one  character- 
istic which  is  to  appear  constantly  throughout  Professor  Kimball's  book  and  which  is  to 
render  it,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  to  most  readers  rather  a  disappointment.  This  is  a  too 
close  reliance  upon  the  documentary  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  great  merit  which  he 
may  claim  for  his  work  is  his  exaltation  of  the  written  evidence  to  a  place  which  it  ought  to 
have  and  which  the  earlier  writers  have  seldom  given  it ;  but  he  seems  to  me  to  attain  this 
at  the  expense  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fabric,  of  its  forms  and  its  construction, 
which  he  ought  to  have  and  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired.  He  is  inclined,  too, 
to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  views  of  historians  who,  untrained  in  technical  matters,  yet 
presume  to  date  the  old  houses  on  the  strength  of  documentary  statements,  ignoring  the 
structural  evidence  which  they  are  unfitted  critically  to  examine.     The  inferences,  too, 
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which  he  draws  from  his  documents  do  not  seem  to  be  always  correct.  He  thinks,  for 
instance,  that  there  were  few  framed  houses  till  some  time  after  the  settlement.  I  think 
that,  for  New  England  at  least,  he  minimizes  the  activity  of  the  early  carpenters.  The 
cheap  form  of  house  was  probably  always  in  evidence — it  certainly  was  for  many  years,  but 
I  believe  the  framed  house,  even  at  first,  was  not  confined  to  the  ministers  and  the  magis- 
trates. The  Massachusetts  records,  moreover,  are  rather  against  such  a  view.  Crafts- 
men were  so  busy  and  so  much  in  demand  that  the  General  Court,  after  attempting  to  fix 
the  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  joiners,  and  bricklayers,  was  forced  to  order,  on  September 
7,  1634,  that  "noe  man  (hereafter)  shall  be  lyeable  to  pay  the  forfect  of  vs  for  giueing  more 
wages  to  workmen  then  the  Court  hath  sett."1 

Professor  Kimball  denies  any  clear  line  of  development  in  these  houses,  to  only  ten  of 
which,  now  standing,  all  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  will  he  allow  an  exact  or  nearly 
exact  documentary  date. 

"It  should  not  be  surprising,  then,  that  these  houses,  ranging,  so  far  as  we  can  prove, 
only  from  1650  to  1700,  represent  a  homogeneous  style  in  which  there  was  very  little 
evolution.  .  .  .  Any  dates  prior  to  1650,  obviously,  must  be  advanced  with  extreme 
caution.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Fairbanks  house  .  .  .  it  is  rash  to  maintain  the  very 
year  of  Jonathan  Fairbank's  admission  as  a  townsman,  1636-7,  as  the  date  of  the  central 
part  of  the  existing  house."  Again,  "only  in  wealth  and  accommodations  can  we  trace 
any  consistent  tendency."  This  is  entirely  plausible,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  I  think, 
misleading.  The  argument,  for  instance,  which  Professor  Kimball  cites  against  the  early 
date  of  the  Fairbanks  house  in  this.2  The  William  Avery  house,  now  destroyed,  "bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Fairbanks  house.  .  .  .  the  writer  has  closely  examined 
both  houses  and  ventures  the  opinion  that  they  were  built  about  the  same  time.".  .  . 
William  Avery  was  admitted  a  townsman  in  1650.  Therefore,  since,  for  many  strong 
reasons,  not  mentioned,  neither  house  could  have  been  built  before  1650,  the  Fairbanks 
house  was  not  built  till  that  date. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  full  of  puzzles;  that  is  one  thing  which  makes  it  so  pro- 
foundly interesting.  There  are  many  survivals,  though  they  do  not  all  occur  in  the  same 
house,  as  Professor  Kimball  himself  recognizes,  and,  while  it  is  possible  that  there  is  no 
clear  line  to  be  traced  through  the  forest  of  old  framing,  that  neither  the  theory  of  diluted 
tradition  nor  one  of  later  accumulation  of  detail  with  acquired  wealth  is  the  right  one, 
nevertheless,  a  long  acquaintance  with  these  old  houses  makes  me  loath  to  believe  that  a 
path  cannot  be  found  or  that  the  attempt  to  find  it  is  not  worth  while.  If  Professor 
Kimball  had  carefully  examined  the  venerable  dwelling  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
meadow  at  Dedham,  he  would  not  have  had  to  take  Rev.  Mr.  Millar's  word  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall  filling,  nor  would  he  have  accepted  the  statement  just  quoted  and  have 
condemned  Jonathan  Fairbanks  to  wait  for  the  year  1650  so  that  the  date  of  his  house  would 
be  safe  to  record. 

One  of  the  puzzles  of  the  early  framing  Professor  Kimball  does  not  touch  upon:  the 
habit,  prevalent  in  Salem,  of  running  the  summer  across  the  house  in  the  first  story  instead 
of  carrying  it,  as  in  the  vast  majority  of  examples,  parallel  with  the  front  wall.  Whence 
did  this  come?  It  occurs  quite  early,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  quite  late.  It  is  the 
rule  in  Salem,  but  it  can  be  found,  in  rare  instances,  from  Ipswich  on  the  north  to  Old 
Saybrook  on  the  south. 

•Mass.  Col.  Rec,  I,  127. 
2Dedham  Hist.  Reg.,  IX,  4. 
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On  another  puzzle,  the  overhang,  we  get  scant  help.  Relying  upon  his  ten  dated 
houses  and  upon  his  six  photographs  of  the  outsides  of  dated  houses  now  destroyed,  he 
throws  away  the  theory  of  diluted  tradition  as  well  as  that  of  the  late  appearance  of  the 
overhang,  and  denies  that  the  framed  overhang — which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  explain 
to  the  lay  reader — died  out  after  1675  or  that  the  end  overhang  is  a  sign  of  early  date. 
"Our  group  of  Massachusetts  houses  indicates  that  there  at  least  the  framed  overhang 
appeared  in  houses  as  early  as  any  now  remaining,  that  it  persisted  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  that  the  end  overhang  is  no  sign  of  priority."  A  single  instance,  just  one  house 
now  standing  out  of  the  thousands  once  existing  in  the  country,  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  a 
narrow  basis  for  a  sweeping  statement.  Because  the  end  overhang  occurs  late,  1684,  in 
one  end  of  the  Ward  house,  which  he  says  has  been  added  to,  and  in  the  Hunt,  1698,  which  is 
gone  and  the  framing  of  which  no  one  knows  anything  about,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that 
it  is  not  a  device  far  more  common  in  early  than  in  late  houses,  that  it  is  not,  in  other  words, 
a  late  survival.  There  is  never  any  security  about  the  date  of  a  house  till  its  construction  is 
absolutely  known  throughout. 

Some  curious  questions,  too,  arise  from  this  denial  of  development.  Was  the  Sun 
Tavern,  in  Boston,  with  its  assumed  date  of  1680  and  its  Tudor  overhang,  as  late  as  the 
Whipple  house,  in  Hamilton,  with  a  date  which  must  be  very  close  to  1682  and  an  original 
lean-to  frame?    Was  the  Peter  Tufts  house  contemporary  with  both? 

In  Virginia,  Professor  Kimball  says,  there  are  no  seventeenth-century  houses  of  wood 
now  known  or  even  claimed.  He  is  silent  about  Maryland  save  that  he  gives,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Sioussat,  a  view  of  Bond  Castle,  in  that  colony,  which  is  of  very  great 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  exasperating  to  hear  him  say  of  this  that  it  "suggests 
interesting  material  for  further  study." 

The  treatment  of  the  masonry  house  is  better  than  that  of  the  framed  dwelling.  Here 
we  get  our  first  real  view  of  the  work  in  Virginia,  though  it  is,  unfortunately,  rather  an 
inadequate  glimpse.  Only  two  houses  in  that  colony  now  standing  are  allowed  authentic 
dates,  the  Warren  house  and  Bacon's  Castle.  The  drawings  of  the  latter,  though  not 
Professor  Kimball's  own,  are  of  the  very  greatest  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rev. 
Donald  Millar,  who  made  them,  has  made  many  more  of  the  early  dwellings  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  With  the  measured  drawings  of  this  castle  is  an  old  view  of  the  building  and, 
on  the  strength  of  this,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Mr.  Millar  dates  the  addition  as  late  as  1854. 
Of  the  houses  now  destroyed  we  have  only  plans  of  those  excavated  at  Jamestown  and  an 
exterior  of  Fairfield,  another  house  of  extraordinary  interest.  There  are  others  which  are 
not  illustrated,  the  Cocke  house,  at  Malvern  Hill,  for  instance,  destroyed  quite  recently, 
and  the  Adam  Thoroughgood  house,  which  is  mentioned  only  with  a  statement  of  doubt  as 
to  its  early  date. 

Professor  Kimball  apparently  does  not  believe  in  any  seventeenth-century  house  in 
Maryland  or  the  Carolinas,  or  even  in  the  Dutch  settlements,  though  there  are  some  in 
this  last  colony  which  claim  that  long  descent.  There  are  but  two  in  Pennsylvania  to  which 
he  assigns  dates,  and  one  of  these  is  gone. 

Poor  New  England  is  reduced  to  two  houses  now  standing,  with  two  others  which 
have  been  destroyed.  Of  the  two  that  are  still  in  existence,  the  Peter  Tufts  house— it  used 
to  be  credited  to  Gov.  Matthew  Cradock— is  the  earlier  and  it  may  be  of  the  date  he 
claims,  1677-80,  though  I  doubt  it.  The  Usher,  or  Royal  house,  at  Medford,  should  hardly 
have  been  adduced  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  The  nucleus  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  brick 
house,  but  only  one  end  of  brick  now  appears  on  the  outside,  the  front  is  of  wood  and  there 
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are  some  things  in  the  section  which  make  the  minute  analysis  of  the  changes  a  matter  of 
some  doubt. 

The  treatment  of  the  two  New  England  houses  now  destroyed,  especially  the  Sergeant 
house,  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Peter  Sergeant  built  a  house  in  Boston  in  1676-9  which 
later  became  the  Province  House  and  which  was  torn  down  a  few  months  ago.  But  he  did 
not  build  the  house  as  it  was  shown  in  the  old  woodcut  which  Professor  Kimball  has  repro- 
duced and  about  which  he  has  reasoned  almost  as  if  he  had  the  original  dwelling  before  him. 
Of  course,  Professor  Kimball  is  not  to  blame  because  he  could  not  foresee  the  evidence 
which  the  tearing  down  of  the  house  would  bring  to  light,  but  he  might,  had  he  tried,  have 
seen  the  old  outside  chimney  at  one  end — it  used  to  be  visible,  at  any  rate — and  he  forsakes 
his  rigid  system  of  evidence  when  he  makes  about  the  old  woodcut  statements  which  are 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  gables,  just  about  like  those  in  Bacon's  Castle,  which,  as  the  work 
of  the  wreckers  has  disclosed,  Sergeant's  mason  actually  built  for  him.  In  the  face  of  this 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  modillion  cornice  at  Fairfield  would,  if  it  could 
be  examined,  prove  to  be,  like  some  cornices  in  New  England,  later  than  the  original 
construction. 

Of  that  difficult  period,  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to  Palladian  forms,  Professor 
Kimball  says  very  little.  He  begins  the  story  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  a  statement 
of  the  course  of  academic  or  Palladian  architecture  in  England  and  then  shows  how  it 
spread  here,  as  it  did  among  the  people  of  moderate  means  in  that  country,  through  the 
books  which  were  put  forth  in  vast  numbers,  edition  after  edition,  from  the  year  1700.  His 
account  of  these  books  and  their  influence  is  very  interesting  and  is  the  best  if  not  the  only 
clear  view  we  have  of  the  whole  field. 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  materials,  a  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  houses 
in  brick  and  stone  which  were,  of  course,  mostly  outside  of  New  England,  where,  as  he 
says,  the  fear  of  dampness  held  back  the  building  of  masonry  dwellings.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  know,  however,  just  how  great  the  proportion  of  increase  was  when  the  vast 
number  of  Colonial  houses,  both  town  and  farm,  is  regarded. 

Professor  Kimball  gives  almost  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  can  forget  the  "exposed 
beams  and  other  functional  elements"  and  turn  to  "more  abstract  compositions  of  space, 
mass,  and  surface."  Among  these  is  the  far  more  academic  plan  which  has  come  in  from 
England  with  the  new  order  of  things.  His  discussion  of  this  is  full  and  good,  though 
he  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  older  plans  which,  as  he  says,  survived  far  into  the 
century.  Indeed,  the  plan  which  appears  in  the  lean-to  house  of  1680  is  still  in  use  in  New 
England  in  1800.  Two  examples  of  it  appear  among  Jefferson's  papers,  whether  by  his 
own  hand  or  not. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  plan,  of  course,  is  given  by  the  increased  requirements  of 
privacy.  Where  no  greater  need  was  felt  for  this,  or  where  it  entailed  any  great  expense, 
the  older  plan  might  survive,  as  many  a  small  house  of  to-day  goes  without  what  would  be 
a  very  convenient  corridor  in  order  to  save  money.  There  were  several  ways  of  getting 
these  new  results,  as  Professor  Kimball  shows  in  his  group  of  houses  with  the  H  plan,  like 
Tuckahoe  and  Stratford,  in  Virginia,  in  his  group,  by  far  the  largest,  with  the  central  entry 
through  the  house— transverse  hall,  he  calls  it,  in  defiance  of  the  old  inventories  and  con- 
tracts— and  in  his  even  more  interesting,  if  smaller  group  "with  a  developed  front  hall  and 
a  stair  hall  at  the  rear."  Early  instances  of  this  last  are  the  Governor's  Palace  at  Williams- 
burg, and  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia.  While  this  was  uncommon  in  the  North  it  might  be 
noted  that  in  the  Schuyler  house  at  Albany  the  stairs  were  cut  off  from  the  front  part  of  the 
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hall  by  a  partition,  though  there  was  no  change  in  width,  and  that  an  arch  was  sometimes 
used  to  mark  this  separation  in  the  straight  New  England  entries.  The  best  houses  in  this 
group  are  Carter's  Grove  and  Cliveden.  A  fourth  group  is  that  "with  a  stair  hall  expanded 
to  one  side"  as  in  Shirley  and  Rosewell,  of  which  plans  are  given,  and  in  the  Ladd  house  in 
Portsmouth,  in  all  three  of  which  the  entry  is  practically  one  of  the  corner  rooms  of  the 
house.  Other  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  North.  We  might  wonder  whether,  in 
Virginia,  this  scheme  were  not  descended  from  the  old  type  of  house  divided  by  a  single 
cross  partition,  where  the  stairs  were  necessarily  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  fifth  group  is 
marked  by  "a  broad  transverse  hall  free  from  stairs,  and  stairs  placed  laterally,"  as  in 
Mount  Airy,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Whitehall,  and  in  the  Van  Rensselaer  house  at  Albany. 
I  doubt  if  this  form  was  quite  so  widespread  as  Professor  Kimball  implies  in  calling  it 
"one  of  the  favorite  types  after  1760."  It  appears  in  rare  instances  in  New  England,  but 
with  the  stairs  at  one  side  of  the  entry  and  parallel  to  it. 

Almost  all  the  plans  here  given  are  Southern,  and  nearly  every  one  is  that  of  a  brick 
or  stone  house.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  not  more  New  England  plans  and  more  of  the 
humbler  type  in  the  South — in  short,  more  chances  for  the  comparisons  which  are  so  inter- 
esting and  important  in  art  history.  It  will  be  instructive  for  the  reader  to  note  carefully 
something  which  Professor  Kimball  says  very  little  about — nothing,  indeed,  in  any  formal 
manner — the  placing  of  the  chimneys  in  these  houses.  The  back  stairs  and  the  side  entrance 
should  also  be  compared  in  the  different  plans. 

The  ell,  as  a  part  of  the  plan,  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  drawings,  and  Professor 
Kimball  mentions  only  the  Van  Cortlandt  house  as  a  dated  example,  though  he  says  it  was 
a  common  form  in  houses  one  room  deep,  a  rather  unsatisfactory  statement. 

The  relation  of  the  house  to  its  outbuildings  is  discussed  at  some  length  with  a  page 
of  excellent  block  plans.  Here  again  the  examples  are  Southern  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  schemes  used  in  the  North. 

It  is  again  a  little  disheartening  to  read,  as  a  warning,  that  there  is  no  line  of  develop- 
ment in  the  plan.  "Among  the  houses  where  free  access  to  all  the  rooms  is  provided,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  a  general  chronological  sequence  for  the  several  types  of 
arrangement.  Rather  we  find,  irrespective  of  general  type,  a  historical  progression,  from 
functional  arrangement  with  little  regard  for  formal  relationships,  to  formal  symmetry 
with  attention  to  the  composition  of  space." 

From  the  plan  Professor  Kimball  goes  to  the  exterior,  with  a  somewhat  limited  treat- 
ment of  roofs,  the  plain  gable,  the  hip,  and  the  gambrel.  He  gives  some  sections  of  curb 
(gambrel)  roofs  from  English  books,  and  explains  the  form  as  a  means  of  roofing  a  house 
two  rooms  deep,  at  a  steep  pitch,  without  the  enormous  height  of  the  old  chateau  roof. 
Inigo  Jones  got  over  this  by  the  hipped  roof  with  a  nearly  flat  deck,  a  type  used  here  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century — and  later,  too,  though  with  a  much  flatter  pitch— and 
the  gambrel  is  a  good  deal  like  this  with  a  gable  at  each  end.  He  does  not  mention  the. 
combination  of  hip  and  gambrel  so  common  at  Newport,  but  he  does  give  names,  "jerkin 
-head,"  "hipp'd  wall  roof,"  "snug  dutch  roof,"  to  the  ugly  truncated  gable  which  Richard 
Munday  used  in  the  Newport  Colony  house  and  which  appears  in  the  Pinckney  house, 
in  Charleston,  and  even  in  Virginia.  It  is  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  hip  roof  that  the 
balustrade  first  appears.     Its  use  over  the  cornice,  he  says,  comes  later. 

"For  the  exteriors  we  may  say,  in  general,  "Professor  Kimball  continues,  "that  the 
development  is  toward  a  higher  and  higher  degree  of  formal  organization,"  and  he  goes  on 
to  explain  this  as  regular  spacing  of  openings,  balance,  the  use  of  door  and  window  casings, 
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cornices,  quoins,  and  then  the  "elements  primarily  formal  in  their  very  nature — 'pavilions,' 
pilasters,  and  porticos."  He  speaks  as  if  rusticated  walls  were  rather  common,  which  has 
not  been  my  observation  of  the  examples.  He  claims,  on  the  authority  of  the  old  woodcut 
and  some  description,  that  the  Sergeant  (Province)  house  had  a  porch  with  columns  in 
1679,  an  astonishing  assumption  which  the  latest  evidence  must  dispose  of  entirely.  On 
that  puzzling  factor  in  our  architecture,  the  piazza,  he  throws  welcome  light  in  quotations 
from  letters  of  1771  between  Copley  and  Henry  Pelham,  the  painter's  brother-in-law, 
about  the  former's  house.  Copley,  in  New  York,  thinks  of  adding  "a  peazer  .  .  .  which 
is  much  practiced  here."     Pelham,  in  Boston,  "don't  comprehend  what  you  mean." 

In  the  interiors  the  formal  academic  treatment  which  Professor  Kimball  describes 
and  which,  as  he  says,  "took  the  place  of  the  direct  revelation  of  structural  elements," 
came  in,  I  think,  rather  more  slowly  than  he  indicates.  With  his  eyes  upon  the  more 
important  houses  and  the  changes  they  display,  he  loses  sight  of  a  host  of  dwellings  which 
show  very  plainly  the  struggle  between  the  two  forces  and  the  many  survivals  of  older  or 
cruder  forms  well  into  the  century.  This  is  to  miss  also  a  good  deal  of  very  excellent 
detail,  for  many  a  rough  exterior  will  reveal  astonishing  work  in  its  best  room. 

In  his  treatment  of  panelling  Professor  Kimball  does  not  quite  make  clear  the  transi- 
tion from  sheathing  to  panels,  which,  he  says,  came  about  1700,  a  date  which  seems  a  bit 
early.  Nor  does  he  give  as  much  attention  as  he  might  to  what  may  be  the  earliest  form 
of  panelling,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  with  the  bolection  moulding,  where  the  face 
of  the  raised  and  bevelled  panel  is  in  front  of  the  stile  and  rail  (see  tailpiece).  This  was  a 
form  which  Wren  liked  to  use  and  which  appears  in  houses  attributed  to  him.  There  was  a 
room  in  Newport  of  about  1722,  where  the  panelling  was,  in  detail,  very  close  to  that  at 
Belton.  It  even  had  the  heavy  rolling  architrave  moulding  of  the  Girdlers'  Hall  or  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  The  fact  that  this  form  of  architrave  would  not  receive  the  surbase 
was  what  led  to  the  habit  of  cutting  the  latter  off  and  returning  it,  a  habit  which  long 
survived  the  architrave  that  caused  it.  The  bolection  moulding  panelling  seems  never  to 
have  been  common  in  the  South  or  in  Philadelphia.  Was  it  succeeded  by  the  form  in 
which  the  panel,  still  raised  and  bevelled,  was  flush  with  the  stile  (see  tailpiece),  or  was 
this  latter  the  usual  type  up  to  1765,  and  the  bolection  moulding  a  rare  variant,  as  Professor 
Kimball  says?  This  is  an  important  question.  For  the  South  he  is  right,  as  far  as  the 
examples  go,  though  we  have  almost  no  very  early  ones,  and  the  date  of  the  panelling  is  not 
always  the  date  of  the  house.  For  New  England  I  think  the  bolection  moulding  came 
first. 

Professor  Kimball  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  low  panelling  in  the  halls  or  entries  which 
was  used  in  the  North  because,  as  he  suggests,  trouble  arose  when  the  high  panels  cleared 
the  edge  of  the  stair  well  and  had  to  rise  to  the  second  story  cornice. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  mantel  is  very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  type  with  the 
overmantel  is  well  illustrated  and  its  English  origin  clearly  explained  by  cuts  from  con- 
temporary English  pattern  books;  but  the  mantel  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
panelling  and  developed  therefrom,  and  the  single  mantel,  the  one-story  mantel,  so  to 
speak,  are  rather  neglected. 

What  Professor  Kimball  has  to  say  about  the  staircase  is  also,  in  general,  very  good, 
and  he  traces  the  development  fairly,  but  his  treatment  is  marred  by  too  great  brevity  and 
by  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  haste,  so  that  the  second  reading  is  clearer  than  the  first. 
It  is  curious  to  find,  too,  in  a  book  so  particular  about  documented  dates,  that  this  or  that 
stair  is  claimed  as  the  earliest  example  of  the  cylindrical  newel,  the  newel  with  double 
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spiral  or  the  scroll  and  curtail.  Again,  these  terms  are  not  fully  illustrated,  and  might  be 
very  cloudy  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  ceilings  of  the  period  are  taken  up  and  the  line  of  their  development  is  followed. 
There  were  few  stucco  workers  in  the  Colonies,  Professor  Kimball  says,  but  here  and  there 
in  the  great  houses  were  some  elaborate  ceilings,  while  a  few  scrolls  and  festoons  appear  on 
the  walls.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  panelling  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  Bryce 
house,  as  well  as  the  cornice,  is  in  plaster. 

Paint  is  the  last  topic  to  be  considered.  Professor  Kimball  says  that  the  painting 
of  interiors  began  about  1725  and  that  the  color  used  was  not  white.  Some  readers  may 
find  this  statement  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  perfectly  true.  White  was  very  rare  in 
eighteenth-century  interiors  if  it  occurred  at  all. 

In  closing  his  account  of  this  period  Professor  Kimball  marks  as  an  error  "the  pre- 
vailing belief  .  .  .  that  the  most  characteristic  American  architecture  was  the 
Colonial  work  of  the  eighteenth  century."  He  goes  on:  "It  is  not  the  Colonial  which 
constitutes  America's  really  characteristic  achievement  in  architecture.  A  truly  American 
contribution  to  architectural  style  appeared  only  after  the  Revolution,  and  then  it  assumed 
a  historical  importance  which  has  been  little  recognized." 

Professor  Kimball's  setting  forth,  in  the  third  section  of  his  book,  of  this  contribution 
and  its  import,  is  very  interesting  but  hardly  convincing.  Nor  more  so  is  his  attempt  to 
make  Jefferson  "the  prophet  of  the  new  gospel,"  though  he  is  perhaps  right  in  saying  that 
"its  earliest  apostles  were  other  distinguished  laymen  and  amateurs."  To  him  the  classic 
revival  was  what  we  have  always  called  simply  the  "Greek  Revival"  and  "its  ultimate 
ideal  the  temple."  He  says,  later  on,  that  Mills,  Strickland,  and  Walter  would  not  bow 
to  the  temple  craze,  in  dwelling  houses,  "so  that  it  represents  a  genuinely  popular  prefer- 
ence of  laymen  and  amateurs."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  movement  is  less  the 
special  contribution  he  claims  it  to  be  than  a  sign  of  the  radical  tide  which  began  to  rise  in 
the  Revolution  and  which  finally  swept  the  older  traditional  art  into  oblivion  along  with 
the  Federal  party  and  the  aristocratic  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  an 
expression,  possibly,  of  the  Americanism  of  the  time  in  its  dislike  of  knowledge — in  others — 
and  of  the  authority  of  experts,  of  the  Americanism  which  needs  only  to  don  a  uniform  to 
become  a  general  or  to  pick  up  a  pencil  to  become  an  architect. 

Professor  Kimball  says,  however,  that  the  older  style,  which  he  prefers  to  call,  ten- 
tatively, post-Colonial,  lived  on  beyond  the  Revolution,  and  his  account  of  it  bears  out  his 
statement.  It  is  very  well  done  indeed,  apart  from  some  confusion  in  the  presentation  and 
the  odd  way  the  illustrations  are  jumbled,  and  is  the  best  treatment  of  a  period  in  the  book. 

The  discussion  here,  indeed,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  remarkable  changes  in  the  plan  are  analyzed ;  the  elevations  and  the  interiors,  with 
their  stairs,  doorways,  and  mantels,  are  passed  in  review.  There  is,  however,  less  evidence 
of  the  haste  which  seemed  to  characterize  the  description  of  the  other  two  centuries;  there 
is  almost  no  criticism  of  the  dating,  which,  indeed,  is  now  less  in  dispute;  and,  above  all, 
Professor  Kimball  seems  more  at  home  in  the  period.  He  is  fond  of  it,  and  it  lends  itself 
to  his  skill  in  the  discovery  and  use  of  documents. 

The  Chronological  Chart,  a  list  of  "Houses  of  Which  the  Date  and  Authorship  are 
Established  by  Documents,"  the  earliest  date  in  which  is  1651,  the  latest  1857,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  accorded,  with  the  Notes  on  Indi- 
vidual Houses,  a  review  by  itself,  somewhat  controversial  in  places,  by  the  way.  For 
these  two  sections,  together,  are,  to  the  historical  student,  perhaps  the  most  important 
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part  of  the  book.  There  are  many  houses  which  do  not  appear,  the  dates  of  some  can  be 
shown  to  rest  on  no  more  trustworthy  assertions  than  those  which  support  some  dates 
which  Professor  Kimball  refuses  to  accept;  but  here,  together,  is  collected  a  list  of  dates 
which,  in  the  greater  number,  are  authentic  and  which  give  the  investigator  at  least  a 
point  of  departure  for  further  study.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Colonial 
problem  is  solved.  Professor  Kimball  has  made  another  step  toward  the  goal,  but  he  has 
not  reached  it.  If  he  could  have  added  to  his  love  of  research  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
documents  a  fondness  for  the  old  work  in  itself  and  thus  a  more  patient  observation  of  it, 
he  would  have  come  very  near  to  saying  the  last  word  on  our  early  architecture. 

Norman  Morrison  Isham 
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The  Earliest  Painted  Panels  of  Catalonia  (II) 

By  Walter  W.  S.  Cook 
(3)    Two  Altar-Frontals  in  the  Barcelona  Museum 

TWO  altar-frontals  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Barcelona  (Figs.  1,  2,)1  show  a 
beauty  of  composition,  draughtsmanship,  and  color  superior  to  many  other  examples  in 
this  series  of  the  earliest  painted  panels  of  Catalonia.  Together  with  the  St.  Martin 
antependium  from  Montgrony  and  the  Vich  altar-canopy,  discussed  in  the  preceding 
article,2  they  form  a  group  so  essentially  Spanish  and  racial  that  we  may  consider  them 
products  of  a  single  school.  The  community  of  atelier  is  obvious  at  a  glance;  both  show 
the  same  composition,  a  central  compartment  containing  a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour 
seated  within  a  globe-mandorla  and  two  lateral  compartments  with  figures  of  saints. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  panels  (Fig.  1,)«  Christ  sits  enthroned  at  the  intersection  of 
two  circles,  composed  of  concentric  bands  of  color,  the  central  band  embellished  with  a 
series  of  alternating  roundels  and  paired  dots  as  a  filling  motif.  The  feet  rest  on  a  semi- 
circle with  growing  acanthus  underneath.  The  closed  Book  of  the  Gospels,  its  cover 
ornamented  with  a  floral  pattern,  is  held  on  the  left  knee,  and  the  right  hand  is  raised  in 
benediction.  The  Saviour  is  depicted  with  curly  black  hair,  slight  moustache  and  beard, 
and  a  large  crossed  nimbus,  the  cross  projecting  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 
A  wide-sleeved  tunic  falls  in  stiff  folds  to  the  ankles,  and  a  heavy  mantle,  draped  over 
both  shoulders,  covers  the  knees  in  rigid,  cap-like  folds.  The  outer  edge  of  both  tunic 
and  mantle  is  embroidered  with  a  wide  pearl-and-dot  border,  and  the  folds  of  the  tunic 
across  the  chest  are  indicated  by  broadly  curving  parallel  stripes.  The  figure  is  thrown 
into  sharp  relief  against  a  yellow  background.  The  red  field  outside  the  mandorla  is 
filled  with  yellow  rosettes,  which  are  composed  in  some  cases  of  a  central  roundel  sur- 
rounded by  dots,  in  others  of  three  pearls  with  dot  filling. 

Each  of  the  two  lateral  compartments  (Fig.  1)  contains  six  Apostles,  arranged  in  a 
pyramidal,  rigidly  symmetrical  group.  The  Apostles  wear  plain  nimbi,  richly  embroidered 
mantles,  and  long  tunics,  which  flare  outward  at  the  lower  edge  or  fly  upward  in  puffs. 
Some  are  depicted  with  beards  and  others  are  beardless.  Each  has  a  circular  spot,  or 
tache,  on  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  each  holds  either  a  book  or  a  scroll,  while  St.  Peter, 
on  the  Saviour's  right,  is  distinguished  by  a  tonsure  as  well  as  the  keys.  The  plain  yellow 
ground  behind  the  figures  is  filled  with  red  rosettes,  similar  to  those  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
central  compartment,  and  a  pearl  border  surrounds  each  lateral  compartment  on  three 
sides. 

The  frame  enclosing  the  whole  composition  is  embellished  with  an  ornamental  border 
which  differs  on  the  four  sides:    above,  an  intersecting  ribbon,  or  perspective  lozenge, 

'For  many  of  the  illustrations  published  in  this  article  I  am  indebted  to  the  Institut  d'Estudis  Catalans,  Rep. 
Ic.  de  Espana,  clich6-Mas,  St.  D.  Jeroni  Martorell,  Institut  d'Estudis  Catalans,  Moreno,  Giraudon,  Mr.  A.  M.  Friend, 
Dr.  van  Buren,  M.  Gudiol  i  Cunill,  and  Professor  Charles  R.  Morey.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Miss  Belle  da 
Costa  Greene,  director  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  library,  who  has  lent  me  several  photographs  for  reproduction . 
I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Roger  S.  Loomis  for  the  photograph  of  the  Beatus  MS.  illustrated  in  the  preceding  article 
of  this  series,  The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  fig.  21,  and  Mr.  Robert  I.  Powell,  of  the  Princeton  School  of  Architecture,  who 
made  the  drawing  of  the  Berenguer  sarcophagus  shown  in  fig.  7  of  the  same  article. 

2See  The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  pp.  85  ff. 

'Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Barcelona,  no.  2;  acquired  in  1904;  according  to  the  dealer,  Sr.  Dupont,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased,  the  panel  came  from  a  church  in  the  region  of  La  Seo  d'Urgel;  tempera  on  panel;  the  ornament  on 
the  lower  border  of  the  frame  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  otherwise  the  work  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
brilliant  colors  are  unusually  well  preserved. 
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with  acanthus  filling ;  on  the  left,  a  series  of  tangent  medallion  rosettes  which  also  contain 
acanthus  filling;  on  the  right,  a  foliate  scroll  with  palmettes;  and  be,low,  traces  of  rinceaux 
now  almost  entirely  effaced.  The  small  insets  at  the  corners,  where  metal  clamps  are 
employed  in  riveting  the  frame  together,  are  decorated  with  a  diaper  pattern  with  roundel 
filling. 

In  the  second  Barcelona  altar-frontal  (Fig.  2)1  the  Saviour,  in  the  central  compart- 
ment, almost  duplicates  the  Saviour  shown  in  Fig.  1 .  He  is  enthroned  in  the  same  manner 
within  a  globe-mandorla,  the  inner  and  outer  bands  of  which  are  ornamented  with  a  pearl 
border.  The  segments  of  the  globe-mandorla  in  this  case,  however,  are  circular,  whereas 
in  the  other  panel  they  are  slightly  elliptical.  The  blessing  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  same 
relative  position,  but  a  small  ball,  or  other  circular  object,  is  held  between  the  fingers. 
The  beard  is  pointed  and  the  facial  type  is  longer  and  more  rectangular  in  appearance 
because  of  a  prolongation  of  the  contours  of  the  neck. 

The  chief  divergence  of  the  second  frontal  appears  in  its  lateral  compartments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  eight  small  rectangles,  each  containing  two  standing  figures, 
relieved  against  alternate  red  and  yellow  backgrounds  framed  by  a  heavy  band  of  pearl- 
and-dot  ornament.  Four  of  the  sixteen  figures  can  be  identified  with  certainty.  St. 
Peter,  with  the  key,  is  the  first  figure  in  the  upper  compartment  on  the  right.  St.  Martin 
is  in  the  adjoining  end  panel,  where  we  read  the  inscription  MAR(tinus).  With  a  short- 
bladed  knife  he  divides  his  cloak  with  the  beggar,  who,  save  for  his  bare  feet,  is  already 
well  clad  in  heavy  mantle  and  long  leggings  and  carries  a  staff  passed  through  two  rings 
at  the  ends  of  a  chain  hung  over  his  right  shoulder.  The  same  saint,  again  with  the 
inscription  MAR(tinus),  appears  as  a  bishop  saint,  with  nimbus,  tonsure,  psenula,  and 
pallium,  in  the  upper  compartment  on  the  left,  next  to  the  Majestas.  He  blesses  with  his 
right  hand  and  holds  a  crozier  in  his  left,  the  crook  turned  in  toward  the  shoulder.  The 
lay  figure  beside  him  is  so  mutilated  that  it  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  the 
absence  of  a  nimbus  suggests  that  it  represents  the  catechumen  who  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life.  Each  of  the  twelve  figures  in  the  remaining  compartments  is  shown  with 
halo,  book,  long  tunic,  and  mantle.  They  unquestionably  represent  the  twelve  Apostles, 
an  interpretation  confirmed  by  their  bare  feet,  since  St.  Martin  alone  is  depicted  with 
shoes.  A  slight  differentiation  appears  in  that  they  are  alternately  bearded  and  beardless. 
As  in  the  preceding  antependium,  there  is  the  frontal  stance  and  the  gaze  of  the  Apostles 
directed  toward  the  Saviour,  although  here  the  heads  are  not  inclined  inward. 

A  Leonine  inscription,  written  on  the  horizontal  bands  which  divide  the  upper  and 
lower  registers,  reads, 

SOL  ET  LVX  SANC  TORVM  MANEO  PRECLARA  BONORVM 

The  four  sides  of  the  frame  are  decorated  with  bands  of  ornament  disposed  exactly 
as  in  the  preceding  panel:  at  the  top,  a  deeper  perspective  lozenge  with  more  highly 
conventionalized  acanthus  filling;  below,  the  same  intricate  rinceaux,  much  better  pre- 
served; at  the  right,  an  almost  identical  design,  but  with  medallions  closer  together;  at 
the  left,  however,  medallions  with  palmettes  and  animals  (lion  and  bird).  At  the  corners 
appear  the  same  rectangular  insets  with  diaper-and-bead  pattern,  together  with  all  four 
metal  clamps. 

•Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Barcelona,  no.  1 ;  little  is  known  of  the  history  or  provenance  of  this  work  prior  to  its 
acquisition  by  the  museum;  tempera  on  panel;  longer  and  narrower  than  the  preceding;  the  background  of  the 
central  figure  and  portions  of  the  drapery  in  the  left  compartment  have  been  damaged,  but  otherwise  the  colors  are 
fresh  and  well  preserved. 
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The  perspective  lozenge,  or  intersecting  ribbon,  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  is  obviously 
a  doubling  of  the  zigzag  ribbon  which  we  have  considered  in  connection  with  the  Vich 
altar-canopy.1  It  is  a  particular  favorite  with  the  Ottoman  illuminators  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries2  and  is  also  found,  in  a  modified  form,  in  Lombard  art  in  Italy.3 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  is  widespread  in  France  (Fig.  43),"  whence 
it  seems  to  have  passed  into  Catalonia,  since  we  find  it  in  the  Romanesque  frescoes  of 
San  Miquel  de  la  Seo  and  Sant  Marti  de  Fenollar5  as  well  as  on  the  facade  of  Ripoll.6 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  motif  migrated  from  Germany  to  Lombardy  and 
thence  to  France  and  Spain,  following  the  route  of  the  double-axe  pattern.' 

The  rosette  medallions  on  the  left  side  of  the  frame  of  the  first  panel  (Fig.  1)  are 
derived  from  an  all-over  pattern  of  intersecting  circles.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  as  a 
simple  geometric  motif  and  devoid  of  foliate  filling,  this  pattern  is  found  in  common  use 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  floor  mosaics  of  Northern 
Africa  and  Southern  Gaul.8  In  Spain  it  was  not  only  employed  during  the  late  Roman 
period,  as  in  the  well-known  mosaics  at  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  and  Mallorca,9  but  it  per- 
sisted in  sixth-century  Visigothic  monuments  at  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Tarrassa.10  There- 
after its  appearance  in  the  peninsula  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century  is  sporadic.  An 
example  occurs  in  the  sculptured  cornice  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  at  Segovia.11     It  is 

lThe  Art  Bulletin,  loc.  cit.,  p.  97. 

2Evangeliary  of  Otto  III,  cod.  lat.  4453,  Munich,  with  foliate  filling  (Leidinger,  Miniaturen  aus  Handschriften 
der  Kgl.  Hof.-und  Staatsbibliothek  in  Miinchen,  I.  pi.  2);  Perikopenbuch  of  Henry  II,  cod.  lat.  4452,  Munich,  with 
foliate  filling  (ibid.,  V,  pi.  6);  Evangeliary  from  the  cathedral  treasury  of  Bamberg,  cod.  lat.  4454,  Munich  (ibid., 
VI,  pi.  20);  Gumpertsbibel  in  Erlangen,  XII  century  (Swarzenski,  Die  Sahburger  Malerei,  pi.  XX.II,  fig.  132);  Peri- 
kopenbuch from  Passau,  Munich,  Clm.  16002  (ibid.,  pi.  LXXX1X,  fig.  303);  Gospels  from  Weihenstephan,  ribbon 
doubled  back  (ibid.,  pi.  XCII,  fig.  313);  Missal,  sacristy  of  cathedral,  Trent  (Hermann,  Die  ill.  Handschriften  in 
Tirol,  fig.  119);  Cologne  Gospels,  Priesterseminar  (H.  Ehl,  Die  Otionische  Buchmalerei,  Bonn,  Leipzig,  1922,  fig. 
112).  It  is  found  in  German  stained  glass  at  Colmar  (Arthur  Martin  and  Charles  Cahier,  Monographie  de  la  cathedrale 
de  Bourges,  Paris,  1841-1844,  pi.  8aH,  fig.  1). 

'Illuminated  manuscript,  Mantua,  Municipal  Library,  cod.  C,  III,  20  (Toesca,  op.  cit.,  fig.  50);  cf.  the  all-over 
pattern  on  the  southern  jamb,  western  portal,  cathedral  of  Trani  (Bari)  (A.  K.  Porter,  Romanesque  Sculpture  of  the 
Pilgrimage  Roads,  Boston,  1923,  pi.  210),  which  is  identical  in  type  with  that  of  the  Gospels  of  Weihenstephan 
(Swarzenski,  he.  cit.). 

4The  Bible  of  Saint^Aubin  d'Angers  has  been  dated  by  Boinet  in  the  X  century,  but  the  style  accords  rather  with 
the  late  XI  or  XII.  The  motif  appears  in  sculpture  at  Semur-en-Brionnais  (Saone-et-Loire),  church  of  St.-Hilary 
(Victor  Terret,  La  sculpture  bourguignonne  aux  Xlle  el  XHIe  siecles,  Autun,  Paris,  1914,  pi.  XXXI);  Chartres,  west 


and  in  frescoes  at,  St.-Savin  (Vienne)  (Gelis-Didot  and  Laffillee,  op.  cit.,  pis.  2  (10),  3  (2);  church  of  St.-Jacques- 
des-Guerets  (Loir-et-Cher)  (ibid.,  figs.  B,  C,  D);  church  of  St.-Desire  (Allier)  (ibid.,  pi.  8  (8)  );  cathedral  of  Cler- 
mont (Puy-de-D6me),  as  an  all-over  pattern  (ibid.,  pi.  21  (11)  ) ;  Montoire  (Loir-et-Cher),  in  parallel  rows  (ibid.,  pi.  5 
(8)  ).  Examples  are  found  in  England  at  Kemply  (Gloucestershire),  fresco,  chancel  of  church  (N.  H.  J.  Westlake, 
History  of  Design  in  Mural  Painting,  London,  1905,  II,  pi.  CXCVIII) ;  Copford  (Essex)  ibid.,  pi.  CCXIV); 
North  English  Psalter,  late  XII  century,  Copenhagen  Museum,  Thotts  saml.  143,  2°,  fols.  14,  15v  (M. 
Mackeprang  el  al.,  Greek  and  Latin  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  X-XIII  Centuries,  in  Danish  Collections,  Copenhagen, 
1921,  pis.  LIV,  LV).  *  ' 

^Pintures  murals  catalanes,  fasc.  II,  pi.  VII,  fig.  9. 

6Porter,  op.  cit.,  pi.  571.     It  appears  also  on  the  south  portal  of  the  Colegiata  at  Tudela,  ibid.,  pi.  788. 

'R.  B.  O'Connor,  The  Mediceval  History  of  the  Double-Axe  Motif,  A.  J.  A.,  XXIV,  pp.  151  ff. 

8For  a  list  see  Paul  Clemen,  Die  romaniscke  Monumentalmalerei  in  den  Rheinhnden,  Diisseldorf,  1916,  p.  71, 
n.  186. 

'Mosaic  of  "Medusa,"  Tarragona  Museum,  no.  2921;  mosaic  of  the  "Three  Graces,"  Barcelona,  Museum  of 
Santa  Agueda,  no.  797;  mosaic  from  the  baths  of  S.  Maria  (Palma  de  Mallorca);  mosaic  of  St.  Just  Desvern,  all-over 
pattern;  mosaic  of  Puig  de  Cebolla,  near  Saguntum,  all-over  pattern,  illustrated  in  Puig  y  Cadafalch,  L 'arquitectura 
romanica  a  Catalunya,  Barcelona,  1911,  I,  figs.  264,  259,  342,  272,  290.  The  design  is  employed  also  as  an  all-over 
pattern  in  the  Ibero- Mycenaean  period,  e.  g.,  Pedra  fermosa  of  Sabroso,  Pierre  Paris,  Essai  sur  I'art  et  I'industrie  de 
VEspagne  primitive,  Paris,  1903,  I,  fig.  24. 

10Relief  from  the  Visigothic  church  of  San  Gines,  Toledo  (Monumeidos  arquitectdnicos  de  Espana.  Toledo,  I, 
pi.  4) ;  chancel  relief,  VI  century,  Loja  (Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Messe,  III,  pi.  CCXXV) ;  relief  from  Cordova;  impost 
block,  church  of  San  Juan  de  Bafios  (Vicente  Lamperez  y  Romea,  Historia  de  la  arquitectura  cristiana  espanola  en  la 
edad  media,  Madrid,  1908,  I,  figs.  50,  52);  apse  mosaic,  church  of  Sant  Pere  de  Tarrassa  (Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  cit., 
I,  fig.  351). 

"Enrique  Serrano  Fatigati,  Escultura  en  Espana,  Madrid,  1900,  p.  15. 
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also  found  early  in  the  East1  and  in  mosaics  in  Early  Christian  basilicas  in  Rome,2  but  it 
is  rare  in  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  manuscripts  and  ivories.3  The  Roman  form 
appears  in  the  late  eleventh-century  frescoes  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Fulda  and 
in  the  cathedral  of  Essen,4  but  it  seems  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  repertoire  of  the 
Ottoman  illuminators,  who  copied  so  many  Roman  mosaic  patterns,  such  as  the  double-axe 
and  the  perspective  meander.6  Indeed,  the  intersecting-circle  motif,  either  as  an  all-over 
pattern  or  as  a  border  ornament,  does  not  become  common  in  Western  Europe  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  is  found  in  sculpture,  frescoes,  manuscripts,  and  stained  glass.6 
In  the  Byzantine  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pronounced  preference  is  shown  for  the 
pattern  with  foliate  filling,  which  appears  early  and  late.'  It  is  this  particular  version  of 
the  rosette  medallion  that  we  have  on  our  panel,  and  since  it  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
Western  art  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  stained  glass, 
its  appearance  must  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  advanced  date  in  the  Romanesque 
period. 

The  ornament  on  the  left  side  of  the  frame  of  the  second  panel,  medallions  containing 
birds,  lion,  and  foliate  palmettes  (Fig.  2),  is  rendered  in  a  manner  typical  of  the  fully 
developed  Romanesque.  The  use  of  animals  within  medallions  is  Eastern  in  origin ;  but 
the  treatment  here  differs  from  earlier  Moslem  and  Mozarabic  examples,  where  the  tail  of 

■Rabula  Gospels,  from  Zagba,  Mesopotamia,  columns  and  arches  of  canon  tables  (Garrucci,  Sloria  dell' arte 
cristiana,  III,  pis.  129,  130,  133,  134,  135);  Coptic  funerary  stele  (Al.  Gayet,  L'art  copte,  Paris,  1902,  p.  227) ;  Coptic 
stone  frieze,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City,  no.  2828g  41;  door  of  S.  Sabina,  Rome  (A.  Colasanti,  L'arte 
bizantina  in  Italia,  Milan,  pi.  71);  Vienna  Dioscurides,  Med.  6r.  I,  fol.  3v,  c.  512  (A.  de  Premerstein,  Dioscurides, 
Codex  Aniciae  Iulianae  picturis  illustratus,  nunc  Vindobonensis,  Leyden,  1906);  Gospels  of  Monza,  book-cover,  VII 
century  (Auguste  Molinier,  Les  manuscrits  el  les  miniatures,  Paris,  1892,  p.  105);  inlaid  revetment  of  wall,  border 
ornament  (536-547),  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna  (Colasanti,  op.  cit.,  pi.  76);  altar-frontal,  or  pluteus,  bishop's  palace, 
Ravenna  (ibid.,  pi.  75);  pavement  mosaic,  palace  of  Theodoric  (ibid.,  pi.  99).  Later  examples  are:  pavement 
mosaic,  church  of  St.  Luke,  Phocis  (Dalton,  Byzantine  Art  and  Archaeology,  fig.  251);  mosaics  (1143),  La  Marto- 
rana,  Palermo  (Colasanti,  op.  cit.,  pis.  29,  31);  mosaics,  Capella  Palatina,  Palermo  (Arne  Dehli,  Norman  Monuments 
of  Palermo  and  Environs,  Boston,  1892,  pi.  XII);  floor  mosaics,  S.  Cataldo,  Palermo  (Wilhelm  Zahn,  Ornamente  alter 
klassischen  Kunst-epochen,  Berlin,  1870,  pi.  78);  altar-frontal,  opus  Alexandrinum,  Ferentino  (A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A 
History  of  Ornament,  New  York,  1916,  fig.  243). 

2San  Marco,  floor  mosaics  of  choir,  c.  800  (Matthew  D.  Wyatt,  Specimens  of  the  Geometrical  Mosaic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  London,  1848,  pi.  2,  fig.  1);  San  Giovanni  Laterano  (ibid.,  pi.  4,  3);  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (ibid.,  pi.  5,  1); 
San  Lorenzo  f.  1.  m.  (ibid.,  pi.  7).  See  also  an  VHI-century  South  Italian  manuscript  (British  Museum,  Add.  5463, 
fol.  2),  arch  of  canon  table. 

SA  debased  Merovingian  border  example  is  shown  by  Fulda  MS.,  cod.  Bonif.  2,  fol.  99  (Zimmermann, 
Vorkarolingische  Miniaturen,  pi.  68)  and  an  early  Carolingian  example  is  found  in  fresco  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Clemen, 
op.  cit.,  fig.  23). 

4Clemen,  op.  cit.,  figs.  56,  57,  93. 

6A  double  twisted  ribbon  which  often  appears  on  the  canon  tables  of  Ottonian  manuscripts  produces  an  effect 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  mosaic  pattern,  but  it  was  not  necessarily  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  motif  of 
the  frescoes  of  Fulda  and  Essen  (e.  g.,  Stephan  Beissel,  Die  Bilder  der  Handschrift  des  Kaisers  Otto  im  Miinster  zu 
Aachen,  Aachen,  1886,  pis.  1,  2,  19,  22,  25,  26);  Gospels  of  Bamberg,  cod.  lat.  4454  (Leidinger,  op.  cit.,  VI,  pi.  8); 
Canon  tables,  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Gospels  of  Otto  (Hermann  Hieber,  Die  Miniaturen  desfriihen  Mittelalters,  Munich, 
1912,  fig.  70).  An  all-over  pattern  of  similar  character  appears  on  the  background  of  a  page  of  Mark  in  the  Codex 
Egberti  (Franz  X.  Kraus,  Die  Miniaturen  des  Codex  Egberti,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1884,  pi.  IV).  Cf.  also  Gospels, 
MS.  18583,  Brussels,  Royal  Library  (Ehl,  op.  cit.,  pi.  28). 

'Sculpture:  fitampes  (Seine-et-Oise),  west  portal,  archivolt  (Porter,  op.  cit.,  pi.  1413);  Chartres,  west  front, 
colonnettes  (E.  Houvet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  5);  Tocane-Sain1>Apre,  fragment  of  stone  chancel  (de  Lasteyrie,  V architecture 
religieuse,  1912,  fig.  82).  Frescoes:  church  of  the  Jacobins  (Lot-et-Garonne),  XIII  century,  with  star  fillings;  cathedral 
of  LePuy,  (Hte. -Loire),  XII-XIII  century;  church  of  St.-Michel  d'Aiguile,  near  Le  Puy,  all-over  pattern;  St.  Jacques- 
des-Guerets  (Loir-et-Cher)  (Gelis-Didot  and  Laffillee,  op.  cit.,  pis.  20  (5),  21  (3,  4),  23  (8),  ch.  V,  fig.  B);  church  of 
St.  Catherine,  Hocheppan  (N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  op.  cit.,  1905,  II,  pi.  CCXXV1I,  H).  Manuscripts:  Salerno,  cathe- 
dral sacristy,  Exultet  roll,  XIII  century  (A.  Venturi,  Sloria,  dell'  arte  italiana,  HI,  figs.  668-674,  677,  681,  684);  Bibl. 
Casanatense,  Exultet  roll  (Melanges  d'arch.  et  d'histoire,  VI,  1886,  pis.  VII,  VIII).  Stai7ted  Glass:  Tours,  cathedral, 
chapel  of  the  Virgin;  Sens,  cathedral,  apse;  Clermont-Ferrand,  cathedral;  Strassburg,  church  of  St.  Thomas  (Arthur 
Martin  and  Charles  Cahier,  op.  cit.).  Other  Italian  examples  are  found  in  Montecassino,  church  of  St.  Benedict, 
pavement  mosaic,  end  of  XI  century  (E.  Bertaux,  L'art  dans  I'ltalie  meridionale,  pi.  V);  Piacenza,  palazzo  civico, 
lunette  of  window  (Camille  Martin,  L'art  roman  en  Italie,  Paris,  1912,  I,  pi.  25  (2)  );  Civita  Castellana,  cathedral, 
door  jamb  (Wyatt,  op.  cit.,  pi.  12,  fig.  8  C). 

7VI-century  silver  dish  from  Cyprus  (Dalton,  op.  cit.,  fig.  436);  Br.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  5111,  fol.  10,  VI-VII 
century  (Arthur  Haseloff,  Codex  Purpureas  Rossanensis,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  1898,  fig.  1;  for  color  illustrations  see  Henry 
Shaw,  Illuminated  Ornaments  selected  from  Manuscripts  and  early  printed  Books,  London,  1833,  all-over  pattern  and 
border);  Br.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  11870,  fol.  188  (Warner,  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  London,  1910,  pi.  1). 
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the  lion  turns  up  over  the  back,  as  shown  in  a  manuscript  page  at  Leon  (Fig.  3).  In  our 
panel  the  tail  is  brought  up  between  the  legs,  a  motif  which  is  common  in  Eastern  textiles1 
and  appears  in  Western  art  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  It  is  seen  in  the  Gospels  of 
Lothaire,2  the  Paliotto  of  Milan,3  and  is  widespread  throughout  Europe  in  twelfth-century 
Romanesque  sculpture  (cf.  Fig.  4).<  The  highly  conventionalized  balls  of  foliage,  more- 
over, are  typical  of  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  century.*  The  alternation  of  animal 
and  foliate  motives,  enclosed  within  medallions,  is  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  band  of 
ornament  on  an  archivolt  of  the  doorway  at  Ripoll  (Fig.  4),  and  an  even  closer  parallel 
is  found  in  the  twelfth-century  stained  glass  at  Chartres.6 

The  rinceaux,  which  is  clearly  visible  on  the  lower  border  of  the  second  panel  (Fig.  2) 
and  of  which  traces  still  exist  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the  first  (Fig.  1),  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Roman  acanthus  scroll.  It  assumes  here  the  involutions  seen  in  the  late 
Imperial  period  and  is  found  in  similar  form  in  the  mosaics  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  at 
Ravenna  and  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome  (apse  of  the  chapel  of  SS.  Rufina  e  Secunda),  both 
of  the  fifth  century.7  The  ornament  is  very  common  in  sixth-century  Italy.  In  the 
Carolingian  period  it  appears,  together  with  other  late  Classic  borrowings,  in  the  orna- 
mental repertoire  of  the  manuscript  illuminators  of  Tours,8  and  after  this  period  it  is  so 
widespread  that  further  citations  are  unnecessary.  A  particular  favorite  with  metal 
workers  from  the  eleventh  century  on,  it  appears  on  the  Felicia  book-cover  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,'  and  our  artist  may  have  borrowed  his  pattern  from  such  a  source. 

The  acanthus  filling  in  the  arc  which  appears  underneath  the  feet  of  Christ  in  both 
panels  is  derived  ultimately  from  an  English  source;  for  the  combination  of  leaves  and 
enclosing  band  is  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  borders.10  The  stiff  verticality  of  the 
leaves  and  the  sharp  vigor  of  their  terminal  curl  are  proto-Gothic  in  effect  and  can  be 
paralleled  in  many  sculptured  examples  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.11  The 
actual  combination  of  these  proto-Gothic  leaves  and  their  arcuated  border  is  to  be  found 
in  a  twelfth-century  fresco  of  the  church  of  Petit-Quevilly  (Seine-Inferieure).12 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  perspective  zigzag  ribbon  of  the  Vich  altar-canopy 
appears  in  identical  form  on  the  portal  and  attic  of  Ripoll  (Fig.  4)  and  that  a  close  parallel 
for  the  alternating-animal-and-rosette  medallions  also  is  found  on  a  carved  archivolt  of 
the  same  church.  These  analogies  recall  the  fact  that  the  ornamental  border,  as  well  as 
certain  iconographic  peculiarities,  of  the  St.  Martin  antependium  from  Montgrony  re- 

!Otto  v.  Falke,  Kunstgeschichte  der  Seidenwebcrei,  Berlin,  1913,  figs.  248,  258  (Byzantine);  figs.  187,  189,  193 
204  (Moorish);  fig.  269  (Italian). 

2Boinet,  op.  tit.,  pi.  XXXIII. 

'Excellent  illustrations  of  this  important  monument  have  been  published  by  Nello  Tarchiani  in  Dedah,  II,  1921. 

'Italy:  Modena  (Venturi,  op.  tit.,  Ill,  fig.  234);  Trani  (Martin  Wackernagel,  Die  Plastik  des  XI.  und  XII. 
Jahrhunderts  in  Apulien,  Leipzig,  1911,  pi.  XXX).  France:  Angouleme  (Marcou,  Musee  de  sculpture  comparee, 
Paris  1892,  Series  I,  pi.  39);  Chalons-sur-Marne  (ibid.,  pi.  54).  Catalonia:  Elne,  Sant  Benet  de  Bag&s,  Llansa, 
San  Juan  de  las  Abadesses,  Ripoll,  Sant  Pere  de  Besalu  (Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  tit.,  Ill,  figs.  363-4,  411,  936,  1070, 
1192,  1213). 

6Chartres,  west  front  (Houvet,  op.  tit.,  pi.  36;  also  see  J.  B.  A.  Lassus  and  A.  P.  Duval,  Monographic  de  la 
cathedrale  de  Chartres,  Paris,  1865,  pi.  B);  Le  Mans,  window  of  Sts.  Gervasius  and  Protasius  (Hucher,  Vitraux  peints 
de  la  cathedrale"du"Mans,  pi.  13). 

"Window  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ  (Lassus  and  Duval,  op.  tit.,  pis.  A-E);   cf.  also  the  early  XH-century  lintel 
of  the  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  of  Troia  (Wackernagel,  op.  tit.,  pi.  XIV  b). 
'Colasanti,  op.  tit.,  pi.  76;  De  Rossi,  Musaici  cristiani  di  Roma,  pi.  XI. 
'Gospels  of  St.  Gauzelin;    Bible  of  Bamberg;  Sacramentary  of  Marmoutier  (Boinet,  op.  tit.,  pis.  XXVIII, 

9J.  Breck,  Spanish  Ivories  in  the  Morgan  Collection,  in  A.  J.  A.,  XXIV,  1920,  p.  224,  fig.  3. 
10Warner,  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  1910,  pis.  7-11. 

"Notre-Dame,  Laon  (Aisne),  capitals  (Marcou,  op.  tit.,  Series  I,  pis.  55,  56). 
12G61is-Didot  and  LarEllee,  op.  tit.,  pi.  XI  (2). 
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appear  on  the  tomb  of  Berenguer  the  Great  at  this  monastery  of  Ripoll.  With  these 
indications  in  mind,  one  is  prepared  to  find  the  connection  between  the  two  panels  and 
Ripoll  finally  confirmed. 

A  strip  of  carved  ornament  on  the  facade  of  Ripoll  (Fig.  5)  is  analogous  to  that  found 
on  the  right  of  the  frames  of  our  two  panels.  The  pattern  consists  of  a  stem  with  branches 
curling  backward  to  form  medallions;  the  ends  cross  the  main  stem  and  break  out  into 
foliation,  and,  to  balance,  a  corresponding  leaf  is  added  on  the  opposite  side.  In  our  panels 
a  cabbage-like  palmette  and,  alternating  with  it,  a  ball  of  foliage  are  enclosed  within  the 
medallions;  at  Ripoll  this  leaf  ball  is  replaced  by  a  variant  of  the  palmette  with  closed 
leaves.  The  motif  appears  in  Lombard  sculpture  in  Northern  and  Southern  Italy,1  and 
Puig  y  Cadafalch  has  shown  that  the  fagade  of  Ripoll,  executed  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  exhibits  many  Lombard  features.2  The  appearance  of  the  pattern  at 
Ripoll  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  Lombard  workmen  or  Catalan  sculptors 
who  imitated  Lombard  models.  Its  transcription  into  painting,  as  shown  on  our  panels, 
produces  a  richer  effect  in  the  foliage,  like  that  in  the  English  illuminated  borders,  but  the 
source  of  the  pattern  is  clearly  the  ornamental  repertoire  used  at  Ripoll.  The  relationship 
between  the  two  panels  and  the  carving  at  Ripoll  is  important  because  the  motif  is  suffi- 
ciently rare  in  mediaeval  ornament  to  be  considered  as  strong  evidence  of  a  community  of 
school. 

As  suggested  above,  our  two  panels  show  so  many  points  of  similarity  that  they  are 
obviously  the  products  of  the  same  atelier,  if  not  of  the  same  artist.  Yet  there  are  signifi- 
cant points  of  divergence  in  the  facial  types,  an  analysis  of  which  will  serve  to  establish 
the  regional  character  of  the  panels,  which  is  native  to  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In  Fig.  2  the 
Saviour's  nose  is  drawn  after  the  same  formula  as  in  the  St.  Martin  panel  from  Montgrony 
and  in  the  Vich  altar-canopy,  a  Spanish  mannerism  which  reverts  to  Italo-Byzantine 
models.  In  Fig.  1,  on  the  other  hand,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  side  panels  of  Fig.  2,  a 
new  version  appears ;  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  drawn  as  a  continuation  of  the  nostrils,  pro- 
ducing a  widespread,  flat  appearance.  This  characteristic  feature,  together  with  a  long 
mouth  turned  down  at  the  corners,  diminutive  ears,  wide-open  eyes,  and  the  block-like 
treatment  of  the  Apostles'  heads  (Fig.  1),  shown  in  three-quarters  view,  constitutes  a  local 
Catalan  type  which  appears  first  in  the  Gospel  pages  of  the  Bible  of  Farfa3  and  later  in 
twelfth-century  Catalan  manuscripts.  Many  of  the  faces  in  both  our  panels  might  have 
been  copied  line  for  line  from  such  manuscript  models  as  the  page  of  the  Crucifixion  now 
in  the  museum  at  Vich  (Fig.  6)  or  that  of  St.  John  in  the  Gospels  of  Perpignan  (Fig.  32), 
written  in  the  Catalan  monastery  of  Sant  Miquel  de  Cuixa.  The  quality  of  the  drawing 
in  our  panels  is  far  superior  to  that  in  the  manuscripts,  but  the  close  community  of  school 
is  betrayed  by  the  identical  rendering  of  the  nose,  mouth,  ears,  and  eyes.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  illustrates  better  the  close  dependence  of  the  panel  painter  upon  native  manuscript 
models.  The  gaze  turned  sharply  to  right  or  left  in  faces  which  are  completely,  or  nearly, 
frontal  is,  of  course,  a  common  Romanesque  convention,  but  its  exaggeration  in  our  panels 
is  a  local  Spanish  mannerism,  though  there  is  no  such  comic  exaggeration  as  that  in  the 
figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  for  example,  on  a  page  of  the  Escorial  Beatus.4 

Local  mannerisms  appear  also  in  the  drapery  style  of  our  panels.  Especially 
noticeable  is  the  mannered  rendering  of  the  Languedoc  "flying  fold."     The  ends  of  the 

'Parma,  lunette  of  south  portal  (Porter,  Lombard  Sculpture,  pi.  164  (2));  Sagra,  S.  Michele  di  S.  Ambrogio, 
Badia  (ibid.,  pi.  196  A  (2)  );  Acerenza,  cathedral  (Wackernagel,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XV  a). 
-Op  cit.,  pp.  815-848. 
3Neuss,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
'Escorial  Library,  &  II.  .5,  fol.  6. 
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tunics  worn  by  two  of  the  Apostles  in  Fig.  1  are  puffed  upwards  at  both  sides  as  if  wired 
in  place,  an  illogical  rendering  which  lacks  the  motivation  of  such  models  as  the  tympanum 
of  Moissac.1  This  hardened,  thimble-like  version  is  found  elsewhere  in  Catalonia,  as  on 
the  drapery  of  several  figures  in  the  frescoes  of  Sant  Miquel  de  la  Seo.2  Another  local 
drapery  feature,  and  one  seldom  found  in  works  outside  this  region,  is  seen  on  the  figure 
of  the  beggar  with  whom  St.  Martin  shares  his  mantle.  The  long  leggings  turned  up 
around  the  ankles  to  form  a  cuff  are  somewhat  like  those  worn  by  Castor  and  Pollux  in  a 
Ripoll  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  now  in  the  Vatican  (Fig.  8).  Equally  char- 
acteristic of  the  Catalan  manuscript  style  are  the  stiff,  tube-like  tunics,  cut  longer  in  the 
back  than  in  front  (Fig.  2).  The  same  rigid  garments  appear  in  the  Moralia  of  Gregory 
at  Vich,'  in  a  thirteenth-century  missal  at  Tortosa,1  and  on  several  pages  of  the  Gerona 
Homilies  of  Bede.6  An  analysis  of  the  technical  methods  employed  by  the  artist  in  his 
delineation  of  drapery  offers  additional  evidence  of  dependence  upon  manuscript  models. 
The  small  dots  and  groups  of  parallel  lines,  also  shown  in  the  fresco  of  Sant  Miquel 
de  la  Seo,  are  executed  with  fine  brushes,  evidently  retaining  the  pen  tradition  of  manu- 
script illumination. 

The  subdivision  of  the  lateral  compartments  of  our  second  panel  (Fig.  2)  into  small 
rectangles,  each  surrounded  by  a  heavy  band  of  ornament,  is  not  common  in  other  Catalan 
panels.  A  similar  arrangement  appears,  however,  in  the  Mozarabic  manuscripts  of  Leon- 
Castile,  such  as  the  Vigilanus  of  976  and  the  Aemilianensis  (Fig.  7),  where  each  of  the  small 
rectangles  encloses  a  single  figure.  The  pyramidal  grouping  of  the  Apostles,  so  noticeable 
a  feature  of  our  first  panel  (Fig.  1),  follows  an  ancient  convention  of  placing  one  figure 
above  another  to  represent  a  crowd.  This  arrangement  appears  as  early  as  the  second 
century  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  is  continued  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  well 
understood  formula  serving  as  a  substitute  for  perspective.  A  good  late  eleventh  or 
twelfth-century  example  may  be  seen  in  the  Bible  of  Roda,6  and  in  the  tenth-century 
Bible  of  Leon  (Fig.  9)  we  find  six  figures  grouped  in  the  same  pyramidal  composition  as  in 
Fig.  1.  The  rigid,  frontal  stance  of  the  Apostles,  with  feet  turned  outward,  and  the  two 
groups  of  inclined  heads,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  vertical  axis  and  carrying  the 
eye  toward  the  central  figure  of  the  Saviour,  produce  effective  symmetry  and  balance. 

The  coloring  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  panels.  The  use  of  an 
alternating  sequence  of  red  and  yellow  backgrounds,  high  in  intensity,  produces  an 
aesthetic  reaction  similar  to  that  given  by  the  Mozarabic  manuscript  style.  In  both 
panels  there  is  the  same  restricted  palette  of  reds,  yellows,  greens,  and  blacks,  resulting 
in  a  color  contrast  unique  and  unmistakably  Spanish. 

The  date  of  our  two  panels  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  numerous  analogies  to 
monuments  of  the  middle  or  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  source  of  some  of  the 
ornamental  motives,  such  as  the  intersecting  circles  with  foliate  fillings,  rinceaux,  animals 
within  medallions,  and  perspective  lozenges,  has  taken  us  back  to  Roman,  Early  Christian, 
and  Carolingian  prototypes.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  each  case,  the  particular  form 
of  the  pattern  which  appears  on  these  two  panels  is  the  late  version  used  in  manuscripts, 
stained  glass,  frescoes,  and  sculpture  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  in  the 

lThe  Art  Bulletin,  loc.  cit.,  fig.  24. 

"Pintures  murals  catalanes,  pis.  VII,  IX,  X. 

'The  Art  Bulletin,  loc.  cit.,  fig.  15. 

•Illustrated  in  Art  Studies,  vol.  II.  fig.  32. 

6J.  Sachs,  in  Veil  i  Nou  (primera  epoca),  V,  pp.  291,  331,  335. 

'Oe  Art  Bulletin,  loc.  cit.,  fig.  12. 
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thirteenth.  The  foliate  scroll  on  the  right  of  the  frame  of  both  panels  is  so  similar  to  the 
strip  of  ornament  at  Ripoll  that  one  wonders  whether  our  artist  did  not  copy  this  directly 
from  the  facade  of  the  monastery  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  latter,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century. 

Such  a  date  is  confirmed  by  the  drapery.  We  have  noted  that  the  hardened,  thimble- 
like version  of  the  Languedoc  "flying  fold"  is  analogous  to  that  seen  in  Catalan  art  of  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  the  stiff,  tube-like  tunic,  with  lining  showing 
at  the  bottom,  is  found  in  the  local  manuscript  style  of  the  period.  Lastly,  the  curving 
Moissac  folds  on  the  tunic  of  the  Saviour  show  the  persistence  of  the  South  French  tradi- 
tion, which  appears  also  in  the  fresco  from  Santa  Maria  de  Mur,  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum,  which,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  is  not  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.1 

To  this  evidence  may  be  added  that  of  the  unmistakably  local  facial  types,  the  bullet 
heads  with  characteristic  wide-spread  nostrils,  so  closely  paralleled  in  such  Catalan  illumi- 
nation as  the  Crucifixion  at  Vich  and  the  Gospels  of  Perpignan.  But  most  convincing  of 
all  is  the  general  feeling  of  style  typical  of  the  fully  developed  Romanesque.  The  evidence 
is  so  overwhelming  that  the  dating  of  these  two  panels  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  suggested 
by  Casellas  and  von  Sydow,2  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  as  proposed  by  Mayer,3 
must  be  rejected.  A  terminus  ad  quern  is  furnished  by  the  palseography  and  the  omission 
in  the  central  compartments  of  the  signs  of  the  Evangelists,  which  are  constant  features 
of  later  Romanesque  Majesties.  Accordingly,  we  must  conclude  that  these  two  altar- 
frontals,  the  product  of  the  same  atelier  or  the  same  artist,  were  painted  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

(4)    The  Iconography  of  the  Globe-Mandorla 

In  the  two  panels  discussed  above  the  Majestas  Domini  is  enthroned  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles  or  ellipses.  Since  this  arrangement  does  not  appear  elsewhere  among 
the  Catalan  antependia,  its  use  here  deserves  special  mention.  The  following  discussion 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  excursus  and  will  lead  us  somewhat  far  afield,  but  it  is  useful  in  giving 
an  iconographic  support  to  our  conclusion  as  to  the  French  influence  evident  in  these  two 
altar-f rontals.  The  double-circle  motif  of  our  panels  originated  in  the  ninth  century  in  the 
Carolingian  school  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  intersection  of  the  globe,  on  which  the  Saviour 
is  enthroned,  and  the  mandorla,  placed  behind  the  figure,  produces  a  new  iconographic 
type  which  we  may  call  the  globe-mandorla. 

(A)    The  Hellenistic  Globe  Type 

The  earliest  Hellenistic  examples  of  the  Saviour  enthroned  in  Majesty  show  the 
figure  of  Christ  as  Logos  or  Emmanuel  seated  on  the  globe,  or  throne  of  heaven,  in  scenes 
of  the  Traditio  Legis,  the  Traditio  Clavium,  or  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  crowns  of  saints. 
The  earliest  extant  monument  which  shows  this  globe  type  is  a  fourth-century  mosaic  in 
Santa  Costanza  at  Rome.1  The  Saviour,  bearded  and  nimbed,  is  enthroned  slightly 
below  the  upper  rim  of  the  sphere.  He  is  giving  the  law  to  Moses,  who  stands  on  His 
right.     The  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  a  catacomb  fresco  in  the  cemetery  of  Commodilla, 

M.  J.  A.,  XXVII,  1923,  pp.  63-64. 

2Kamon  Casellas,  Museum  Notice,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Barcelona;  v.  Sydow,  op.  cit.,  p.  26,  pi.  I. 

3Mayer,  op.  cit.,  p.  21,  fig.  101.     No  date  is  given  by  Puig  y  Cadafalch,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  figs.  756,  758. 

'Garrucci,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pi.  207,  2.  An  exceUent  color  plate  is  shown  in  W.  Wilpert,  Die  romischen  Mosaikenund 
Malereien  der  kirchlichen  Bauten  vom  IV.  bis- XIII.  Jahrhundert,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1916,  III,  pi.  5,  pp.  293  H. 
According  to  Wilpert  (ibid.,  p.  591,  n.  5)  the  Hellenistic  globe  of  heaven  on  which  the  Saviour  is  enthroned  was 
adopted  by  Early  Christian  artists  from  Classical  models.     Cf.  W.  de  Gruneisen,  Samte  Mane  Antique,  fag.  202. 
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dated  by  Wilpert  in  the  seventh  century.1  Here  the  beardless  Saviour,  holding  a  large 
Book  of  the  Gospels  on  His  left  knee,  delivers  the  key  to  St.  Peter,  who  stands  beside  Him 
at  His  right.  An  occasional  variant  appears  in  which  the  Saviour  is  not  seated  but  stands 
on  the  sphere,  as  in  a  mosaic  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  in  the  Baptistry  of 
St.  John  at  Naples.2  In  a  seventh-century  mosaic  of  San  Teodoro  at  Rome3  the  globe  is 
studded  with  stars;  this  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  in  these  early  Hellenistic 
examples  Christ  is  seated  on  the  sphere  of  heaven  and  not  on  the  globe  of  earth.  The 
artists  were  obviously  inspired  by  such  references  as  "The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool"  (Isaiah,  66,  1;  Acts,  7,  49),  "the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven" 
(Psalms,  11,  4),  and  "neither  by  heaven;  for  it  is  God's  throne:  nor  by  the  earth;  for  it 
is  his  footstool"  (Matthew,  5,  34-35).  This  globe  type  with  the  seated  Saviour  was  common 
in  Italian  mosaics,  frescoes,  ivories,  and  manuscripts  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,4 
and  it  is  so  restricted  to  Western  monuments  that  it  can  be  termed  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
Latin  style.6 

From  Italy  the  type  spread  northward  into  France  and  was  adopted,  together  with 
other  late  Classic  motives,  by  the  early  artists  of  the  Carolingian  Renaissance.  A  page 
from  the  late  eighth-century  Apocalypse  of  Treves  (Fig.  11)  shows  the  Saviour  seated  as 
in  Fig.  10  but  accompanied  by  the  twenty-four  Elders  of  the  Apocalypse.6  In  the  Stutt- 
gart Psalter,  of  the  same  date,7  the  feet  of  Christ  are  supported  by  a  rectangular  footstool, 
and,  as  Judge  of  the  World,  He  holds  a  pair  of  scales  in  His  right  hand.  The  globe  appears 
also  in  the  first  third  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Victor  of  Xanten8  and  the 
Utrecht  Psalter9  and  was  an  important  element,  as  will  be  shown  later,  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  type  in  the  schools  of  Tours,  Rheims,  and  St.  Denis.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  the  globe  type  (that  is,  the  Hellenistic  form,  without  a  mandorla)  does  not  occur  in 
West  Frankish  illumination  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  An  occasional  example 
is  found  in  East  Frankish  schools,  such  as  that  shown  by  the  title  page  of  an  eleventh- 
century  Ottoman  Book  of  the  Gospels  in  the  municipal  library  at  Treves  (cod.  lat.  23), 10 
which  might  easily  have  been  inspired  by  such  a  model  as  that  in  the  Treves  Apocalypse 
(Fig.  11).  In  this  Ottonian  manuscript  the  Saviour  is  enthroned  slightly  below  the  rim 
of  the  sphere,  as  in  Fig.  10,  but  the  artist  has  added  a  smaller  globe  which  serves  as  a 
footstool  for  the  Saviour's  feet.  Professor  Clemen's  statement  that  "  Der  Salvator  sitzt 
auf  der  Weltkugel"'1  misses  the  significance  of  the  two  globes;  the  Ottonian  artist  has  merely 
rendered  with  greater  fidelity  the  scripture  already  cited:  "The  heaven  is  my  throne, 
and  the  earth  [Weltkugel]  is  my  footstool." 

'Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  945-6.     An  excellent  color  plate  of  this  fresco  is  found  in  vol.  IV,  pis.  148-9. 

Hbid.,  pi.  32,  fig.  68. 

3Garrucci,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pi.  252,  3. 

^Additional  examples  which  show  this  type  are  as  follows.  Mosiacs:  Rome,  S.  Agata  in  Subura,  second  half  of 
V  century  (Garrucci,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pi.  240,  2);  Ravenna,  S.  Vitale,  c.  530-547  (ibid.,  IV,  pi.  258);  Rome,  S.  Lorenzo, 
578-590  (De  Rossi,  Alusaici  cristiani  e  saggi  dei  pavimenti  delle  chiese  di  Roma,  anteriori  al  secolo  XV,  Rome,  1899, 
pi.  16);  Parenzo,  cathedral,  VI  century  (Dalton,  op.  cit.,  p.  373).  Ivories:  Milan,  cathedral,  book-cover,  c.  500 
(Garrucci,  op.  cit.,  VI,  pi.  455).  Manuscripts:  Lavanthal,  Austria,  archives  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Paul, 
Latin  Ms.  no.  53,  VI  century  (?),  written  in  Italy  (Robert  Eisler,  Die  illuminierten  Handschriften  in  Karnten,  Leipzig, 
1907,  pi.  VIII). 

6See  also  E.  Baldwin  Smith,  Early  Christian  Iconography  and  a  School  of  Ivory  Carvers  in  Provence,  Princeton, 
1918,  p.  143. 

sAnother  page  from  this  manuscript  has  been  illustrated  by  Clemen,  op.  cit.,  fig.  46. 

'H.  Ehl,  Aelteste  deutsche  Malerei,  Berlin,  1921,  Orbis  Pictus,  vol.  10,  p.  15. 

8Boinet,  La  miniature  carolingienne,  pi.  LX. 

3Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  LXIV. 

'"Clemen,  Die  romanischen  Monumentalmalerei  in  den  Rheinlanden,  fig.  194. 

"Ibid.,  p.  258.     Cf.  Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  591-2. 
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The  use  of  the  globe  as  a  seat  for  the  Majeslas  Domini  or  for  God  the  Father  con- 
tinued in  Italian  mosaics  and  frescoes  long  after  the  eighth  century.  Frequently  in  the 
later  examples  the  figure  is  not  seated  in  the  frontal  position,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  but  in 
profile.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  Genesis  scenes  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  the 
originals  of  which  may  date  891-896,  God  the  Father  is  seated  in  profile  on  the  globe 
(Creation  of  Adam  and  Creation  of  Eve),1  and  in  one  of  the  scenes,  the  Discovery  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  He  is  not  seated  but  stands  beside  the  globe  of  heaven.2  The  same 
profile  position  is  followed  on  the  walls  of  the  tenth-century  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter 
near  Ferentillo  (Creation  of  Adam),3  in  the  late  eleventh-century  fresco  of  S.  Angelo 
in  Formis  (Woman  taken  in  Adultery),4  in  the  Genesis  scenes  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
cathedral  of  Monreale,6  in  an  unknown  church  in  Rome,8  and  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina  (1191-1198).7 

In  other  sections  of  Europe,  such  as  Southern  and  Central  France  and  Catalonia,  the 
globe  was  still  in  use  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  the  Catalan  Bible  of 
Farfa  (Fig.  12)  the  Saviour  is  enthroned  in  the  old  Hellenistic  manner,  His  feet  resting  on  a 
segment  of  the  earth-globe;  and  a  page  from  the  Gerona  Homilies  of  Bede  (Fig.  13)  shows 
an  example  of  the  globe  type  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Moreover,  the  type  was  not 
restricted  in  its  use  to  the  Saviour  and  God  the  Father,  since  we  find  the  globe  employed 
as  a  seat  for  saints  and  other  personages  in  the  vestibule  frescoes  of  the  church  of  St.  Savin8 
and  for  Pope  Damasus  in  the  Bible  of  St.  Martial  of  Limoges  (Fig.  14).  Even  in  the 
Romanesque  period,  however,  the  Hellenistic  globe  remained  essentially  a  purely  Latin 
type.  It  is  found  only  in  those  regions  which  came  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
influence  of  late  Latin  or  Italian  models,  and  its  appearance  in  any  monument  of  Western 
Europe  after  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  is  evidence  of  Italian  tradition.9 

(B)    The  Oriental  Mandorla 

The  second  important  element  in  the  formation  of  the  globe-mandorla  type,  shown 
on  our  two  Catalan  panels,  is  the  mandorla.  An  early  example  of  the  oval  mandorla,  or 
glory,  sometimes  termed  a  large  nimbus,  is  found  in  a  fourth-century  Liberian  mosaic  in 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome  (352-366).     It  surrounds  one  of  the  three  angels  who  visit 

'Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  576,  figs.  229,  230.  Cf.  also  fig.  237.  One  of  the  earliest  preserved  examples  which  shows 
this  profile  position  is  found  on  the  ivory  book-cover  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  (Garr.  op.  cit.,  VI.  pi.  455). 

*Ibid.,  II,  fig.  236. 

'Ibid.,  fig.  233. 

•Bertaux,  L'art  dans  I'ltalie  me'ridionale,  fig.  99. 

'Gravina,  Monreale,  pis.  15  B-F. 

"Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  fig.  241,  p.  597. 

Ubid.,  pis.  252-255,  fig.  234. 

"Gelis-Didot  and  Laffillee,  op.  cit.,  pi.  1,  figs.  A,  B.  Cf.  also  Apocalyptic  scene  illustrated  in  Merimee,  Notice 
sur  les  peintures  de  l'6glise  de  Saint-Savin,  Paris,  1845,  pi.  3. 

»An  instance  of  the  force  of  this  inconographic  habit  is  afforded  by  an  Ascension  on  a  Byzantine  ivory  plaque  in 
the  Carrand  collection,  Bargello,  Florence  (Jules  Labarte,  Histoire  des  arts  industriels  au  jnoyen  ageet  a  I  6poque  de  la 
Renaissance,  Paris,  1864,  I,  pi.  IX;  Hans  Graeven,  Fruhchrislliche  und  mittekdterliche Elfenbemwerke  in 
photographischer  Nachbildung.  Serie  II.  Am  Sammlungen  in  Italien,  Gottingen,  1898,  pi.  34)  The  Ascension  fo  lows 
the  usual  Eastern  type  (see  E.  T.  Dewald,  The  Iconography  of  the  Ascension,  in  A.  J.  A.,  XIX,  1915,  pp.  282  n.)  and 
the  inscription  is  written  in  Greek.  However,  Christ  is  not  seated  in  an  Eastern  mandorla  but  on  a  star-covered 
globe  supported  by  two  angels.  The  two  angels  show  Oriental  influence,  but  the  globe  is  a  Hellenistic  motif. 
Accordingly,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ivory  was  executed  by  a  Byzantine  artist  resident  in  Italy  who  substituted  the 
Italian  globe  for  the  traditional  Eastern  mandorla.  Two  northern  ivories  that  show  interesting  versions  of  the  globe 
type  have  been  published  by  Goldschmidt.  On  an  ivory  book-cover  made  in  the  early  X  century  in  Belgium,  now  in 
Darmstadt  (Grossherzogl.  Museum,  no.  509),  Christ  is  seated  on  a  circular  wreath  and  His  feet  rest  on  the  arc  ol  the 
earth  On  the  book  of  the  Gospels  appears  the  inscription,  "data  est  mihi  omms  poteslas  in  celo  el  m  t[er\ra  ((jold- 
schmidt,  Elfenbeinskulpturen,  I,  pi.  LXXIV,  fig.  162).  The  same  use  of  a  wreath  instead  of  a  globe  appears  also  on 
an  ivory  at  Seitenstetten,  Lower  Austria,  Stiftssammlung,  which  Goldschmidt  dates  962-973  and  assigns  tentatively 
to  the  school  of  Milan  or  Reichenau  {ibid.,  II,  pi.  VI,  fig.  16). 
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Fig.  10 — Rome,  Catacombs  of  Commodilla:     Fresco.     The  Traditio  Clavium.     66S-6S5 


Fig.  11 — Treves,  Municipal  Library:  Page 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  Treves,  no.  31. 
Late  VIII  Century 


Fig.  12 — Rome,  Vatican  Library:     Page  from  the  Bible  of  Farfa.    Cod. 
Vat.  Lat.  5729.     XI  Century 
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Abraham,  and  in  the  same  series  of  mosaics,  in  the  scene  of  the  stoning  of  Moses  and  his 
companions,  these  three  figures  are  enclosed  within  an  elliptical  mandorla,  or  cloud.1 
St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  (fifth  century)  describes  the  large  circular  nimbus  which  surrounds 
the  triumphal  cross  as  a  "lucidus  globus,"  and  his  Greek  contemporary,  Palladius,  refers 
to  a  similar  glory  as  a  "trochos  purinos."2  In  none  of  these  examples,  however,  does  the 
mandorla  surround  the  figure  of  Christi.  The  earliest  monuments  which  show  the  oval  or 
elliptical  mandorla  in  that  use  are  found  in  the  East,  occurring  in  sixth-century  scenes  of 
the  Ascension,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Majestas  Domini. 

All  the  elements  of  the  Majestas  type  are  found  in  a  miniature  of  the  Rabula  Gospel, 
written  by  the  monk  Rabula  in  the  years  586-7  at  Zagba,  Mesopotamia.3  In  the  upper 
half  of  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  a  bearded  and  nimbed  Christ  stands  within  an  oval 
mandorla;  He  holds  a  long  scroll  in  His  left  hand  and  makes  the  gesture  of  benediction  with 
His  right.  The  mandorla  is  supported  at  the  top  by  two  angels,  and  two  others,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  mandorla,  offer  crowns  of  glory  on  veiled  hands.  Beneath  the  mandorla 
are  four  wings  filled  with  eyes,  the  heads  of  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  and  two  pairs  of 
whirling  wheels  covered  with  fire;  a  hand  emerging  from  the  wings  points  downward  to 
the  orant  Virgin  and  the  group  of  Apostles. 

In  Palestine4  the  formula  is  simplified.  In  scenes  of  the  Ascension  on  the  sixth- 
century  encolpia,  or  oil  flasks,  preserved  in  the  cathedral  treasury  at  Monza  the  nimbed 
and  bearded  Saviour  does  not  stand  but  is  seated  on  a  throne,  and  He  holds  a  square  Book 
of  the  Gospels  instead  of  a  scroll.  On  one  encolpium  the  mandorla  is  held  by  two  angels,6 
as  in  the  Rabula  Gospel,  but  on  the  other  preserved  examples  four  angels  are  employed,8 
an  iconographic  feature  which  in  later  centuries  became  especially  common  in  Western 
Europe.' 

The  Majestas  Domini  type  with  throne  and  mandorla  was  inspired  by  passages 
from  the  visions  of  Isaiah  (6),  Ezekiel  (1;  10),  Daniel  (7),  and  Revelation  (4).  The 
glory,  or  mandorla,  is  described  as  "a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto 
an  emerald"  (Rev.,  4,  3)  and  "as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the 
day  of  rain"  (Ezekiel,  1,  28).  The  Rabula  Gospel  version  shows  the  Eastern  conception 
of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  God,  each  detail  of  which  was  the  subject  of  mystical  interpretation 
and  exegesis  by  the  early  church  fathers.8 

'Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  pis.  10,  21.  According  to  Wilpert  (op.  cit.,  p.  97)  the  earliest  appearance  of  a  mandorla  or 
cloud  in  Early  Christian  art  is  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  II  century  in  a  catacomb  fresco  (Sacramentary  chapel 
A  2).  The  mandorla,  or  nimbus,  is  round,  and  Wilpert  states  that  this  is  the  only  extant  example  in  the  early  catacomb 
frescoes. 

2Ibid.,  I,  pp.  99-100. 

3Garrucci,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  pi.  139,  2. 

'There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ascension  type  used  in  the  Rabula  Gospel  originated  in  Asia  Minor. 

Hbid.,  pi.  433,  8. 

Hbid.,  pis.  433,  10;  434,  2,  3;  435,  1. 

7A  list  of  monuments  showing  the  mandorla  supported  by  four  angels  has  been  compiled  by  Wilhelm  Voge 
(Eine  deutsche  Malerschuk  um  die  Wende  des  ersten  Jahrtausends,  Trier,  1891,  p.  269,  n.  3). 

8Origen  interprets  the  vision  in  his  Homilies  on  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  a  picture  of  the  power  of  God  over  the 
world  of  the  spirit  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.,  13,  coll.  665-767,  Horn.  I,  13).  ApoUinaris,  the  younger,  of  Laodicea,  also 
considers  the  vision  as  an  expression  of  the  might  of  God  (Wilhelm  Neuss,  Das  Buck  Ezekiel  in  Theologie  und  Kunst 
bis  zum  Ernie  des  XII.  Jahrhunderts,  Minister  in  Westf.,  1912,  pp.  48-49).  And  Theodoret,  the  last  of  the  great 
Fathers  of  Antioeh,  whose  Commentary  was  composed  before  the  year  436,  states  that  "the  brightness  of  the  Saviour 
shows  that  He  is  near,  the  fire  shows  that  He  cannot  be  approached.  He  Himself  is  light.  ...  He  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  rainbow"  (ibid.,  pp.  51  ff.).  According  to  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  the  form  of  the  person  on  the  throne  is  a  symbol  of  Emmanuel,  who  became  a 
human  being,  who  revealed  Himself  in  His  godlike  majesty.  The  throne  and  the  firmament  are  a  symbol  of  the  power 
of  the  angels,  and  the  throne  is  a  symbol  of  thrones,  of  seraphim  and  cherubim  (ibid.,  p.  61).  Jacob  of  Sarug,  Syrian 
theologian  and  poet  (451-521)  states  in  his  Homilies  that  the  four  wheels  which  bear  the  Son  of  God  run  with  great 
power  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  the  Gospels  are  borne  throughout  the  entire  universe.  The  four  cherubim 
who  bear  Him  in  triumph  are  the  Apostles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  They  have  several  faces,  signifying 
the  different  peoples  to  whom  they  preach.  The  hand  which  appears  beneath  the  wings  is  the  right  hand  of  God, 
which  He  gave  to  the  Apostles,  a  hand  which  washes  all  sin  from  the  world  (ibid.,  pp.  80-81).     According  to  St.  John 
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Due  chiefly  to  the  close  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  connections  between  the  religious 
establishments  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Syria  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  art 
of  Coptic  Egypt  was  at  this  time  less  subject  to  influences  from  Alexandria  and  more 
closely  approximated  the  Asiatic  art  of  Syria  and  Palestine  in  style,  ornament,  and 
iconography.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Oriental  type  of  throne  and  mandorla 
that  we  have  studied  in  the  Asiatic  examples  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  Coptic  frescoes 
and  sculpture.  An  Ascension  at  Bawlt  (chapel  XVII)1  shows  a  mandorla  which  forms 
an  almost  perfect  circle,  enclosing  a  beardless  Christ  seated  on  a  large,  richly  ornamented 
throne  with  bolster  and  footstool.  The  mandorla  is  not  supported  by  angels,  but  an 
angel  on  either  side  of  the  Saviour  offers  a  votive  crown  of  glory  as  in  the  Rabula  Gospel. 
The  presence  of  the  wings  filled  with  eyes,  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  and  the  whirling 
wheels  shows  that  the  composition  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  Ezekiel.  A  similar 
mandorla  is  employed  for  the  Ezekiel  vision  in  chapel  XXVI  at  Bawit2  and  for  two 
representations  of  the  Majestas  Domini  at  Saqqara.3  The  throne  on  which  the  Saviour 
is  seated  in  Coptic  art  usually  has  a  large  bolster  and  footstool  and  is  richly  decorated  with 
jewels,  similarly  to  the  thrones  in  the  early  mosaics  of  Rome  and  Ravenna.4  By  this 
device  the  enthroned  figure  is  invested  with  a  regal  dignity. 

A  typical  Eastern  mandorla  is  illustrated  in  a  Bawit  fresco  (Fig.  15)  by  an  early 
example  of  the  Madonna  type  known  later  in  Byzantine  art  as  the  Blacker niotissa.  Within 
an  oval  mandorla  held  by  the  enthroned  Virgin  a  diminutive  figure  of  Christ  is  seated, 
holding  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  and  making  the  gesture  of  benediction.  This  icono- 
graphic  type,  which  is  seen  also  in  the  monastery  of  Apa  Jeremias  at  Saqqara  (niche 
1723), 5  on  a  page  of  the  Etschmiadzin  Gospel,6  on  a  fragment  of  a  Monza  phial,7 
and  on  a  seventh-century  lead  medallion  of  Constantine  II,8  appears  in  Italy  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.9 

Chrysostom,  whose  Commentaries  on  Ezekiel  were  composed  before  the  year  436,  the  highest  spirits  cannot  see  God, 
since  the  cherubim  cover  Him  with  their  wings;  the  cherubim  are  even  higher  for  they  are  the  throne  of  God,  and  the 
throne  of  God  rests  on  the  cherubim  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.,  48,  coll.  725  ff.).  St.  Jerome,  like  Origen,  interprets  the 
vision  as  a  symbol  of  the  power  and  knowledge  of  God,  a  revelation  of  His  foresight  and  world  dominion.  The  Son 
rules  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  and  Son  rule  from  the  same  throne.  The  firmament  is  of  ice,  frozen  from  the 
clearest  water,  a  symbol  of  God's  purity.  The  blue  sapphire  throne  above  the  firmament  contains  the  secrets  of 
God's  being,  and  the  rainbow  about  the  throne  is  a  symbol  of  His  mercy  and  His  covenant  with  man  (Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.,  25,  coll,  15-32).  St.  Jerome  emphasizes  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  Four  Evangelists.  In  this  respect  he  was 
followed  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  Sedulius  in  the  Carmen  Paschale.  St.  Gregory  explains  the  brightness 
round  about  the  throne  as  the  light  which  the  Apostles  carried  into  the  world.  The  glowing  metal  and  the  appearance 
of  fire  is  Christ,  who  is  made  of  the  gold  of  God  and  the  silver  of  man,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  the  fire  of  perse- 
cution. The  four  wings  signify  the  four  parts  of  the  world  into  which  the  word  of  God  is  carried,  and  the  rainbow 
round  about  the  vision  of  God  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  the  Incarnation  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  76,  coll. 
785-1072). 

'Jean  Cl£dat,  Le  monastere  et  la  necropole  de  Baoutt,  in  Memoires  de  VInstitut  francais  d'archiologie  orientate 
du  Caire,  XII,  Cairo,  1904,  pis.  XL-XLIV. 

'Ibid.,  pis.  XC,  XCI. 

3J.  E.  Quibell,  Excavations  at  Saqqara  (1907-1908),  Service  des  antiquMs  de  VEgypte,  III.  Cairo,  1909,  frontis- 
piece; pis.  VIII,  X  (4). 

4Italian  examples  are  found  in  the  following  churches:  Rome — S.  Prudenziana  (402-417)  (Wilpert,  op.  cit., 
Ill,  pis.  42-44);  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (432-440),  throne  of  Herod  (ibid.,  Ill,  pis.  61,  62,  69),  arch  (De  Rossi,  op.  cit., 
pi.  IV);  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  apse  {ibid.,  pi.  XV);  Ravenna — Orthodox  Baptistery  (449-458)  (Wilpert,  op.  cit., 
Ill,  pi.  81);  Baptistery  of  the  Arians  (c.  520)  (ibid.,  Ill,  pi.  101).  S.  Frisco — S.  Matrona  (first  half  of  V  century) 
(ibid.,  Ill,  pi.  77). 

6J.  E.  Quibell,  Excavations  at  Saqqara  (1908-9,  1909-10),  The  Monastery  of  Apa  Jeremias,  Service  des  antiquite's 
de  I'Egyple,  IV,  Cairo,  1912,  pi.  XXV. 

'Josef  Strzygowski,  Byzantinische  Denkmaler,  I,  Das  Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar,  Vienna,  1891,  pi.  VI,  1. 

'Garrucci,  op.  cit.,  VI,  pi.  479,  4. 

8Cabrol,  Dictionnaire,  II,  2,  fig.  2151,  col.  2303.  The  lead  madallion,  or  seal,  decorated  with  the  figures  of 
Constantine  II,  Pogonatus,  Heraclius,  and  Tiberius,  is  dated  between  the  years  658  and  668. 

9In  the  Italian  examples  (frescoes)  the  Virgin  is  invariably  seated,  e.  g.:  Volturuo,  church  of  S.  Vincenzo 
(Griineisen,  op.  cit.,  p.  267);  Rome,  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  fresco  on  the  right  wall,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  accompanied 
by  Sts.  Anne  and  Elizabeth  (ibid.,  fig.  84;  Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pi.  194,  p.  100),  assigned  by  Griineisen  to  the  IX 
century  (p.  267),  by  Wilpert  to  the  VIII;  Subiaco,  church  of  Sagro  Speco,  lower  chapel,  dated  by  Griineisen  in  the 
IX  century  (op.  cit.,  fig.  220,  p.  267).  In  the  Bawit  example  shown  in  Fig.  15  the  mandorla  and  Child  are  held  slightly 
to  one  side,  whereas  in  the  other  examples  mentioned  the  Child  is  held  directly  on  the  vertical  axis. 
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Fig.  13— Gerona,  Church  of  San  Feliu  :     Page  from  the  Homilies  of  Bede    Second 

half  XII  Century 


Fig.  14— Limoges:    Page  from  the  Bible  of  St.  Martial  of  Limoges.    St. 
Jerome  and  Pope  Damasus 
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A  bracelet  amulet  in  the  Fouquet  collection  at  Cairo  shows  a  mandorla  of  the 
Ascension  which  is  not  oval  but  pointed  at  top  and  bottom.1  This  is  unusual,  however, 
since  the  oval  and  circular  types  are  prevalent  in  Coptic  art.2 

The  art  of  Byzantium  drew  from  all  East-Christian  sources,  and  iconographic 
features  were  derived  from  Anatolia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Alexandria.  Two  common 
types  of  the  Majestas  persisted  throughout  the  entire  history  of  Byzantine  art.  The 
distinguishing  feature  in  each  case  is  the  seat  on  which  the  Saviour  is  enthroned  within 
the  oval  or  circular  mandorla.3  In  the  first  of  the  two  types  He  is  seated  on  a  richly 
ornamented  throne,  with  bolster  and  footstool,  similar  to  the  throne  that  we  have  noted  in 
Copti  c  Egypt .  Illustrations  of  this  type  are  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
a  ninth-century  manuscript  copied  probably  in  Constantinople  after  a  sixth-century 
Alexandrian  model.  In  the  scene  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (Book  V,  Concordia 
testamentorum,  fol.  89)4  Christ  is  seated  in  the  firmament  on  a  wide  throne,  with  bolster 
and  footstool,  surrounded  by  a  mandorla  similar  in  shape  to  that  in  the  Rabula  Gospel 
and  on  the  Monza  phials.  As  Judge  of  the  World,  Christ  holds  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
on  His  left  knee  and  raises  His  right  hand  in  benediction.  Below  appear  groups  of  angels, 
men,  and  busts  of  the  dead  who  are  coming  to  life.  This  first  type  of  throne  is  seen  again 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  same  manuscript  (fol.  74), 6  where  the  Saviour  is  surrounded 
by  a  circular  mandorla  composed  of  three  bands  of  color,  the  outer  band,  fiery  red,  the 
intermediate,  green,  and  the  inner,  sapphire  blue.  In  the  vision  of  Isaiah  (fol.  72v) 
Christ  is  seated  on  an  elaborate  throne  without  the  mandorla.6  A  similar,  but  even 
richer,  type  of  throne  appears  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  on  a  page  from  the  Sermons  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  gr.  510,  fol.  67v),'  a  manuscript  written  at 
Constantinople  between  the  years  880  and  886.  In  this  case  the  throne  has  a  high  back 
as  well  as  a  footstool.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  type; 
they  may  be  found  abundantly  in  Byzantine  ivories,  mosaics,  and  manuscripts.8 

■Jean  Maspero,  Bracelets-amulettes,  in  Annales  du  service  des  anliquites  de  VEgypte,  Cairo,  1908,  IX,  fig.  1,  pp. 
246  ff. 

'Cairo,  wooden  lintel  over  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  al-Mu-allaka,  dated  bv  Strzygowski  in  the  VIII  century 
(Rom.  Quartalschr.,  XII,  1898,  pi.  II,  pp.  14-22);  Deir-es-Suriani,  X-century  fresco  of  the  Ascension  (J.  Strzygowski, 
Der  Schmudc  der  alteren  el-Hadrakirche  im  syrischen  Kloster  der  sketischen  Wilste,  Oriens  Christ.,  I,  pp.  360-361); 
mutilated  fresco  of  the  Majestas  in  the  east  apse  of  the  White  Convent,  near  Sohag  (W.  de  Bock,  Materiaux  pour 
servir  a  Varcheologie  de  VEgypte  chretienne,  Petrograd,  1901,  pi.  XXI);  mandorla  containing  a  large  triumphal  cross 
with  a  pallium  contabulatum  folded  over  the  arms  of  the  cross,  painted  by  the  monk  Theodore  in  the  south  apse  of  the 
same  church  (ibid.,  pi.  XXII);  mutilated  fresco  of  a  Majestas  in  the  monastery  of  the  Martyrs,  near  Esneh,  sanctuary 
XIV  (ibid.,  pi.  XXX,  pp.  76,  77). 

'The  oval  mandorla  without  the  arc  was  employed  also,  to  surround  the  standing  figure  of  the  Saviour,  not  only 
in  the  Ascension,  but  also  in  the  scenes  of  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  For  examples  of  its  use 
in  the  Transfiguration  see  Gabriel  Millet,  Recherches  sur  I' iconographie  de  Vevangile  aux  XlVe,  XVe,  et  XVIe  si'ecles, 
Pans,  1916,  figs.  181-200;  Dalton,  op.  cit.,  figs.  225,  410;  Rom.  Quartalschr.,  1914,  fig.  18.  Its  use  in  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell  is  well  illustrated  by  the  South  Italian  Exultet  Rolls  (Venturi,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  figs.  669,  677-680).  See  also  Charles 
R.  Morey,  East  Christian  Paintings  in  the  Freer  Collection,  New  York,  1914,  pp.  45  ff.,  and  the  list  published  by  Voge 
(Eine  deutsche  Malerschule,  p.  267,  n.  1).  Its  use  in  Italv  in  the  X  century  is  shown  by  a  fresco  in  S.  Clemen te,  Rome 
(Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pi.  229,  2).  Cf.  also  the  Chludoff  Psalter,  fol.  63v  (J.  J.  Tikkanen,  Die  Psalterillustration  im 
Mittelalter,  I,  Die  Psalterillustration  in  der  Kunstgeschichte,  Helsingfors,  1895,  fig.  76). 

'Cosimo  Stornajolo,  he  miniature  delta  topograjia  cristiana  di  Cosima  Indicopleuste,  codice  vaticano  greco  699, 
Codices  e  valicanis  selecti,  X,  Milan,  1908,  pi.  49,  pp.  45-46. 

'Ibid.,  pi.  39,  p.  41. 

6 Ibid.,  pi.  37. 

7H.  Omont,  Facsimiles  des  miniatures  des  plus  anciens  manuscrits  grecs  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  1902, 
pi.  XXV. 

*E.  g.,  Berlin  Museum,  ivory  book-cover,  X  century  (Wilhelm  Voge,  Konigliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Beschreibung 
der  Bildwerke  der  christlichen  Epochen,  Die  Elfenbeinbildwerke,  Berlin,  1900,  no.  8,  pi.  5);  Ravenna  Museum,  carved 
ivory  panel,  XII  century  (Dalton,  Byzantine  Art  and  Archceology,  fig.  12);  Palermo,  La  Martorana,  mosaic,  XII 
century  (ibid.,  fig.  240);  Capua  cathedral,  enamel  reliquary  (Venturi,  Storia  .  .  .  ,11,  fig.  488);  Paris  Bibl. 
Nat.,  miniatures  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  Gr.  MS.  74  (H.  Omont,  Evangiles  avec  peintures  Byzantines  du  XI  siecle, 
Paris,  pis.  41,  81);  Salerno  cathedral,  miniature  of  Exultet  Roll  (Venturi,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  fig.  671).  A  typical  Italian 
example  of  the  XIII  century  is  shown  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  Pietro  Cavallini  in  S.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere,  Rome,  c.  1293  (Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pis.  279-281).  The  elaborate  throne  is  also  frequently  employed  without 
the  mandorla. 
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The  type  of  Byzantine  Majestas  which  is  even  more  familiar  to  students  of  Western 
art  shows  the  Saviour  seated,  not  on  a  throne,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  but  on  an 
arc,  or  "rainbow  arch,"  as  it  is  often  called.  An  early  monument  showing  this  type  is  an 
Ascension  in  the  dome  of  the  church  of  Hagia  Sophia  at  Salonika.1  The  Saviour  is 
seated  on  an  arc  which  passes  slightly  below  the  center  of  the  circular  mandorla,  and  His 
feet  rest  on  a  smaller  concentric  arc. 

This  use  of  an  arc  as  a  seat  introduces  into  Eastern  iconography  a  new  element,  the 
origin  of  which  is  obscure.  The  rainbow  arch  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  extant  proto- 
Byzantine  monuments  from  Anatolia,  and  we  have  already'noted  that  in  the  Palestinian 
and  Coptic  examples  Christ  is  seated  on  a  throne.  Nevertheless,  evidence  for  a  Syro- 
Palestinian  origin  is  furnished  by  a  drawing  in  the  Pozzo  collection  at  Windsor  Castle 
(Fig.  16)  copied  from  a  lost  encolpium  of  about  the  year  600. 2  In  the  scene  of  the  Ascen- 
sion the  Saviour  is  not  seated  on  a  throne,  as  in  the  extant  Monza  phials,  which  we  have 
already  studied,  but  on  an  arc,  as  in  the  Salonika  mosaic.  The  oval  mandorla  in  the 
drawing  is  supported  by  four  angels,  and  the  similarity  of  the  general  composition  to 
those  on  the  extant  ampullae  is  striking.  The  Pozzo  drawing  shows  slight  iconographic 
inconsistencies,  such  as  the  omission  of  the  nimbi  and  the  substitution  of  an  Apostle  for 
the  usual  figure  of  the  Virgin,  but  in  other  respects  it  reproduces  the  Syro-Palestinian 
Ascension  so  faithfully  that  it  is  less  probable  that  the  copyist  substituted  the  arc  for  a 
throne.  Additional  evidence  in  favor  of  a  Palestinian  origin  for  the  arc  is  furnished  by  an 
Ascension,  with  the  Saviour  seated  on  an  arc,  painted  on  the  wooden  reliquary  in  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum  at  Rome.3  The  panel  is  dated  as  late  as  the  tenth  century,  but  all 
five  scenes  represented  on  it  are  iconographically  derived  from  early  Syro-Palestinian 
prototypes. 

Having  observed  the  various  compositions  used  with  the  Oriental  mandorla,  we 
may  investigate  their  penetration  into  Western  art.  The  popular  Byzantine  type  of 
Christ  seated  on  the  arc,  which  is  found  in  Byzantine  manuscripts,4  mosaics,6  and 
ivories,6  appears  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,'  and  in  the  eleventh  century  it 
is  found  not  only  in  Ottonian  illumination,  which  was  especially  subject  to  Byzantine 

'Dalton,  op.  cit.,  fig.  222. 

2E.  B.  Smith,  A  lost  Encolpium  and  some  notes  on  Early  Christian  Iconography,  in  Byz.  Zeiischr.,  XXIII,  1914, 
pp.  217-225. 

3P.  Lauer,  Le  trtsor  du  Sancta  Sanctorum,  in  Foundation  Piot,  Monuments  et  Mimoires,  XV,  1907,  pi.  XIV,  2, 
pp.  97-99.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Saviour  in  the  Ascension  shown  on  the  ciborium  columns  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  appears  to  be  seated  on  an  arc  within  a  small  mandorla  supported  by  two  angels  (Garrucci, 
op.  cit.,  pi.  498,  2). 

'Rome,  Vatican  Library,  Gr.  MS.  no.  1927,  fol.  202v,  Ascension  (Tikkanen,  op.  cit.,  fig.  91);  Greek  Psalter, 
fol.  63,  Ascension  (ibid.,  fig.  81);  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  Syriac  Evangeliarv,  XII-XIII  century,  Ascension  (Foundation 
Piot,  Monuments  el  Memoires,  XIX,  pi.  XVIII,  pp.  208-209). 

'Florence,  cathedral  works,  mosaic  (G.  Millet,  L'arl  Byzantin,  in  Michel's  Hisloire  de  Vart  chretien,  I,  fig.  112); 
Torcello,  cathedral,  mosaic,  XI  century,  Last  Judgment  (Dalton,  op.  cit.,  fig.  427). 

'London,  Br.  Mus.,  ivory  panel,  Ezekiel  and  the  dry  bones  (Dalton,  op.  cit.,  fig.  135);  Berlin  Museum,  ivory 
book-cover,  XII  century,  Ascension  (Voge,  op.  cit.,  no.  27,  pi.  XI) ;  Rome,  Barberini  collection,  ivory  panel,  Ascension 
(Graeven,  Elfenbeinwerke,  Series  II,  Aus  Sammlungen  in  Italien,  Gottingen,  1898,  pi.  55);  Paris,  Cluny  Museum, 
ivory  plaque,  XII  century,  no.  1051  (Goldschmidt,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  75a);  ivory  formerly  in  London  Loan 
Exhibition,  Last  Judgment  (Nuov.  bull.  arch,  crist.,  VIII,  illustration  on  p.  17.3;  Venturi,  op.  cit.,  II,  fig.  422);  Stutt^ 
gart,  Kunstkammer,  ivory  plaque,  Ascension  (Venturi,  op.  cit.,  II,  fig.  441);  Copenhagen,  Royal  Museum,  bone  cross, 
XI  century  (?)  (Goldschmidt.,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  pi.  XLIV,  fig.  124b).  For  others  in  ivory  see  Goldschmidt,  vol.  III.  passim. 
A  late  example  is  found  in  Rome,  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  on  an  embroidered  dalmatic,  XIV  century  (Dalton,  op.  cit., 
fig.  380). 

'Rome,  Basilica  of  S.  Clemente,  fresco  (847-855),  Ascension  on  face  of  arch  (Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pi.  210); 
Rome,  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  mosaic,  Majestas  (De  Rossi,  Musaici,  pi.  XXIII);  frontispiece  of  a  manu- 
script of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  copied  at  Capua  between  914  and  933  (Bertaux,  op.  cit.,  fig.  80);  Beneventum, 
cathedral,  bronze  door  (Venturi,  III,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  fig.  651).  A  late  XH-century  example  in  Italy  is  illustrated  in 
fresco  in  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  walls  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina  (1191-li98)  (Wilpert,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pi.  256). 
For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  type  in  Italy  see  ibid.,  II,  pp.  1 134,  n.  1 ;   1 194). 


Plate  xih 


Fig.  15— Bawit,  Chapel  XXVIII:     Coptic  Fresco.     Blacherniotissa 


Fig.     16 — Windsor,     Royal   Library: 
Drawing  of  an  Encolpium 


Fig.  17 — Autun,  Library:  Gudohinus 
Gospels,  MS.  no.  3,  Fol.  12b.  VIII 
Century 


Fig.  18— Rome,  Vatican  Library  :   Page  from  the  Bible  of  Farpa. 
Cod.  Vat.  Lat.  5729.    XI  Century 
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influence,  but  also  in  England  (c/.  Fig.  26),  Northern  France,  and  Catalonia.  The 
influence  of  Byzantine  or  Italo-Byzantine  iconography  in  Catalan  art  is  strikingly  demon- 
strated by  the  Gospel  pages  of  the  Bible  of  Farfa.  In  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  shown  in 
Fig.  18  the  Saviour  is  enthroned  on  the  arc  within  a  mandorla  borne  by  two  flying  angels, 
while  the  Virgin,  Apostles,  and  angels  appear  below.  The  composition  of  this  scene  is 
almost  identical  with  that  which  we  have  found  in  the  Syro-Palestinian  examples,  such  as 
the  Rabula  Gospel  and  the  Monza  phials.  The  arc  points  to  Byzantine  or  Italo-Byzantine 
models  (cf.  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia  at  Salonica) ;  the  agitated  movement  and  lively  gesture 
betray  the  local  inspiration  of  the  Catalan  painter. 

The  close  ties  which  bound  Rome  to  the  East  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century 
resulted  in  a  gradual  infiltration  of  Oriental  thought  and  artistic  traditions  into  the  Hellen- 
istic West.  The  secular  clergy  became  more  Greek  in  character,  Greek  artists  and  monks 
were  imported  into  Southern  Italy  and  the  Eternal  City,  and  Greek  members  of  the 
Roman  clergy  became  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  itself.  A  good  example  of  the  mixture 
of  Hellenistic  and  Oriental  elements  in  art  is  furnished  by  the  fifth-century  wooden  doors 
of  S.  Sabina  at  Rome.  In  the  scene  of  the  Ascension1  Christ  stands  as  in  the  Rabula 
Gospel,  accompanied  by  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  mandorla  is  not 
elliptical,  like  those  we  have  found  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  but  it  forms  a  perfect  circle, 
such  as  some  we  have  discussed  in  Coptic  and  Byzantine  art.  This  feature,  the  circular 
mandorla,  persists  in  all  the  Orientalized  Western  versions  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.2  The  seated  Majestas  type,  which  is  even  more  common  than  that  in  which 
Christ  stands,  is  illustrated  by  a  page  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library.3  The  enthroned  Saviour,  accompanied  by  two  angels,  is  enclosed  within  a 
circular  mandorla  composed  of  concentric  bands  of  color.  Outside  are  the  four  Evange- 
lists and  their  symbols.  This  manuscript,  which  was  probably  written  about  the  year 
700  at  Jarrow  or  Wearmouth  in  England,  may  have  been  copied  after  a  model  imported 
from  th°  scriptorium  of  Cassiodorus'  abbey  in  Southern  Italy.  During  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  this  monastery,  near  Squillace,  was  a  center  of  culture  where  not  only 
the  scriptures  and  their  commentators  but  also  the  masterpieces  of  pagan  antiquity  were 
studied  and  copied.4  From  such  an  artistic  center  as  this,  which  served  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  East  and  West,  the  earliest  copies  of  the  written  Word  were  carried  into  the 
the  newly  evangelized  regions  of  Northern  France  and  the  British  Isles. 

This  Orientalized  version  of  the  Majestas  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  17,  a  page  from  the 
Merovingian  Gospels  of  Autun,  written  by  the  scribe  Gudohinus  between  751  and  754. 
Two  angels  accompany  the  Saviour  as  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  but  the  mandorla  is  much 
simplified,  the  Evangelists  are  omitted,  and  their  symbols  are  shown  in  small  tangent 
medallions.6  The  composition  and  iconography  are  modelled  after  such  a  manu- 
script as  the  Amiatinus,  but  the  drapery  and  figures  reflect  the  late  Latin  style  whose 

■Venturi,  op.  cit,  I,  fig.  322. 

2  According  to  Wilpert  the  oldest  example  in  Rome  of  the  circular  mandorla  is  found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  (432-440)  (op.  cit.,  I,  p.  56;  III,  pis.  70-72).  For  a  discussion  of  the  firmament  of  heaven  see 
Griineisen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  231  ff. 

3Zimmermann,  Vorkarolingische  Miniaturen,  III,  pi.  222  b,  pp.  262-4. 

4Thomas  Hodgkin,  The  Letters  of  Cassiodonis,  London,  1886,  pp.  54-55. 

sThe  use  of  Evangelistic  symbols  within  medallions  is  found  in  other  monuments  of  Southern  or  Central  France: 
viz.,  ivory  book-covers,  Milan  cathedral  (E.  B.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  figs.  155,  156);  wooden  pulpit  of  Ste.-Radegonde, 
VI  century  (Cabrol,  Dictionnaire,  "Agneau,"  col.  887);  Codex  Purpureus,  Munich  (Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  II);  Poitiers, 
Municipal  library,  MS.  no.  174,  Gospels  from  the  Abbey  of  Ste.-Croix,  early  IX  century  (Cahier,  Nouveaux  melanges 
d'archeologie,  Ivoires,  p.  112);  Apocalypse,  Valenciennes,  Municipal  Library,  MS  no.  99,  (Boinet.,  op.  cit.,  pi.  CLVII); 
Treves,  Municipal  Library,  MS.  no.  23.  A  similar  use  of  medallions  is  found  later  in  the  school  of  Tours,  where  the 
bust  of  the  four  Major  Prophets  appear  in  the  corners  of  the  page,  as  shown  by  the  Bamberg  Bible  (ibid.,  pi.  XXIX). 
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most  familiar  example  is  the  illustration  of  the  second  Vatican  Virgil.  This  type  was 
employed  not  only  in  manuscripts  but  in  stone  sculpture  as  well.  On  one  side  of  the  altar 
of  Pemmone,  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino  at  Cividale,  which  Venturi  attributes  to  the 
eighth  century,1  the  Saviour  is  enthroned  within  a  mandorla  supported  by  four  flying 
angels,  similar  to  those  found  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  cherubim  that  stand  inside  the 
mandorla  on  either  side  of  the  throne,  as  the  angels  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  and  in  Fig.  17, 
have  outstretched  hands,  and  wings  filled  with  eyes,  Eastern  features  derived  from  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel. 

The  adoption  of  new  inconographic  types  during  the  Carolingian  Renaissance  did 
not  entirely  destroy  this  Merovingian  version  common  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  It  continued  during  the  ninth  century,  and  even  later  in  the  more  conservative 
regions  of  Western  Europe,  as  did  the  Hellenistic  globe  type.  In  the  Gospels  of  Lorsch, 
an  Ada  manuscript  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century,2  the  four  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists  are  placed  within  small  medallions  on  the  richly  ornamented  mandorla.  The 
two  angels  are  omitted  from  within  the  mandorla.  This  Ada  version  seems  to  have  served 
as  a  model  for  later  Ottoman  artists  of  the  school  of  Reichenau,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  in 
the  late-tenth-century  Gospels  of  Darmstadt3  and  in  the  Heidelberg  Sacramentary.4 
In  such  outlying  regions  as  Northern  Spain  we  find  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  a  style  and 
iconography  that  revert  to  pre-Carolingian  models.  In  the  Commentary  of  Beatus  on 
the  Apocalypse,  a  manuscript  executed  in  the  school  of  the  Asturias  about  the  year  900, 
now  in  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  library  at  New  York,  several  pages  illustrate  this  type. 
In  Fig.  19,  which  depicts  the  opening  of  the  sixth  s,eal  (Rev.,  6,  12-17),  the  star-covered 
mandorla  is  supported  by  two  angels,  a  cherub  and  a  seraph,  and  two  Elders  on  either  side 
gaze  at  the  beardless  Hellenistic  Saviour.6  In  Southern  Italy  also  the  type  persists  late, 
as  shown  by  an  Exultet  Roll  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester,  which  is  dated 
in  the  late  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century.6 

Summary  of  Pre-Carolingian  Types.  At  this  point  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
chief  Majestas  types  which  appear  prior  to  the  ninth  century  will  not  be  out  of  place.  We 
have  noted  two  general  divisions,  or  groups,  of  monuments,  the  Hellenistic,  or  Western, 
and  the  Oriental.  In  the  Hellenistic  the  Saviour,  as  Emmanuel  or  Logos,  is  enthroned 
on  the  globe  of  heaven,  a  type  restricted  to  Italy  and  regions  subject  to  Italian  influence 
in  the  Latin  West.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seated  or  standing  Christ,  usually 
appearing  in  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  is  surrounded  by  an  oval  mangjqrla  supported  by 
two  angels  and  is  accompanied  by  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  wings  filled  with  eyes, 
cherubim,  seraphim,  fiery  whirling  wheels,  and  the  downward  pointing  hand.  Evolved 
under  the  influence  of  Eastern  liturgy  and  the  mystical  interpretations  of  the  Ezekiel 
vision  by  Origen,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Jacob   of   Sahrug,  and  other  patristic  writers 

^Op.  cit.,  II,  fig.  107,  p.  180. 

2Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XVI,  B. 

8Adolf  von  Oechelhaeuser,  Die  Miniaturen  der  Universitats-Bibliothek  zu  Heidelberg,  1887,  pi.  9. 

mid.,  pi.  I;  The  Art  Bulletin,  II,  fig.  8. 

'The  same  type  of  Enthroned  Saviour  and  mandorla  appears  on  other  folios  of  this  manuscript:  fol.  83, 
mandorla  is  unsupported;  fol.  87,  mandorla  is  labelled  tronum  and  supported  by  a  cherub  and  a  seraph;  fol.  219b, 
the  same;  fol.  223,  mandorla  is  elliptical  and  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  twenty-four  Elders;  fol.  231b,  it  is 
supported  by  two  angels.  The  type  is  found  in  other  Beatus  MSS.,  such  as  the  Gerona  MS.,  fol.  219b  (Neuss, 
Kalalanische  Bibelilluslration,  fig.  37). 

'Montague  Rhodes  James,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Lathi  Manuscripts  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  at 
Manchester,  London,  1921,  II,  pi.  3,  no.  2.  Nothing  illustrates  better  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Latin  style 
continued  in  Italy  than  the  retardataire  illustration  of  this  Exultet  Roll.  The  Enthroned  Christ  and  Angels  might 
have  been  copied  directly  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  and  they  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  identity  of  the 
sources  from  which  schools  of  Northumbria  and  of  Southern  Italy  drew. 


Plate  xiv 


FlG   19_New  York,  Morgan  Library:     Page  from  the  Commentary  of  Beatus  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal.     C.  900 


Fig.  20— Paris,   Bibl.    X  at. 
Mans,  Fol.  18.     C 


(  rOSPEL     OF    Le 

875-880 


Fig    21 --Paris,    Bibl.  Nat.:     First   Bible  of 
Charles    the    Bald    (Vivien   Bible),   Fol. 
329b.     Middle  IX  Century 
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of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and   Antioch,   this  type  penetrated   Coptic   Egypt  and 
Byzantium. 

In  the  art  of  Byzantium  two  common  formulae  have  been  noted:  one  in  which  Christ  is 
seated  on  an  elaborate  throne  and  another  in  which  He  sits  on  the  rainbow  arch.  The 
Byzantine  rainbow  arch  may  have  been  derived  from  some  lost  Syro-Palestinian  prototype, 
but,  whatever  its  origin,  it  appears  in  Italy  in  the  ninth  century  and  was  later  freely  em- 
ployed by  Western  artists.  We  have  also  found  in  Rom«  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  a 
simplified  version  of  the  Oriental  type  (door  of  S.  Sabina),  which  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  was  disseminated  throughout  Western  Europe  as  far  north  as  North- 
umbria  (Codex  Amiatinus).  This  was  employed  not  only  in  manuscripts  but  also  in  relief 
sculpture.  In  these  Western  adaptations  of  an  Oriental  model  the  Saviour  is  enthroned 
in  a  circular  instead  of  an  elliptical  mandorla,  the  Majestas  Domini  does  not  necessarily 
appear  as  part  of  the  Ascension,  and  many  mystical  elements  of  the  Ezekiel  vision,  such 
as  the  whirling  wheels,  the  wings  filled  with  eyes,  and  the  downward  pointing  hand  are 
often  omitted;  attention  is  focussed  upon  the  enthroned  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists. 

(C)    The  Carolingian  Globe-Mandorla 

The  artistic,  intellectual,  and  religious  revival  fostered  during  the  ninth  century 
under  the  personal  encouragement  of  Charlemagne  and  his  sons  was  essentially  derivative 
and  composite  in  character.  Late  Classical  and  Western  manuscripts  from  Northumbria 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  Eastern  manuscripts  from  Byzantium  and  Syria,  were  imported  as 
models  to  be  copied  and  multiplied  by  French  artists.  Eastern  and  Western  elements 
were  freely  combined  in  the  new  illuminated  manuscripts  produced  in  the  monastic 
scriptoria,  and  one  aspect  of  this  mingling  of  East  and  West  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Majestas  Domini,  wherein  the  Carolingian  artist  combines  the  Latin  globe  with  the 
Eastern  mandorla  to  form  a  new  iconographic  type.  This  new  type  of  globe-mandorla 
in  its  fully  developed  form  is  best  illustrated  in  the  school  of  St.  Denis.  But  in  order  to 
understand  the  St.  Denis  globe-mandorla  we  must  first  trace  the  early  stages  of  its  evolution 
in  other  Carolingian  schools,  especially  those  of  Tours  and  Rheims. 

Tours  Type  A.  In  examples  from  the  school  of  Tours  the  Saviour  is  seated  on  the 
Hellenistic  globe,  and  in  the  group  which  we  clasify  as  type  A  He  is  surrounded  by  an  oval 
or  a  pointed  mandorla.  The  enclosing  elliptical  mandorla  does  not  touch  the  globe  at  its 
base  in  the  Bible  of  Moutier-Grandval  (known  as  the  Alcuin  Bible;  fol.  352v)  >  in  the 
Gospels  of  PrtoV  nor  in  the  Gospels  of  Le  Mans  (Fig.  20).-  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Gospels  of  Lothaire/  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  Gospels 
of  Dufay,5  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  mandorla  is  pointed  at  top  and  bottom  and  is 
tangent  to  the  globe.  Christ  is  bearded,  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  in  the  Gospels  of  Lothaire, 
but  all  the  other  examples  mentioned  show  the  beardless  Hellenistic  type.  In  all  these 
manuscripts  Christ  is  seated  on  the  rim  of  the  globe,  as  in  Early  Christian  mosaics  and 
frescoes  (c/.  Fig.  10) ;  in  His  left  hand  He  holds  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  rests  on  his 
knee,  and  with  His  right  hand  He  either  makes  the  gesture  of  benediction  or  holds  alott  a 
small  disc  or  "ball  of  the  world."     In  most  cases  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  rest  on  the  globe 

■Boinet,  op.  ait.,  pi.  XLV. 

I'.  toSr^S  du  Vulaate,  pp.  402,  252;   Beissel,  GescMchte  der  Evanaelienbtcker  in  der  ersten  Haljte  des 
Miltelalters,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1906,  pp.  191-2. 
4Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XXXI. 
Hbid.,  pi.  LVI. 
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as  shown  in  Fig  20,  but  in  the  Bible  of  Moutier-Grandval  the  earth  is  suggested  by  an 
irregular  patch  of  earth  painted  on  the  globe,  and  in  the  Gospels  of  Priim  the  artist  employs 
a  curving  arc,  which  intersects  the  base  of  the  globe.  In  this  last  example  stars  appear 
on  the  globe  and  mandorla,  and  on  the  background  are  sun  and  moon  as  well  as  stars. 
Stars  are  seen  inside  the  mandorla  in  Fig.  20,  and  in  both  these  manuscripts  appears  the 
inscription  "Hac  sedet  arce  deus,  mundi  rex,  gloria  caeli."1  The  Tours  artists  follow  the 
simplified  Western  version  of  the  Majestas  in  that  Christ  is  accompanied  only  by  the  four 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists;  Eastern  features  such  as  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  are 
omitted. 

Tours,  Type  B.  In  our  second  division  of  the  Tours  examples  we  find  a  radical 
innovation  in  the  shape  of  the  enclosing  mandorla.  In  all  the  preceding  examples  the 
mandorla  was  either  oval  or  pointed,  but  in  the  chief  manuscript  of  the  school,  the  First 
Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald,  known  as  the  Vivjen  Bible  (Fig.  21  ),2  the  mandorla  assumes 
the  outline  of  a  figure  8.  This  change  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  artist's  desire  to 
produce  a  more  symmetrical  and  harmonious  page,  but  it  is  more  likely  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  space  inasmuch  as  the  artist  has  included  the  figures  of  the  inspired  Evange- 
lists as  well  as  their  symbols.  In  the  Bible  of  Moutier-Grandval  the  four  Major  Prophets 
appear  in  the  corners  of  the  page,  but  in  the  Vivien  Bible  this  space  is  occupied  by  the 
seated  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  and  busts  of  the  Prophets  are  placed  at  the  corners  of 
the  enclosing  lozenge.  The  artist  could  not  omit  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  and  in 
order  to  include  them  within  this  enclosing  lozenge,  as  in  the  Bible  of  Moutier-Grandval,3 
he  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  traditional  shape  of  the  mandorla  to  that  of  a  figure  8. 
Accordingly,  we  find  a  composition  which  shows  the  final  development  of  the  Northumbrian 
page  as  illustrated  by  the  Codex  Amiatinus.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  Majestas 
Domini  of  the  Vivien  Bible  conforms  to  the  traditional  Tours  type.  The  Saviour's  feet 
rest  on  a  patch  of  earth,  distinctly  shown  on  the  star-covered  globe,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bible  of  Moutier-Grandval;  Christ  is  bearded,  as  in  the  Gospels  of  Lothaire,  and  the  ball 
or  disc  held  in  the  blessing  right  hand  is  inscribed  with  the  Constantinian  monogram. 

Rheims.  A  different  phase  of  this  evolution  appears  earlier  in  the  school  of  Rheims. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  the  transitional  stages  of  the  globe-mandorla  are  seen  in  the  Utrecht 
Psalter,  the  most  important  manuscript  of  this  school  and  written,  like  the  Ebbo  Gospels, 
during  the  first  third  of  the  ninth  century  after  East  Christian  models.  The  Logos 
appears  on  nearly  every  page  of  this  manuscript,  but  of  the  many  types  in  which  He  is 
conceived  the  only  one  important  for  our  discussion  is  that  in  which  the  globe  and  mandorla 
are  used.  On  some  pages  the  oval  mandorla  completely  surrounds  the  globe,  as  in  type  A 
of  Tours ;  on  others  the  mandorla  appears  to  intersect  the  globe  slightly  at  the  base ;  and 
on  still  others  the  mandorla  not  only  intersects  the  globe  but  is  placed  behind,  rather  than 
around,  the  enthroned  figure,  as  in  Psalm  LI  (Fig.  22).     This  last  feature  is  even  more 

■Beissel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  192-3.  A  very  similar  inscription  was  used  in  the  abbey-church  of  Gorze,  dedicated  by 
Chrodegang  of  Metz  on  the  11th  of  July,  765  A.  D.     The  titulus,  as  given  by  Alcuin,  read: 

"Hac  sedet  arce  deus  iudex,  genitoris  imago 

Hie  seraphim  fulgent,  domini  sub  amore  calentes 
Hoc  inter  cherubim  volitant  arcana  tonantis 

Hie  pariter  fulgent  sapientes  quinque  puellae 
Aeterna  in  manibus  portantes  luce  lucernas." 

This  titulus  undoubtedly  labelled  a  Majestas  Domini  and  a  representation  of  the  Five  Wise  Virgins  (Schlosser, 
Schriftquellen,  no.  900). 

'Beissel,  op.  cit.,  p.  188;  Berger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  215-220. 

'Earlier  examples  of  the  use  of  the  enclosing  lozenge  in  the  school  of  Tours  are  shown  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint- 
Gauzelin,  second  quarter  of  the  IX  century  (Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XXVII)  and  the  Bamberg  Bible  (ibid.,  pi.  XXIX). 


Platk  XV 


Fig    ^2 -Utrecht,  University  Library:     Utrecht  Psalter,  Fol.  30.      Psalm  LI.      First  Third 

IX  Century 


Fig.  [23  —  Rome,  Convent  of  St.  Paul's 
f.  l.  m.:  'Bible  of  St.  Paul's  f.  l.  m., 
Fol.  256b.  '  .4.  S69 


Fig  24 -London,  Coll.  of  -Mrs.  Stuakt  Mackenzie. 
Franco-Flemish  Painting  Reproducing  the  High  Altar 
of  St    Denis,  Showing  IX-Centiry  Cold  Antependium 
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clearly  seen  in  a  later  Rheims  manuscript,  the  Psalter  of  Henri  le  Liberal,1  dated  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Here  the  mandorla  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  any  of 
the  Utrecht  Psalter  versions  and  is  flanked  by  two  angels. 

St.  Denis.  The  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  globe-mandorla  was  attained  in 
the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  a  school  Mr.  Albert  M.  Friend  has  recently  identified  with 
what  was  formerly  knoWn  as  the  "school  of  Corbie."2  The  early  art  of  this  school, 
until  the  death  of  the  abbot  Louis  in  the  year  867,  was  dominated,  as  Mr.  Friend  has 
shown,  by  the  Franco-Saxon  style.  After  that  date,  however,  Charles  the  Bald  himself 
became  secular  abbot,  and  for  the  next  ten  years,  until  his  death  in  877,  the  style  reflected 
in  manuscripts,  goldsmith's  work,  ivories,  and  carved  crystal  gems  was  predominantly 
eclectic,  combining  elements  derived  from  all  the  great  Carolingian  schools,  Franco- 
Saxon,  Ada,  Tours,  and  Rheims.  This  eclecticism  was  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  library  of  Charles  the  Bald,  which  included  manuscripts  of  the  various 
Carolingian  schools,  was  deposited  at  the  royal  abbey,  to  which  one  third  of  the  library 
was  eventually  bequeathed.3 

In  the  works  of  this  eclectic  school  we  natually  find  all  three  variants  of  the  Majestas 
which  have  appeared  earlier  at  Tours  and  Rheims.  Type  A  of  Tours,  showing  the  Hellen- 
istic globe  and  the  surrounding  mandorla,  is  found  in  three  of  the  most  important  St. 
Denis  manuscripts,  viz.,  the  Bible  of  St.  Paul's  f.  1.  m.  (before  869)  (Fig.  23),  the  Metz 
Sacramentary  (869),"  and  the  Codex  Aureus  of  St.  Emmeran  (870) .6  Each  of  these 
manuscripts  shows  the  bearded  Saviour,  as  in  the  Vivien  Bible,  and  a  second  page  from 
the  Metz  Sacramentary  shows  the  beardless  type.6  As  in  the  Tours  examples,  Christ  is 
seated  on  a  globe  which  is  tangent  to  the  enclosing  pointed  or  oval  mandorla  and  holds 
the  ball  of  the  world  in  His  right  hand;  but  in  the  Bible  of  St.  Paul's  f.  1.  m.  His  feet  rest 
on  an  Eastern  scabellum,  an  innovation  not  found  at  Tours. 

The  iconographic  arrangement  of  the  Majestas  page  in  the  Bible  of  St.  Paul's  f.  1.  m. 
and  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Emmeran  was  obviously  copied  directly  from  type  B  of  Tours, 
such  as  appears  in  the  Bible  of  Vivien  (Fig.  21).  The  latter  manuscript,  which,  as  we  have 
noted,  was  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  school  of  Tours  and  belonged  to  the  library  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  may  have  been  deposited  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  between  867  and  869.  The 
Evangelists,  Prophets,  and  enclosing  lozenge  in  Fig.  23  are  arranged  as  in  the  page  from 
the  Vivien  Bible,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  St.  Denis  artist  has  placed  the  symbols  of 
the  Evangelists  outside  the  lozenge  and  has  not  copied  the  figure  8  mandorla.  In  the 
Metz  Sacramentary  the  usual  Evangelistic  symbols  are  omitted,  and  we  find,  instead, 
Terra,  Oceanus,  and  angels,  common  iconographic  features  of  St.  Denis,  which  may 
possibly  reflect  the  influence  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysus. 

The  influence  of  Tours  appears  again  in  the  gold  antependium  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  a  monument  which  was  converted  by  Suger  during  the  twelfth  century  into  a 
retable  for  the  high  altar.  Although  the  retable  perished  during  the  French  Revolution, 
its  design  is  preserved  by  a  Franco-Flemish  painting  now  in  London  (Fig.  24).'  In  the 
central  compartment  the  Saviour  is  seated  within  a  mandorla,  which  has  the  figure  8 
outline  of  the  Vivien  Bible.     But  the  artist  has  obviously  misunderstood  the  significance 

'Ibid.,  pi.  LXXVII.  _,       T         „_  _, 

2A.  M.  Friend,  Carolingian  Art  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  in  Art  Studies,  I,  pp.  o7-75. 

3Ibid.,  p.  72. 

"Boinet,  op.  oil.,  pis.  CXXXII/.CXXXIII. 

VWd.,  pi.  CXVI. 

'A  Wpage  reproduction  of  this  XV-century  panel  painting,  which  represent  The  Mass  of  S.  GUes  has 
been  published  by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Some  Treasures  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  Burlington  Magazine,  XXVI, 
1914-1915,  pp.  236  ff. 
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of  the  motif  since  he  has  used  an  Eastern  throne  instead  of  a  globe  as  a  seat  for  Christ. 
The  upper  half  of  the  mandorla  is  much  larger  than  the  lower,  an  indication  that  the  artist 
may  have  felt  some  influence  from  Rheims. 

A  good  example  of  Rheims  influence  upon  the  school  of  St.  Denis  appears  in  the 
Noailles  ivory  book-cover  (c.  869),  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.1  Here 
the  mandorla  is  much  larger  than  the  globe  and  intersects  it  as  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter 
(Fig.  22).  But  the  Saviour's  feet  rest  on  an  Eastern  scabellum,  a  feature  which  may  have 
been  derived  from  an  earlier  St.  Denis  ivory  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  an  ivory  showing  not  only  the  Eastern  footstool  but  also  an  Eastern  bolster  and 
other  Oriental  features.2  The  presence  of  Rheims  iconography,  as  well  as  drapery  and 
figure  style,  in  the  school  of  St.  Denis  is  explained  by  the  close  relationship  existing  be- 
tween Charles  the  Bald  and  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  educated  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.3 

The  final  development  of  the  globe-mandorla  appears  on  the  masterpiece  of  the 
school  of  St.  Denis,  the  gold  book-cover  of  the  Codex  Aureus  of  St.  Emmeran  (870),  now 
in  the  State  Library  at  Munich.  In  the  central  compartment  (Fig.  25)  the  beardless 
Saviour  is  seated  on  the  globe  of  heaven,  as  in  the  previous  Carolingian  examples ;  but  the 
oval  mandorla,  placed  behind  the  figure,  has  so  diminished  in  size  that  the  Christ  appears 
to  be  enthroned  at  the  intersection  of  the  globe  and  mandorla,  the  outline  of  globe  and 
mandorla  forming  a  figure  8.  Further  innovations  which  appear  on  the  gold  book-cover 
of  St.  Emmeran  are  the  use  of  a  small  ball  of  the  earth  as  a  footstool,  the  introduction  of  an 
Eastern  bolster,  and  the  four  stars  in  the  corners. 

It  is  this 'new  iconographic  type,  appearing  in  the  school  of  St.  Denis  in  870,  which 
served  as  a  prototype  for  all  the  later  variants  of  the  globe-mandorla,  with  its  intersecting 
circles  and  ellipses.  The  abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  a  powerful  artistic  center  not  only  during 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  but  its  influence  can  be  traced  during  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  in  Northern  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  England,  Southern  France, 
and  Spain.  The  extent  of  this  influence  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  further  history  of 
our  iconographic  type.  We  shall  first  examine  the  diffusion  of  Tours  types  A  and  B, 
which  are  also  common  to  St.  Denis,  and  then  show  the  wide  expansion  of  the  globe- 
mandorla  type  as  we  have  found  it  perfected  on  the  cover  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Emmeran. 

Diffusion  of  Tours  Type  A.  We  have  already  noted  that  type  A  of  Tours,  in  which 
the  mandorla  encloses  the  globe  or  is  tangent  to  it,  appears  in  manuscripts  of  St.  Denis 
in  the  ninth  century.  During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  is  found  also  on  ivories 
and  manuscripts  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England.  We  have  it  on  the  St.  Nicaise 
ivory  panel  from  Liege  (c.  900),  now  at  Tournai,4  but  the  Saviour's  feet  rest  on  a  rec- 
tangular footstool  or  scabellum,  an  Eastern  feature,  shown  on  the  Noailles  book-cover  but 
not  appearing  at  Tours.     The  same  description  applies  to  an  eleventh-century  Belgian 

■Goldschmidt,  Elfenbeinskulpturen,  I,  pi.  XXVIII,  fig.  71a. 

'Illustrated  by  Joseph  Breck,  Two  Carolingian  Ivories,  in  A.  J.  A.,  1919,  XXIII,  pp.  394ff.,  fig.  1.  Mr.  Breck 
suggests  the  Rhenish  provinces  as  the  probable  place  of  origin  of  the  Majestas  and  Virgin  and  Child  ivories  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (p.  397),  but  Mr.  Albert  M.  Friend  has  shown  that  these  two  ivories  are  early  examples  of  the 
school  of  St.  Denis  (Two  Ivory  Book  Covers  from.  St.  Denis,  unpublished  manuscript;  cf.  also  Manuscripts,  Ivories,  and 
Goldwork  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  under  the  Patronage  of  Charles  II,  in  A.  J.  A.,  1920,  XXIV,  pp.  81-82. 

SA.  M.  Friend,  Art  Studies,  I,  p.  73. 

•Goldschmidt,  op.  cit.,  I,  pi.  LXXI,  fig.  160a,  p.  78. 


Fig.  25— Munich,  State  Library:  Cen- 
tral Detail  from  Gold  Book-Cover 
of  the  Codex   Aureus  of  St.   Em- 

MERAN.       870 


jrIGi  26 — Boulogne,  Municipal  Library:     Page  from 
the  Great  Latin  Gospels.     C.  9SO-990 


Fig.  27— Boulogne,  Municipal  Library  :    Page  from  the  Psalter 
of  Boulogne.     C.  1000 


Fig.         28  —  London,         British 

MUSEUM:  MOZAKABIC      IVORY 

Panel.    Probably  X  Century 
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ivory  in  the  Cluny  Museum.1  Belgian  and  Cologne  ivories3  and  manuscripts3  are 
also  found  in  which  the  Saviour's  feet  rest  on  a  small  ball  of  the  earth,  similar  to  that  seen 
on  the  book-cover  of  St.  Emmeran.  Inasmuch  as  the  scabellum  and  ball  of  the  earth, 
used  as  footstools,  are  typical  of  St.  Denis  and  do  not  appear  at  Tours,  the  above  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  Tours  type  must  derive  from  St.  Denis. 

During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  abbeys  of  Northern  France,  West 
Belgium,  and  England  were  intimately  related,  and  the  Tours  type,  again  with  St.  Denis 
variations,  appears  in  almost  identical  form  in  the  schools  of  St.  Bertin,  St.  Vaast  d'Arras, 
and  Winchester.  In  the  Charter  of  King  Edgar  of  New  Minster  (966)  ,l  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the  Winchester  style,  Christ  is  enthroned  not  only  on  a  globe, 
but  also  on  a  Byzantine  rainbow  arch,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pointed  mandorla  supported 
by  two  angels.  This  mingling  of  Eastern  or  Byzantine  features  with  the  Tours  type  is 
found  not  only  in  early  English  manuscripts,  but  also  in  North  French  and  Belgian  works 
derived  from  English  models.  The  Great  Latin  Gospels  of  Boulogne,  an  English  manu- 
script of  about  980  to  990  (Fig.  26),  shows  the  globe  of  heaven  and  the  rainbow  arch 
placed  within  a  pointed  mandorla,  enclosed  within  a  circle,  and  Christ's  feet  rest  on  a 
globe  of  the  earth,  inscribed  "TERRA."  A  strikingly  similar  representation,  showing  the 
close  connection  between  England  and  Northern  France,  appears  in  a  North  French 
manuscript  from  St.  Bertin,  executed  at  St.  Omer.5  The  French  artist,  who  was  possibly 
confronted  with  several  models  and  wished  to  omit  nothing  of  importance,  has  misunder- 
stood the  significance  of  the  circular  footstool  and  has  superimposed  a  scabellum  on  the 
globe  of  the  earth. 

The  ease  with  which  iconographic  types  were  confused  and  the  original  significance 
lost  is  shown  by  another  page  from  the  Boulogne  Gospels.'  The  Saviour  is  enthroned 
on  a  Byzantine  rainbow  arch,  with  His  feet  resting  on  a  scabellum;  the  circular  shape  of 
the  globe  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  a  vestige  of  the  original  conception  is  retained  in 
that  the  space  below  the  arch  is  painted  with  solid  color.  The  same  arrangement  is  seen 
in  an  Ascensionfrom  the  Psalter  of  Boulogne  (Fig.  27),  a  North  French  manuscript  of  the 
schoof  of  St.  Bertin,  written  about  the  year  1000  by  abbot  Odbert  after  Winchester  or 
Canterbury  models.  The  pointed  mandorla  is  supported,  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  by  four 
angels,  but,  to  attain  a  more  pleasing  design,  the  artist  has  inverted  the  two  upper  angels. 
This  inversion  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in  northern  Europe  of  a  motif  which  became 
increasingly  popular  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.7      In    other    English 

'Ibid.,  II,  pi.  XV,  fig.  48,  p.  27.  In  this  example  the  enclosing  mandorla  intersects  the  base  slightly  as  in  some 
pages  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  ivory  also  reflects  influence  from  Rheims,  a  school  which 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  Cologne  during  the  X  and  XI  centuries. 

2Liege,  Curtius  Museum,  ivory  panel  with  Bishop  Notker,  c.  971-1008,  East  Belgian  (ibid.,  II,  pi.  XV,  fig.  46, 
p.  27);  Liege,  an  archaistic  school  harking  back  to  early  models,  was  possibly  influenced  by  early  St.  Denis  and 
Rheims.  Cologne,  Kunstgewerbemuseum,  ivory  panel  with  SS.  Victor  and  Gereon,  first  half  XI  century,  school  of 
Cologne  (ibid.,  II,  pi.  XV,  fig.  47,  p.  27):  in  this  ivory  the  circular  globe  of  the  earth  is  supported  on  a  pedestal,  an 
unusual  feature,  which  does  not  appear  in  other  examples.  London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  no.  2.72,  ivory 
panel,  c.  1100,  Belgian  or  North  French  (ibid.,  II,  pi.  XLVIII,  fig.  170,  p.  51):  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  pierced  like 
a  honey  comb  and  the  mandorla  intersects  the  globe  of  heaven  at  the  base. 

'Leipzig,  University  Library,  MS.  no.  774,  fol.  29  b,  Belgian  Psalter  ascribed  by  Springer  to  Soignies  im  Hennegau 
(Robert  Bruck,  Die  Malereien  in  den  H andschrijlen  des  Konigreichs  Sachsen,  Dresden,  1906,  fig.  22). 

'London,  Br.  Mus.,  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  A.  VIII,  fol.  2b  (J.  P.  Gilson,  Schools  of  Illumination,  London,  1914, 
part  I,  pi.  8). 

6St.  Omer,  Municipal  Library,  MS.  no.  56,  fol.  35  (c.  1000). 

illustrated  in  The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  fig.  34. 

'The  motif  of  inverted  angels  may  have  been  suggested  to  the  French  artist  by  the  inversion  found  on  Roman 
mosaics,  such  as  that  shown  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  in  the  Lateran  (de  Rossi,  Mosiics, 
pi.  XXI).  This  mosaic,  however,  differs  from  the  French  manuscript  in  that  the  four  angels  are  on  a  ceiling  decora- 
tion and  not  on  a  vertical  wall  space.  An  example  in  the  XI  (?)  century  is  shown  on  the  ivory  cover  illustrated 
in  Fig.  41.  The  best  known  example  in  Romanesque  art  is  that  found  on  the  sculptured  tympanum  of  the  Last 
Judgment  at  Autun,  a  feature  which  was  copied  widely  during  the  XII  century;  in  Spanish  antependia  (Cook, 
The  Stucco  Antependia  of  Catalonia,  Art  Studies,  II,  fig.  44),  in  Italian  sculpture,  as  on  the  sculptured  candelabrum 
at  Gsta  (Venturi,  Storia,  III,  fig.  614),  and  elsewhere. 
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manuscripts  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Tours  globe  and  all  vestige  of  its 
existence,  such  as  solid  color,  are  omitted,  and  Christ  is  almost  invariably  seated  on  the 
Byzantine  rainbow  arch.1 

An  indication  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  iconography  of  Tours  is  its  presence 
in  Spain.  A  version  which  shows  no  contact  with  St.  Denis  and  which  must  have  come 
to  Leon-Castile  directly  from  Tours  appears  on  an  ivory  panel,  probably  of  the  tenth 
century,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  28). 2  The  oval  mandorla,  decorated  with 
cable  pattern,  is  tangent  to  the  globe,  which  is  likewise  decorated  with  cable  pattern,  so 
that  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  ring  than  of  a  globe.  The  beardless  Christ,  enthroned 
on  the  globe,  or  ring,  holds  a  long  cross  in  His  right  hand,  and  outside  the  mandorla  appear 
the  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  (cf.  Fig.  20).  Tours  influence,  possibly  disseminated 
by  St.  Denis,  is  found  in  two  manuscripts  of  the  school  of  the  Asturias,  the  Codex  Vigilanus, 
dated  976  (Fig.  29),  and  the  Codex  Aemilianensis,  of  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  (Fig.  30), 
both  in  the  Escorial  Library.  The  most  striking  Carolingian  feature  in  these  two  manu- 
scripts is  the  enclosing  lozenge,  which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  Bible  of  Moutier- 
Grandval,  the  Vivien  Bible  (Fig.  21),  and  in  such  St.  Denis  manuscripts  as  the  Bible  of 
St.  Paul's  f.  1.  m.  (Fig.  23).  The  Spanish  artist  omits  the  oval  mandorla,  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  Majestas  type.  The  enclosing  lozenge  is  construed  as  a  mandorla, 
a  misunderstanding  which  one  might  expect  in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  artist  was  far 
removed  from  the  original  models.  French  features  appear  in  the  bearded  type  of  the 
Saviour,3  seated  on  a  globe  with  His  feet  unsupported  by  a  footstool,  the  ball  of  the  world 
held  in  His  blessing  right  hand,  and  the  starry  background  which  is  found  in  the  Gospels 
of  Prum  and  Le  Mans  (cf.  Fig.  20).  The  drapery  and  figure  style,  however,  reverts  to 
earlier  Spanish  manuscripts,  such  as  the  Bible  of  Leon  (960) 4  and  the  early  Beatus  manu- 
script in  Mr.  Morgan's  library.  Instead  of  the  usual  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  the 
corners  are  filled  with  archangels,  seraphim,  and  cherubim,  a  motif  which  may  have  been 
copied  from  St.  Denis  (Metz  Sacramentary)  or  from  earlier  Mozarabic  models. 

Diffusion  of  Tours  Type  B.  Further  evidence  of  Carolingian  influence  in  Spain,  in 
the  form  of  Tours  type  B,  appears  on  a  page  from  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by 
Beatus  of  Liebana  (dated  975),  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Gerona  (Fig.  31).  The  bearded 
Christ,  holding  a  ball  of  the  world,  labelled  "MUNDUS,"  is  surrounded  by  a  figure  8 
mandorla  and  a  lozenge.  The  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  are  enclosed  within  a 
ribbon  which  is  woven  through  the  lozenge.  The  Saviour  is  not  seated  on  the  globe,  as 
at  Tours  and  in  the  Vigilanus  and  Aemilianensis  manuscripts,  nor  on  an  Eastern  throne, 

'The  rainbow  arch  without  any  trace  of  the  globe  is  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  XI  century  on  a  page 
from  the  Gospels  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  London,  Br.  Mus.,  I  D,  IX,  fol.  70  (Warner,  Reproductions  from 
Illuminated  Manuscripts,  Series  I,  London,  1910,  pi.  VI).  A  page  from  the  Register  and  Martyrology  of  New  Minster, 
Winchester,  written  about  1016-1020,  Br.  Mus.,  Stowe  Ms.  944,  fol.  6,  shows  the  Saviour  seated  on  the  rainbow  arch, 
but  the  addition  of  a  second  line  underneath  the  arch  is  plainly  a  reminiscence  of  the  globe  (Warner,  op.  cil.,  Series  II, 
pi.  VI).  Christ  and  God  the  Father  are  both  seated  on  the  rainbow  arch  in  the  Offices  of  the  Holv  Cross  and  Trinity, 
written  at  New  Minster,  Winchester,  about  1012-1020,  partly  by  the  monk  Aelfwin,  Cotton  MS.  Titus  D.  XXVII, 
fol.  75b  (Gilson,  op.  cit.,  pi.  12,  b).  Cf.  also  Gospels  from  New  Minster,  early  XI  century,  Add.  MS.  34890,  fol.  115 
(ibid.,  pi.  14),  where  the  Virgin  is  enthroned  on  a  Byzantine  rainbow  arch. 

2La  Collection  Spitzer,  I,  Les  Ivoires,  Paris,  1893,  pi.  XI;  Graeven,  Elfenbeiniverke,  series  I,  no.  33;  Gaz.  B.  A., 
XVIII,  1878,  p.  275;  ibid.,  XXV,  1882,  p.  110;  O.  M.  Dalton,  Catalogue  of  the  Ivory  Carvings  of  the  Christian 
Era,  London,  1909,  no.  77,  pp.  61-63.  This  ivory  has  been  assigned  by  Dalton  to  the  X  or  XI  century,  and 
classified  as  Spanish  or  French.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  figure  and  drapery  style  to  X-century  Mozarabic 
manuscripts  would  place  this  work  definitely  within  the  Iberian  peninsula  or  in  a  region  subject  to  Mozarabic  in- 
fluence. The  late  Latin  style  persisted  longer  in  Leon-Castile  than  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  the  cable  pattern  on 
this  ivory  is  especially  typical  of  this  region  of  Spain.     For  a  full  description  of  this  ivory  panel  see  Dalton,  loc.  cit. 

3In  earlier  Mozarabic  examples,  such  as  that  in  the  early  Morgan  Beatus  MS.,  the  Christ  is  invariably  beardless, 
a  feature  derived  from  earlier  Hellenistic  models. 

4A  few  pages  of  this  manuscript,  have  been  illustrated  bv  Neuss,  Die  Katalanische  Bibelillmtration,  figs.  155,  156> 
165,  166. 
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as  in  the  St.  Denis  gold  antependium,  but  on  a  cushioned  throne  peculiar  to  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  a  type  which  became  increasingly  common  in  later  Spanish  art. 

Diffusion  of  the  St.  Denis  Type.  Much  more  powerful  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence 
was  the  fully  developed  St.  Denis  globe-mandorla,  where  Christ  is  seated  at  the  intersection 
of  a  circle  and  an  ellipse,  a  type  best  illustrated  by  the  gold  book-cover  of  the  St.  Emmeran 
Gospels  (Fig.  25).  St.  Denis  was  the  most  important  foundation  in  France  in  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  during  the  following  centuries  this  iconographic  type  was 
transmitted  to  those  schools  which  came  directly  or  indirectly  under  its  influence. 

Many  of  the  German  schools  had  close  contacts  with  the  French  monastery.  The 
school  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  show  St.  Denis  style,'  offers  an  early 
example  of  the  globe-mandorla.  In  a  St.  Gall  manuscript  (Fig.  33)  preserved  in  the 
Municipal  Library  at  Zurich,  dated  by  Merton  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,' 
the  mandorla  and  globe  form  two  perfect  circles;  Christ's  feet  rest  on  another  circle,  and 
the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  are  enclosed  in  half  medallions.  In  His  left  hand  the 
Saviour  holds  a  disc  marked  with  a  cross.  The  St.  Denis  type  appears  early  in  the  school 
of  Fulda  also.  In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gottingen,  dated  by  Zimmermann  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  tenth  century,  globe  and  mandorla  are  elliptical.3  Here  the  Majestas 
Domini  is  included  in  the  Vision  of  St.  Martin,  which  we  have  already  cited  as  the  earliest 
preserved  example  of  this  typically  French  subject  in  Western  Europe.1  The  presence 
of  this  legend  in  the  school  of  Fulda  is  an  indication  of  connection  with  Tours.  Unmis- 
takable St.  Denis  influence  appears  in  the  Bernward  Gospel  Book  (Fig.  34),  probably 
written  by  the  deacon  Guntbald  of  Hildesheim  for  St.  Bernward  between  1014  and  1022.5 
The  enthroned  Saviour  and  two  cherubim  are  enclosed  within  a  circle,  and  below  appear 
Oceanus  and  Terra,  iconographic  features  characteristic  of  St.  Denis.6  The  Saviour's 
feet  rest  on  a  segment  of  earth  covered  with  growing  plants;  in  His  right  hand  He  holds 
a  large  disc  enclosing  the  Lamb,  and  in  His  left  He  holds  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  inscribed 
"  VIT A. "  The  presence  of  French  influence  in  Hildesheim  at  this  period  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  St.  Bernward,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  of  Hildesheim,  spent 
two  years  at  St.  Denis  and  may  well  have  returned  to  Germany  with  French  manuscripts. 

The  school  of  Cologne  is  especially  prolific  in  variants  of  the  St.  Denis  prototype. 
In  a  Cologne  manuscript  dated  by  Ehl  in  the  late  tenth  century7  the  globe  assumes  a 
trapezoidal  outline,  and  the  mandorla,  placed  behind  the  figure,  forms  a  perfect  circle. 
The  Saviour's  feet  rest  on  a  scabellum,  and  the  Evangelistic  symbols  are  omitted.  A 
much  closer  approximation  to  the  St.  Denis  version  appears  in  the  Gospels  of  Gereon,8 
a  manuscript  which  shows  obvious  affinities  with  the  Gospels  of  St.  Emmeran  and  a 
drapery  style  derived  from  Rheims.  The  artists  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  frequently 
misunderstood  their  French  models  and  enclosed  the  globe-mandorla  either  in  a  pointed 

'St.  Denis  influence  is  elearlv  shown  on  ivories  executed  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  such  as  the  Tuotilo  ivory, 
which  Goldschmidt  dates  about  the  year  900.  The  four  seated  Evangelists  are  copied  almost  line  for  line  from  the 
Evangelists  on  the  gold  book-cover  of  St.  Emmeran  (not  shown  in  Fig.  25).  The  best  illustration  of  the  luotilo 
ivory  is  found  in  Goldschmidt,  Elfenbeinskulpiuren,  I,  pi.  LXXV,  fig.  163a,  pp.  80-81. 

2Adolf  Merton,  Die  Buchmalerei  in  St.  Gallen  vom  neunten  bis  zum  elften  Jahrhundert,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  64. 

'Gottingen,  University  Library,  Cod.  Theol.  231,  fol.  113a,  iUustrated  in  The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  fig.  2. 

'The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  p.  88. 

5Stephan  Beissel,  Des  hi.  Bernward  Evangelienbuch  im  Dome  m  Hildesheim,  Hildesheim,  1891,  p.  13. 

6C/.  Metz  Sacramentary  (Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  CXXXIII). 

'Cologne,  Municipal  Archives,  Gospels,  MS.  147,  fol.  7  (Heinrich  Ehl,  Die  Ollonische  Kolner  Buchmalerei, 
Bonn,  Leipzig,  1922,  fig.  10,  pp.  37  ff.). 

'Cologne,  Municipal  Archives,  MS.  312,  fol.  12b  (ibid.,  fig.  25,  pp.  79  ff.). 
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mandorla,  as  in  the  Gereon  Sacramentary1  and  a  Cologne  manuscript  at  Giessen,2  or 
in  a  figure  8  mandorla,  as  shown  in  the  Hitda  Codex  at  Darmstadt.3  In  all  these  examples 
the  feet  of  the  enthroned  figure  rest  on  a  scabellum,  indicative  of  St.  Denis  or  Rheims 
influence.  The  globe-mandorla  appears  also  on  Cologne  ivories1  and  goldsmith  work. 
On  an  eleventh-century  gold  book-cover  of  the  abbess  Theophanu,  at  Essen,5  the  man- 
dorla, placed  behind  the  figure,  is  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  globe.  Extreme  formality 
and  harmony  of  proportions  appear  in  later  eleventh-century  manuscripts  of  the  Cologne 
school.6  Globe  and  mandorla,  equal  in  size,  form  perfect  circles,  with  concentric  bands  of 
color,  and  the  feet  of  the  enthroned  figure  rest  on  a  circular  globe  of  the  earth.  This 
version  represents  the  last  phase  of  St.  Denis  influence  in  the  school  of  Cologne  inasmuch 
as  the  globe-mandorla  disappears  entirely  with  the  introduction  of  Byzantine  iconography. 

The  French  version  was  also  common  in  Belgium.  A  representative  East  Belgian 
example  is  shown  in  Fig.  35,  a  page  from  an  eleventh-century  manuscript  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  in  Brussels,  formerly  in  the  cloister  Stablo,  diocese  of  Liege.7  The  use  of 
perfect  circles  and  the  globe  of  the  earth  under  the  Saviour's  feet  may  have  penetrated 
the  Meuse  valley  from  Cologne  rather  than  directly  from  St.  Denis.8  The  West  Belgian 
schools,  as  would  be  expected,  show  an  even  closer  resemblance  to  the  St.  Emmeran  cover. 
On  a  Gospel  page  from  St.  Vaast  at  Arras  (eleventh  century),  now  in  the  Municipal 
Library  at  Boulogne',  the  Saviour  sits  on  a  globe-mandorla  similar  to  that  found  on  the 
Noailles  ivory  book-cover,  with  His  feet  resting  on  a  scabellum.™ 

The  purest  English  example  of  the  St.  Denis  type  is  found  in  an  initial  0  in  the 
Benedictional  of  Aethelwold  (963-984),  of  the  Winchester  school."  The  globe  appears 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  rainbow  arch,  but  unmistakable  St.  Denis  influence  appears  in  the 
intersection  of  the  trapezoidal  globe  and  mandorla. 

The  examples  thus  far  considered  have  been  found  chiefly  on  tenth  and  eleventh- 
century  manuscripts  and  ivories.  From  such  models  the  St.  Denis  formula  was  freely 
copied  by  twelfth-century  artists  south  of  the  Loire,  not  only  in  manuscripts  but  also  in 
monumental  sculpture  and  frescoes.  In  a  manuscript  from  Southern  France,  which  shows 
the  Enthroned  Christ  surrounded  by  the   twenty-four  Elders  of   the  Apocalypse,12  the 

'Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  lat.817,  fol.  15b  (ibid.,  fig.  17,  pp.  51  ff.). 

2Giessen,  University  Library,  MS.  660,  fol.  I  (ibid.,  fig.  42,  pp.  105  ff.). 

3Darmstadt,  Landesbibliothek,  MS.  1640,  fol.  7  (ibid.,  fig.  47,  pp.  108  ff.). 

4Darmstadt,  Hessisches  Landesmuseum,  ivory  book-cover,  c.  1000,  with  Eastern  footstool  (Goldschmidt, 
op.  cit.,  II,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  72,  pp.  33-34);  Paris,  Louvre,  Molinier  no.  27,  ivory  panel,  middle  XI  century,  with  globe 
of  the  earth  as  footstool  supported  by  two  angels  (ibid.,  II,  pi.  XXII,  fig.  66,  p.  32).  A  North  German  ivory  which 
was  obviously  inspired  by  the  school  of  Cologne  is  found  in  Berlin,  Konigl.  Bibliothek,  theol.  lat.  q.  2,  middle  XI 
century  (ibid.,  pi.  XLI,  fig.  144a,  p.  44). 

Hbid.,  II,  fig.  20.  The  feet  rest  on  a  segment  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  an  angel  on  either  side  supports  the 
circular  mandorla. 

6Cologne,  Priesterseminar,  fol.  lb.  (Ehl,  op.  cit.,  fig.  62,  pp.  158  ff.);  Bamberg,  Municipal  Library,  A  II,  18 
(ibid.,  fig.  69,  pp.  171  ff). 

'Goldschmidt,  op.  cil.,  II,  p.  6. 

8The  Meuse  Valley  was  subject  to  influences  from  the  Carolingian  Ada  school  as  well  as  St.  Denis,  which  would 
explain  the  iconography  and  stvle  of  X-XI-century  ivory  formerly  in  the  Odiot  collection,  now  at  Berlin,  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum.  Its  globe-mandorla  is  derived  from  St.  Denis;  the  figure  and  drapery  style  from  the  Ada  school 
(ibid.,  I,  pi.  XIII,  fig.  23,  p.  17). 

'Boulogne,  Municipal  Library,  no.  9,  fol.  112b  (Friend  collection  of  photographs). 

10A  X-century  ivory  book-cover  which  Goldschmidt  states  is  dependent  on  the  Metz  school,  but  which  may 
have  been  made  in  north-eastern  France,  shows  obvious  influence  from  St.  Denis.  The  globe-mandorla  is  similar 
in  outline  to  that  found  in  the  Noailles  Gospels  (Goldschmidt,  op.  cit.,  I,  pi.  LII,  fig.  119c,  p.  59).  The  St.  Denis 
version  is  also  found  on  ivories  of  unknown  provenance  of  the  second  half  of  the  XI  century  in  the  British 
Museum  (ibid.,  II,  pi.  XXXVI,  fig.  119,  p.  41;  pi.  XXXIX  fig.  132,  p.  42)  and  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at 
Berlin  (ibid.,  II,  pi.  XXXVII,  fig.  122,  p.  41). 

"George  F.  Warner,  The  Benedictional  of  Saint  Aethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (963-984),  Oxford,  1910,  fol.  70. 

l"-Gaz.  Arch.,  1887,  pi.  20;  Male,  L'art  religieux  du  XII  sibcle  en  France,  fig.  3. 
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Fig.  33 — Zurich,  Municipal 
Library:  MS.  no.  C.  80, 
pl.  83.  First  Half  X  Cen- 
tury 


Fig.  34 — Hildesheim.  Cathedral  Li- 
brary: Gospel  Book  of  St.  Bern- 
ward,  Fol.  174.      Early  XI  Century 


tm 


Fig.  35 — Brussels,  Library: 
Page  from  MS.  of  Gregory 
ofNazianzus.     XI  Century 


Fig.  36  Fig.  37 

Montoirk,  Church  of  St.-Gilles:     Frescoes  in  Chapel  of  St.-Gillf.s.     XII  Century 
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oval  mandorla  is  larger  than  the  globe,  approximating  the  transitional  version  found  in 
the  ninth  century  at  Rheims  (Fig.  22)  and  on  the  Noailles  ivory  book-cover.  This  type 
is  less  common  in  the  twelfth  century  than  that  in  which  globe  and  mandorla  are  nearly 
equal  in  size.  The  mandorla  is  no  wider  than  the  globe  in  a  fresco  in  the  chapel  of  St.- 
Gilles  at  Montoire  (Fig.  37)  which  shows  God  the  Father,  with  plain  nimbus,  seated  on 
the  upper  rim  of  the  globe,  without  a  cushion.'  The  outer  band  of  the  globe  and  man- 
dorla is  covered  with  stars  and  surrounded  by  clouds.  An  even  closer  copy  of  the  original 
St.  Denis  model  is  found  in  an  adjacent  apse  of  this  chapel  at  Montoire  (Fig.  36).  Christ 
the  Son,  with  a  crossed  nimbus,  is  seated  on  a  bolster  and  His  feet  rest  on  a  small  globe  of 
the  earth.  This  fresco  copies  almost  exactly  the  central  panel  on  the  gold  book-cover  of 
St.  Emmeran  (Fig.  25).  This  motif  was  not  restricted  during  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
Majestas  Domini.  It  was  also  employed  for  the  Virgin  and  Child,  as  shown  by  the  En- 
throned Virgin  above  the  cloister  arch  from  the  church  of  St.  Aubin  at  Angers.5 

From  Central  and  Southern  France  the  St.  Denis  type  penetrated  into  Spain.  It  is 
found  late  in  Leon-Castile,  where  Visigothic  script  and  the  Mozarabic  style  continued  in 
use  well  into  the  eleventh  century.  French  influence  became  dominant  especially  during 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VI  of  Leon  (1065-1109),  who  substituted  the  Gallican 
for  the  old  Mozarabic  ritual.  The  consequent  importation  of  French  liturgical  manu- 
scripts brought  in  the  new  iconographic  themes,  which  were  freely  copied  by  the  native 
Spanish  artist-monks.  A  Castilian  version  of  the  French  Majestas  type  is  illustrated  by  a 
twelfth-century  manuscript  page  now  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Madrid.3  The 
globe-mandorla  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  second  of  the  Montoire  frescoes  mentioned 
above ;  the  Saviour's  feet  rest  on  a  patch  of  earth,  indicated  by  foliate  ornament,  and  the 
drapery  style  is  based  on  South  French  models.  The  facial  type  and  striped  backgrounds 
are  local  features  peculiar  to  Spain. 

French  influence  was  much  more  powerful  in  Catalonia,  a  province  which  had 
maintained  close  relations  with  Southern  and  Central  France  since  the  ninth  century. 
Accordingly,  French  iconographic  motives  appeared  much  earlier  and  were  more  wide- 
spread in  the  Marca  Hispanica  than  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  peninsula.  This  influence 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  Catalan  manuscript  style.  In  the  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  St.  John 
in  the  Gospel  scenes  of  the  Bible  of  Roda4  Christ  is  shown  with  the  two-edged  swords 
proceeding  from  the  mouth,  the  seven  stars,  the  seven  candelabra,  and  the  double  keys 
(Rev.,  1,  16-17;  4,  4).  The  Saviour  is  here  enthroned  slightly  below  the  rim  of  the  globe 
of  heaven  and  He  lays  His  right  hand  on  the  head  of  St.  John,  who  stands  at  His  right. 
Globe  and  mandorla  form  perfect  circles  of  equal  size.  A  similar  representation  of  the 
Saviour  and  St.  John  is  found  on  a  twelfth-century  page  of  the  Gospels  from  Sant  Miquel 
de  Cuixa,  better  known  as  the  Perpigtian  Gospels  (Fig.  32).  Here  St.  John  stands  on  the 
opposite  side  and  offers  his  Gospel  to  the  Saviour,  who  is  seated  on  a  cushion  at  the  inter- 
section of  globe  and  mandorla.  In  another  twelfth-century  Catalan  manuscript  (Ripoll  B, 
fol.  299)  (cover  design  of  this  magazine)  a  large  bolster  is  employed  and  the  feet  rest  on  a 
scabellum.  On  either  side  is  a  mitred  ecclesiastic,  seated  under  an  arch,  holding  a  book 
in  the  left  hand  and  pointing  with  the  right  toward  the  enthroned  Saviour. 

Misunderstandings  of  the  St.  Denis  Type.     The  foregoing  monuments  in  Spain  and 
Southern  and  Central  France  show  a  fairly  faithful  adherence  to  the  original  ninth-century 

'Abel  Fabre,  L'Iconographie  de  la  Pentecote,  Gaz.  B.  A.,  1923,  5e  periode,  t.  VII,  pp.  33  ff. 

2Porter,  Romanesque  Sculpture,  pi.  1070. 

illustrated  in  The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  fig.  36.  ^ 

♦Illustrated  ibid.,  fig.  10. 
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St.  Denis  prototype.  However,  examples  are  frequently  found  in  these  regions  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  which  show  that  the  original  significance  of  the  globe 
of  heaven  was  either  misunderstood  or  completely  lost.  Such  a  misunderstanding  is 
found  on  an  ivory  cover  at  Berlin  (Fig.  41),  tentatively  assigned  by  Goldschmidt  to  the 
eleventh  century  and  the  school  of  Echternach,1  but  which  may  possibly  belong  to  a  later 
school  of  ivory  carvers  in  Burgundy  or  Central  France.  The  Saviour  does  not  sit  on  the 
upper  rim  of  the  globe,  but  on  a  wide  Eastern  throne,  with  footstool,  which  the  artist  has 
inserted  within  the  circular  outline  of  the  globe.  A  further  innovation  is  shown  in  that  the 
globe  is  supported  by  two  angels.  The  circular  mandorla  is  borne  by  inverted  angels,  a 
motif  which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  Psalter  of  Boulogne  (Fig.  27).  A  similar  misuse 
of  throne  and  globe  occurs  in  a  twelfth-century  fresco  in  the  vestibule  of  the  abbey  church  of 
St.-Savin  (Vienne) ;!  here  a  frontal  Virgin  is  seated  on  a  large  throne,  which  almost 
obscures  the  globe  placed  behind  the  figure. 

Such  misunderstood  versions  in  Southern  France  were  readily  imitated  by  the 
ivory  carvers  and  goldsmiths  of  Spain.  On  a  twelfth-century  Spanish  ivory  in  the  Louvre 
(Fig.  38)  a  large  Eastern  throne  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  St.-Savin  fresco. 
On  a  silver  book-cover  in  the  Camera  Santa  at  Oviedo  (Fig.  39)  Christ  is  not  seated  on  a 
bolster,  placed  at  the  intersection  of  globe  and  mandorla,  but  on  a  Dagobert  throne. 
Two  lamps,  symbolic  of  the  Apocalyptic  "lamps  of  fire,"  are  suspended  from  the  mandorla, 
and  Christ's  feet  rest  on  a  curiously  shaped  scabellum.  The  extent  to  which  the  original 
significance  of  the  type  could  be  misunderstood  in  the  twelfth  century  is  shown  by  a  page 
from  a  North  French  or  Belgian  manuscript  (Fig.  42),  where  the  globe-mandorla,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  band  of  foliate  ornament,  is  placed  behind  the  standing  figure  of  a 
bishop  saint.  Such  misunderstandings  as  these  may  possibly  revert  to  ninth-century 
Carolingian  models,  since  we  have  already  noted  that  in  the  Bible  of  Vivien  (Fig.  21) 
Christ  is  seated  on  a  globe,  surrounded  by  a  figure  8  mandorla,3  and  that  a  globe-mandorla 
encloses  an  Eastern  throne  on  the  central  panel  of  the  lost  antependium  of  St.  Denis 
(Fig.  24). 

The  most  common  misunderstanding  of  the  globe-mandorla,  which  in  this  case 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  Carolingian  period,  shows  the  Saviour  seated,  not  on  the  upper 
rim  of  the  globe,  but  on  the  lower  arc  of  the  mandorla.  This  confusion  may  have 
originated  in  the  manuscript  schools  of  Northern  France,  where  we  have  already  noted  a 
tendency  to  mix  iconographic  types.  On  a  page  in  the  Gospels  from  St.  Vaast  d' Arras 
(c.  1000),  now  in  Boulogne,"  the  Saviour  is  seated  on  the  lower  arc  of  a  pointed  mandorla, 
placed  in  the  center  of  an  arch,  and  a  small  globe  containing  a  scabellum  is  placed  below 
His  knees. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  this  perverted  formula  may  have  been,  it  was  copied  so 
frequently  by  artists  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  that  it  constitutes  an  almost  new 
iconographic  type.     One  of  the  earliest  preserved  examples  in  sculpture  is  found  on  the 

■Goldschmidt,  op.  cit.,  II,  no.  34,  p.  24. 

Reproduced  in  Gelis-Didot  and  Laffillee,  op.  cit.,  pi.  32.  The  throne  on  which  the  Virgin  is  seated,  which  curves 
outward  at  the  back,  is  apparently  a  late  survival  of  a  local  feature  peculiar  to  this  region  of  Southern  France  1  he 
same  curving  back  appears  on  a  late  Merovingian  manuscript  of  the  early  IX  century  from  the  abbey  of  Ste.- 
Croix  at  Poitiers  (Cahier,  Nouveaux  melanges  d'archtologie,  Ivoires,  Paris,  1874,  p.  112;  Beissel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-151), 
where  the  mandorla  behind  the  Majestas  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  St.-Savin  fresco.  Greek 
letters  appear  on  this  manuscript  and  the  ultimate  source  of  this  feature  of  curving  arms  is  Eastern.  The  same  type 
of  throne  with  high  back  and  curving  arms  is  found  in  Gr.  MS.  510  (fol.  67b,  Vision  of  Isaiah),  (Omont,  Facsimiles 
des  manuscrits  grecs,  pi.  XXV). 

3On  an  Old  Testament  page  in  the  Bible  of  Roda  (fol.  45),  Christ  is  shown  standing  in  a  pointed  figure  S  man- 
dorla (Neuss,  Katalanische  Bibelillustration ,  fig.  95). 

'Boulogne,  Municipal  Library,  MS.  no.  9,  fol.  I  (.Friend  Photograph). 
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lintel  of  St.-Genis-des-Fontaines,  a  Catalan  relief  dated  by  an  inscription  1020-21  (Fig.  40). 
The  Redeemer  is  seated  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  mandorla,  and  the  globe  below  has 
diminished  to  a  mere  segment  of  a  circle.  This  segment,  or  crescent  shaped  arc,  which  is 
only  large  enough  to  contain  a  footstool,  breaks  out  into  foliate  ornament  at  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  mandorla.  An  angel  on  either  side  supports  both  the  arc  and  the 
mandorla,  whereas  in  earlier  monuments  the  mandorla  alone  was  supported.  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  artist  considered  the  whole  motif,  which  approximates  a  figure  8  in  outline, 
as  a  mandorla,  and  that  he  has  lost  all  conception  of  the  globe  of  heaven  as  a  seat. 

A  typical  French  example  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  43,  a  page  from  the  Bible  of  St.- 
Aubin  at  Angers,  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Saviour  is  en- 
throned on  the  lower  arc  of  a  broad  circular  mandorla,  which  is  larger  than  the  globe. 
Although  the  artist  has  confused  the  iconographic  type,  the  original  meaning  of  the  globe 
has  not  been  lost,  as  on  the  St.-Genis  lintel.  This  is  again  shown  on  a  page  of  the  Catalan 
Bible  of  Farfa  (Fig.  44),  a  manuscript  which  has  furnished  an  example  of  every  type  of 
Majestas  Domini  that  we  have  thus  far  studied.  In  this  instance  the  artist  has  inserted 
a  bolster  at  the  intersection  of  the  double  circles.  The  persistence  of  the  version  through- 
out the  Romanesque  period  is  demonstrated  by  a  late-twelfth-century  Limoges  enamelled 
casket  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  45) '  where  a  frontal  Virgin  with  the  Child  is  seated 
on  the  mandorla. 

For  our  purposes  this  distorted  version  of  the  original  St.  Denis  prototype  is  especially 
important,  since  it  explains  the  motif  shown  on  the  two  painted  antependia  in  the  Barcelona 
Museum  (Figs.  1,  2).  In  both  panels  the  Saviour  sits  on  the  mandorla  and  not  on  the 
upper  rim  of  the  globe.  In  Fig.  1  the  globe-mandorla  is  elliptical,  and  in  Fig.  2  perfect 
circles  are  shown.  The  Saviour's  feet  rest  on  a  curving  arc  of  the  earth,  with  growing 
ferns  underneath,  and  His  right  hand,  in  Fig.  2,  holds  the  circular  disc  or  ball  of  the  world. 
The  usual  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  are  omitted,  but  the  rosettes  in  the  corners  are  an 
obvious  reminiscence  of  the  stars  found  on  the  gold  book-cover  of  St.  Emmeran.  The 
globe-mandorla,  however,  is  identical  with  that  found  in  such  monuments  as  the  Bible  of 
St.-Aubin,  the  Bible  of  Farfa,  and  the  Limoges  casket. 

(D)    The  Ball  of  the  World 

Before  closing  our  discussion  it  would  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  ball  of  the 
world,  held  in  the  right  hand  of  Christ  in  Fig.  2.  The  presence  of  this  feature  on  our 
altar-frontal  is  further  proof  of  Carolingian  tradition  in  the  Romanesque  art  of  Catalonia, 
since  it  is  first  found  in  the  school  of  Tours,  where  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  sphere  or 
disc,  held  between  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger.2  That  this  object  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  ball  of  the  world,  a  symbol  of  God's  power  over  the  universe,  controlled  and  gov- 
erned by  His  hand,  is  supported  by  a  verse  of  Alcuin,  which  describes  the  right  hand  of 
God    as    "Dextera  quai  patris  mundum  ditione  gubernat.3      This  interpretation    of   the 

■Acquired  in  1851  at  the  sale  of  the  Sharpe  collection,  Edinborough,  J.-J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot,  Les  imaux 
limousins  a  fond  vermicule,  Rev.  Arch.,  VI,  1906,  reprint,  p.  15. 

2C/.  Lothaire  Gospels  (Boinet.,  op.  tit.,  pi.  XXXI),  Gospels  of  Dufay  (ibid.,  pi.  LVI),  and  the  Gospels  of  Le  Mans 
(fig.  20). 

3Alcuini  carm.  70  (J.  von  Schlosser,  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der  karolingischen  Kunst,  no.  1057,  4,  p.  399). 
The  entire  sentence  reads: 

Dextera  quae  patris  mundum  ditione  gubernat, 
Et  natum  caelos  proprium  transvexit  in  altos. 

This  verse  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  world  as  a  ball  or  sphere,  held  in  the  hand,  and  may  have 
been  employed  to  describe  merely  a  blessing  hand.  In  the  Gospels  of  St.  Emmeran  of  Charles  the  Bald  (870)  a 
blessing  hand,  without  the  circular  object,  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  almost  identical  with  that  quoted  above — 
"dextera  haec  Patris,  mundum  dictione  gubernans"  (Swarzenski,  Regensburger  Malerei,  pi.  V,  fig.  13,  p.  71).  However, 
the  absence  of  the  circular  object  does  not  affect  the  significance  of  the  inscription. 
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motif  as  a  ball  of  the  'world  is  further  strengthened  by  the  Majestas  page  of  the  Gerona 
Beatus  (Fig.  31)  where  the  ball  is  plainly  labelled  as  a  world  (MUNDUS).  Moreover,  in 
the  ivory  shown  in  Fig.  41  the  object  held  in  the  blessing  hand  is  carved  as  a  sphere  and 
not  as  a  disc.1 

The  circular  object  has  also  been  interpreted  as  the  Host  or  Eucharistic  wafer,2 
introduced  during  the  Carolingian  period  as  a  result  of  the  Eucharistic  controversy.  In 
831-833  Radbertus  Paschasius,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  published  a  monograph,  De  corpore  et 
Sanguine  Domini,  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.3  The 
widespread  adoption  of  the  conclusions  of  Radbertus,  that  the  Eucharistic  wafer  was  the 
palpable  symbol  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  may  have  influenced  the  artist-monks 
of  the  school  of  Tours.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  sphere  or  disc  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Bible  of  Vivien  (Fig.  21)  it  is  inscribed  with  the  Constantinian  monogram. 
In  the  St.  Gall  manuscript  shown  in  Fig.  33  a  cross  appears  on  the  disc,4  and  on  the 
Majestas  page  of  the  Gospel  Book  of  St.  Bernward  (Fig.  34)  Christ  holds  in  His  right  hand 
a  large  circle  which  contains  the  Lamb  of  God. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  both  interpretations  were  current  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  The  presence  of  the  Constantinian  monogram,  the  cross,  and  the  Lamb 
would  strongly  favor  the  theory  of  the  Eucharistic  wafer;  the  Gerona  Beatus,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  clearly  that  the  tenth-century  Spanish  artist  conceived  the  motif  as  a  ball 
of  the  world.  For  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  this  typical  Tours  feature  was 
freely  adopted  by  Spanish  artists.  It  is  found  not  only  in  the  tenth  century,  as  in  the 
Codex  Vigilanus  and  the  Codex  Aemilianensis  (Figs.  29,  30),  but  also  on  a  Gospel  page  in 
the  Farfa  Bible  (Fig.  12)  ,6  on  the  Catalan  standard  of  Sant  Od  (1095-1122),  from  La  Seo 
d'Urgel,6  and  on  our  Barcelona  panel. 

(E)    The  Globe  of  the  Earth 

The  arc  or  segment  of  the  earth-globe,  filled  with  growing  leaves,  which  serves  as  a 
footstool  in  both  Barcelona  panels  (Figs.  1, 2),  is  another  feature  which  is  ultimately  derived 
from  Carolingian  models.  An  early  example  of  its  use  is  found  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  in  the  school  of  Tours.  In  the  Gospels  of  Priim'  the  arc  intersects  the 
globe  of  heaven,  on  which  the  Saviour  is  seated,  and  underneath  appear  stars,  clouds,  and 
a  large  rosette.     The  presence  of  the  arc  in  this  manuscript  may  be  explained  as  a  late 

'Goldschmidt  (op.  cit.,  II,  p.  24)  describes  the  sphere  as  a  "Weltkugel." 

2I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Friend.  Leprieur  proposes  the  same  explanation  (Michel,  Histoire  de  Vart, 
I,  p.  354). 

3Migne,  Patr.  lat.,  120,  coll.  1267-1350;  Henry  O.  Taylor,  The  Mediaeval  Mind,  London,  1914,  I,  pp.  225ff; 
Max  Manitius,  Geschichte  der  lateinischen  Literatur  des  Miltelalters,  Munich,  1911,  pp.  403-404. 

4The  cross  appears  also  on  the  circular  disc  held  in  the  blessing  hand  of  the  Saviour  on  the  South  French  manu- 
script in  the  cathedral  of  Auxerre  (Gaz.  arch.,  1887,  pi.  20;  Male,  op.  cit.,  fig.  3).  The  Virgin  holds  a  large  ball  in  her 
left  hand,  inscribed  with  a  cross,  on  a  page  from  an  Xl-XII-eentury  manuscript  at  Cologne,  which  Beissel  terms  a 
" Reichsapfel"  (St.  Beissel,  Geschichte  der  Verehrung  Marias  in  Deulschland,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1909,  fig.  64,  p. 
158).  In  later  Ottoman  manuscripts  the  Emperor  holds  a  large  ball  inscribed  with  the  cross,  symbolical  of  his  power 
and  dominion  over  the  world.     In  this  case  the  ball  with  the  cross  cannot  but  be  interpreted  as  the  ball  of  the  world. 

'According  to  Prof.  Wilhelm  Neuss  the  circular  object  (Weltscheibe)  does  not  signify  the  wafer  but  the  ball  of 
the  world;  he  quotes  an  interesting  example  of  its  use  in  the  Bible  of  Roda,  where  the  ball  is  held  in  the  hand  of 
Noah  (Neuss,  Katalanische  Bibelillustration,  p.  42). 

6For  a  reproduction  of  this  standard  see  Amiari,  Institut  d'Estudis  Catalans,  VI,  frontispiece,  pp.  755  ff. 
Literary  notices  prove  that  such  standards  were  employed  in  the  XI  century  in  Catalonia.  They  were  carried 
before  ecclesiastics  in  church  assemblies,  were  hung  behind  the  altar  in  parish  churches,  and  were  used  as  a  rallying 
point  for  citizens  in  time  of  war. 

'Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XXXVI. 
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Fig.  40 — St.-Genis-des-Fontaines:     Lintel  with  Catalan  Relief.     Dated  10 


Fig.  41 — Berlin,  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  Museum:  Ivory  Re- 
liquary Cover.      XI  Century 


Fig.  42 — New  York,  Demotte  Coll.  :     Page  from  a  North  French 
or  Belgian  MS.     XII  Century 
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Hellenistic  survival  or  an  Eastern  importation.1  In  the  majority  of  Tours  manuscripts, 
however,  the  feet  rest  on  a  small  patch  of  earth,  painted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  globe 
(cf.  Fig.  21),2  and  in  the  school  of  St.  Denis  a  square  Eastern  scabellum  is  much  more 
popular.  The  globe  of  the  earth  as  a  complete  circle  appears  on  the  gold  book-cover  of 
St.  Emmeran  (Fig.  25),  and  this  version,  as  we  have  already  noted,  spread  to  other  schools 
subject  to  French  influence.3 

The  arc  as  a  footstool  was  employed  less  frequently  in  the  West  Frankish  regions 
of  Europe  than  the  complete  circle.  During  the  twelfth  century,  however,  the  arc  is 
common  in  Catalonia,  as  shown  by  the  St.  Martin  panel  from  Montgrony,4  the  Gospels 
of  Perpignan,5  and  a  page  of  the  Crucifixion  on  a  Missal  in  the  cathedral  of  Tortosa.6 
In  the  last  example,  a  manuscript  which  shows  many  Carolingian  features,  St.  John  and 
the  Virgin  stand  on  small  earth  segments,  and  the  arc  also  appears  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
The  use  of  growing  leaves,  which  in  our  panels  curl  slightly  at  the  tips,  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  early-eleventh-century  Gospel  Book  of  St.  Bernward  (Fig.  34),  where  small 
sprigs  cover  the  segment  of  the  earth.  On  a  page  from  a  twelfth-century  manuscript  in 
the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Madrid7  the  arc  is  not  employed,  but  foliate  ornament 
appears  under  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 

(F)    Summary 

Our  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  globe-mandorla  in  the  Middle  Ages  has  shown  that 
this  motif,  which  originated  during  the  ninth  century,  was  derived  from  pre-Carolingian 
elements.  From  the  Latin  globe  type,  the  Eastern  mandorla,  and  the  Orientalized 
Western  version  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  Carolingian  artists  of  Tours  and 
Rheims  invented  a  new  formula  for  the  Majestas  Domini.  Three  distinct  Carolingian 
variants  appear  almost  simultaneously,  and  from  these,  about  the  year  870,  a  new 
iconographic  type  evolved  in  the  eclectic  school  of  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

The  St.  Denis  globe-mandorla,  in  which  the  Saviour  is  seated  at  the  intersection  of 
globe  and  mandorla,  was  not  only  imitated  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  but  spread 
to  England,  Germany,  Southern  and  Central  France,  and  Spain.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  West  Frankish  kingdom.  In  fact,  it  is 
especially  significant  that  this  version  does  not  appear  in  Italy,8  in  the  art  of  Byzantium, 
or  in  the  fully  developed  schools  of  Ottoman  illumination  which  show  a  strong  Byzantine 
strain.  As  the  early  Latin  globe  type  was  restricted  to  Italy  and  to  regions  which  came 
under  Italian  influence,  so  the  St.  Denis  globe-mandorla  was  confined  to  Capetian  France 
and  to  those  schools  which  came  directly  or  indirectly  under  French  influence. 

'An  arc  or  segment  of  a  circle  is  found  on  Early  Christian  sarcophagi,  as  shown  by  the  Junius  Bassus  sar- 
cophagus, where  a  Caelus  holds  a  semicircular  veil  above  his  head  as  a  footstool  for  the  enthroned  Christ  (De  Waal, 
Sarcophag  des  Junius  Bassus,  Rome,  1900,  frontispiece).  The  use  of  a  curving  arc  as  a  footstool  has  already  been 
noted  in  the  Byzantine  mosaic  of  the  Ascension  in  the  church  of  Hagia  Sophia  at  Salonika,  a  feature  frequently  repeated 
in  later  Byzantine  versions  of  the  Majestas  Domini. 

2Cf.  also  Gospels  of  Lothaire  (Boinet,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XXXI);  Bible  of  Moutier-Grandval  (ibid.,  pi.  XLV). 

3The  complete  circle  as  a  footstool  is  found  in  the  school  of  St.  Gall  (fig.  33),  Cologne,  Belgium  (fig.  35),  England 
and  Northern  France  (fig.  26),  in  French  frescoes  of  the  XII  century  (fig.  36),  and  in  Catalonia  (Theoria  Ms., 
Barcelona,  Crown  Archives,  The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  fig.  14).  An  early  and  unusual  example  of  the  complete  circle 
appears  on  a  LX-century  Boulogne  manuscript  where  the  circular  globe  is  filled  with  human  heads  (Boulogne, 
Municipal  Library,  MS.  no.  106,  fol.  lb.). 

'The  Art  Bulletin,  V,  4,  fig.  I. 

Hbid.,  fig.  16. 

Hbid.,  fig.  33. 

' Ibid.,  fig.  36. 

8During  the  XH-century,  however,  French  inconographic  types  occasionally  penetrated  into  Italy.  The 
Saviour  is  seated  within  a  figure  8  mandorla,  of  the  Vivien  Bible  type,  on  a  stone  altar-frontal  at  Bardone  (Venturi, 
Storia,  III,  fig.  116). 
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The  extent  and  power  of  French  influence  in  Western  Europe  from  the  ninth  through 
the  twelfth  century  is  clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  Carolingian  globe-mandorla  variants 
found  in  Spain.  Confused  and  misunderstood  versions  of  the  Tours  types  have  been 
noted  in  the  Mozarabic  manuscripts  of  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century  (Codex  Vigil- 
anus,  Aemilianensis,  Gerona  Beatus).  The  St.  Denis  version,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
appear  in  Leon-Castile  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  its  use  becomes  widespread  in 
manuscripts,  ivories,  and  goldsmith's  work.  It  is  thus  a  relatively  late  importation  into 
the  Old  Kingdom,  whereas  it  was  found  at  least  a  century  earlier  in  Catalonia.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  St.  Denis  version  was  employed,  although  often  in  a  misunder- 
stood form,  on  Catalan  monuments  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  (lintel  of  St.- 
Genis-des-Fontaines,  Bible  of  Farfa,  Ripoll  manuscript,  Gospels  of  Perpignan,  Barcelona 
antependia)  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  of  French  iconography  on  the  art 
of  the  Marca  Hispanica. 

Yet  Spain  was  not  dominated  solely  by  the  art  of  Carolingian  France.  Italian 
influence  is  clearly  evident  in  the  use  of  the  Hellenistic  globe  type  (Bible  of  Farfa,  Gerona 
Homilies  of  Bede) ;  Eastern  influence  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the  Byzantine  rainbow  arch 
(Ascension,  Bible  of  Farfa);  and  the  Orientalized  Western  version,  common  elsewhere 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  appears  as  late  as  the  year  900  in  the  school  of  the 
Asturias  (Morgan  Beatus).  Thus,  nearly  every  media val  formula  for  the  Majestas 
Domini  is  found  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In  fact,  three  of  these,  the  Latin  globe,  the 
Byzantine  rainbow  arch,  and  the  St.  Denis  globe-mandorla,  each  derived  from  a  different 
source,  appear  simultaneously  on  the  pages  of  the  same  Catalan  manuscript,  the  Bible 
of  Farfa. 

Our  study  of  these  mediseval  versions  of  the  Majestas  Domini  therefore  serves  a 
two-fold  purpose.  It  not  only  explains  the  globe-mandorla  in  our  Barcelona  panels  (a 
misunderstood  variant  of  the  St.  Denis  prototype);  it  also  shows  the  source  of  other 
Majestas  types  which  appear  in  the  art  of  Catalonia  and  Leon-Castile.  The  frequent  use 
of  such  a  variety  of  iconographic  types  demonstrates  the  eclectic  and  derivative  character 
of  mediseval  Spanish  painting. 


Plate  xxii 


Fin.  43 — Angers,  Bibl.   de   la   Yili.e:     Bible  of  St.-Aubin   d'Angers,   Fols.  207 

and  208.    XI  Century 


Fig.    44 — Rome,  Vatican  Li- 
brary:       Page    from   the 
Bible  of  Farfa.     Cod.  Vat.       \ 
Lat.  .5729.     XI  Century 


Fig.  45 — London,  British  Museum:     Limoges  Enamelled  Casket.     Late  XII  Century 


The  Appreciation  of  Art 

By  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  and  Stella  Bloch 

In  any  discussion  of  art  it  must  be  clearly  understood  what  we  mean  by  art.  It  is 
assumed  here  that  art  is  the  symbolic  expression  of  subjective  experience.  The  symbols 
may  consist  of  sounds  (music  and  oral  literature),  written  signs,  especially  lines  (drawing 
and  design),  colors  (painting),  or  masses  (sculpture).  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
correlated  system  of  the  statement  of  concepts  derived  from  objective  experience.  As  no 
complete  separation  of  subjective  and  objective  experience  is  possible,  so  there  is  no 
absolute  distinction  of  science  and  art.  That  the  language  of  both  is  necessarily  symbolic 
will  be  self-evident  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  reproduce  nature  (create  life).  In  so  far 
as  any  statement  is  purely  descriptive  we  cannot  designate  it  as  either  science  or  art: 
mere  description,  whether  verbal  or  visual,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reference  of  things 
described  to  things  known,  requiring  only  the  power  o<"  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
recorder,  and  only  the  power  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  observer. 

Very  many  well-intentioned  persons  at  the  present  day  are  convinced  of  the  de- 
sirability of  awakening  in  the  mass  of  the  people  a  greater  love  of  art,  an  appreciation 
both  of  the  work  of  modern  artists  and  of  ancient  art,  and  are  oppressed  by  their  lack  of 
success,  which  they  sometimes  attribute  to  the  materialism  of  the  age.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  look  back  to  other  times  and  places,  we  find  that  the  objects  which  we  now 
describe  as  works  of  art  possessed  a  general  appeal,  that  no  one  had  to  be  taught  to  like 
them,  and  that  those  who  produced  them  (called  by  us  artists,  but  by  their  contemporaries 
regarded  as  craftsmen)  were  normal  members  of  society,  who  did  not  starve  in  garrets,  but 
without  difficulty  earned  a  reasonable  livelihood.  We  further  observe  that  the  modern 
concept  of  art,  as  implying  an  activity  distinct  from  that  of  life,  or  living,  is  of  very  recent 
origin.     What  do  these  contrasts  mean? 

Before  we  can  go  further  we  must  penetrate  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of 
art,  which  we  regard  as  a  quality  apparent  in  the  handiwork  of  man.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  art:  the  first,  pure  art,  which  is  the  symbol  of  spiritual  vision;  the  second, 
dynamic  art,  which  springs  out  of  man's  passion  and  emotional  experience  on  earth;  the 
third,  apathetic  (uninspired)  or  morbid  art,  which  in  cold  blood  deliberates  on  forms  and 
shapes  and  generates  conventions  or  would-be  symbols  behind  which  there  is  no  meaning, 
or,  having  nothing  to  say,  makes  use  of  already  existing  symbols  only  for  divertissement. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  symbolism  is  quite 
indifferent  in  this  classification.  Hieratic  art  is  not  necessarily  pure,  erotic  art  not  nec- 
essarily impure.  Static  or  formally  monumental  art  may  be  either  pure  or  morbid.  In 
other  words,  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  art  are  not  amenable  to  dimensional  or  ethical 
analysis:  precisely  as  we  cannot  distinguish  a  saint  from  a  sinner  by  his  halo  or  particular 
acts.  Not  merely  all  men,  but  all  things,  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  makes  the 
sun  to  shine  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust:  and  any  point  whatever  in  nature,  any 
theme,  that  is,  may  become  the  determinant  of  spiritual  vision. 

The  ultimate  subject  of  all  pure  or  revealing  art  is  God;  the  nature  of  its  symbolism 
depending  upon  the  way  in  which  God  manifests  or  is  seen  in  modes  of  time  and  space,  in 
other  words,  in  terms  of  national  character.     Each  race  and  age  employs  its  own  idiomatic 
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language,  in  which  are  involved  all  the  associations  of  its  experience  and  all  the  qualities 
inherent  in  its  flesh  and  blood.  Here,  the  artist  is  the  race,  and  genius  is  an  aberration. 
At  one  time  the  whole  art  of  the  race  is  inspired,  at  another  its  whole  art  is  decadent: 
there  are  no  bad  artists  to  contradict  the  former  condition,  and  only  men  of  genius  seem  to 
contradict  the  latter. 

The  subject  of  the  second  kind  of  art  is  man's  experience  on  earth.  This  experience 
is  expressed  in  an  individual  language  according  to  the  particular  associations  of  the 
individual  artist.  All  such  art,  though  it  may  delineate  the  gods,  refers  only  to  man  and 
to  mortal  experience. 

In  the  third  kind  of  art  the  subject  arises  wholly  out  of  personal  and  accidental 
associations;  being  devoid  of  any  urgent  predisposition  and  inherent  necessity,  this  art 
contains  only  an  interest  in  externals.  It  is  spoken  in  a  language  entirely  derived  from 
the  individual  artist's  peculiar  tastes  and  temperament  and  has  therefore  nothing  in 
common  with  humanity.  Inasmuch  as  each  artist  has  his  style,  and  hopes  to  be  original, 
it  is  a  wilful  conventionalization  of  the  artist's  experience — the  designing  of  a  new 
symmetry,  to  which  all  things  he  sees  will  be  forced  to  adhere. 

In  the  modern  search  for  pure  art  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  an  abstract 
art,  without  recognizable  themes  or  forms,  and  having  a  symbolism  devoid  of  all  associa- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  nothing  exists  disembodied,  and  there  can  be  no  spiritual  experience 
which  does  not  arise  in  some  connection,  all  such  attempts  must  be .  known  as 
vain  ambitions.  Art,  indeed,  refers  to  the  infinite :  but  it  speaks  of  the  infinite  only  when 
nature,  the  vehicle  of  the  infinite,  has  been  accepted  in  all  reverence  as  the  word  by  which 
God  reveals  himself. 

It  is  a  further  delusion  to  suppose  that  we  have  already  escaped  from  the  subject  in 
art.  To  some  the  subject  of  a  work  of  art  is  the  story  it  tells;  to  others  it  is  a  moral;  to 
others,  a  dramatic  scheme  of  light  and  shade,  a  color  composition.  Fifty  years  ago  we 
heard  of  such  subjects  as  "The  First  Violin  "  and  "  Deserted."  Now  we  have  "  Studies 
in  Light,"  "Blue  and  Green,"  or  simply  "Study."  It  is  all  the  same,  and  though  we  look 
upon  our  parents  with  compassion  as  sweet  innocents,  and  upon  the  heathen  as  idolaters, 
our  tendency,  under  another  disguise,  is  identical.  In  other  words,  subject  is  inevitable, 
however  sophisticated  its  form,  however  limited  its  appeal.  And,  accordingly,  abstract 
art  is  an  absurd  indirection  and  a  naive  terminology. 

In  times  and  places  in  which  works  of  art  (as  we  now  call  ancient  works  of  life)  were 
universally  appreciated,  it  is  precisely  this  reverence  for  the  subject  matter  that  we  find 
predominant,  A  deeper  necessity  than  that  of  handling  the  brush  created  the  Italian 
Madonnas,  a  deeper  need  than  that  of  divertissement,  the  dramatic  dances  of  India  and 
Java. 

How,  in  our  age,  can  there  be  a  general  appreciation  of  and  a  general  demand  for 
art,  when  there  exists  no  common  ground  of  experience  and  no  common  language  of  ex- 
pression in  any  epic  or  religious  theme  of  universal  appeal?  Under  such  conditions  the 
existence  of  a  national  art,  a  modern  European  art  of  spiritual  vision,  is  impossible.  (Bach 
is  perhaps  the  only  modern  artist  that  has  passed  beyond  genius.)  It  is  true  that  we  have 
available  to  us  the  art  of  the  two  second  orders — the  art  of  genius  and  the  art  of  accident- 
Ought  we  not  to  inculcate,  may  we  not  hope  to  awaken  in  the  masses  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  works  of  genius?  We  ought  not  and  we  may  not.  For  in  this  cult  of  the 
masterpiece  lies  an  essential  and  intriguing  seduction  and  snare.  We,  who  are  not 
geniuses,  shall  imagine  that  we  can  follow  them,  and  we  follow  them  to  our  destruction. 
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In  India  the  master  is  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  sins  of  his  disciples:    judged  in  this 
way,  how  shall  the  European  genius  be  forgiven? 

And  as  for  the  work  of  the  mass  of  individual  artists,  each  relating  his  own  experience 
in  his  own  way,  their  work  may  be  of  importance  to  themselves,  but  how  can  it  be  of  im- 
portance to  many  or  all  of  us?  Its  character  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  artist's  own 
peculiar  sensibilities,  it  forms  so  often,  indeed,  a  record  of  his  pathology,  that  it  can  play 
no  part  in  common  life.  The  Philistine  people,  who  buy  or  admire  only  such  art  as  they 
like,  and  not  what  they  are  told  is  good,  are  perfectly  right:  all  the  best  art  in  the  world 
was  produced  for  people  who  liked  it.  You  may  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  or 
all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  induce  all  the  people  all  the  time  to  buy 
what  does  not  interest  them;  and  when  they  do  buy  or  pretend  to  admire  a  work  of  art 
that  leaves  them  unmoved,  it  is  only  because  the  artist  has  acquired  fame,  and  to  the  end 
that  they  may  bask  in  a  reflected  glory. 

We  cannot  create  a  living  art  by  taking  thought.  Nor  can  we  persuade  the  people 
at  large  to  appreciate  such  art  as  we  offer  them:  they  have  too  much  good  sense,  and, 
moreover,  are  perfectly  capable  of  producing  art  for  themselves  when  a  necessity  arises, 
as  witness  recent  developments  in  popular  music  and  dancing.  In  precisely  the  same  way 
other  arts  will  come  into  being,  as  the  inevitable  consequents  of  subjective  necessity.  If 
we  suspect  that  anything  of  the  sort  is  happening,  we  need  not  therefore  pull  it  up  by  the 
roots  to  see  if  it  is  growing.  Art,  in  a  practical  sense,  is  nothing  but  technique,  and 
technique  should  be  taught  only  to  those  who  have  occasion  (not  merely  ambition)  to 
practice  a  craft.  We  could  do  very  well  without  schools  of  art  and  without  lectures  on 
the  appreciation  of  art. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  modern  art  cannot  be 
called  pure  art.  Why  then  should  we  not  teach  the  appreciation  of  the  pure  art  of  former 
times  and  other  races,  which  we  protect  in  our  museums? 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  nothing  should  be  taught  except  to  those  who  have 
already  the  capacity  and — what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  ambition — with  the  capacity, 
the  desire,  to  learn.  This  would  certainly  reduce  our  audiences  to  microscopic  dimen- 
sions, and  constitute  a  radical  departure  from  the  ideals  of  universal  compulsory  educa- 
tionists. We  should  at  any  rate  be  able  to  take  our  audiences  more  seriously.  But  should 
we  even  then  presume  to  speak  to  them  of  the  beauty  of  the  works  before  them  and  try  to 
make  them  recognize  it,  assuming  in  ourselves  a  state  of  grace  and  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate this  state  of  grace  to  others?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  teach  the  experience  of 
love.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  teach  the  experience  of  the  infinite:  "the  Knowledge  of  Ideal 
Beauty  cannot  be  acquired." 

Ought  we  not  rather  to  seek  to  relate  the  ancient  works  of  art  to  our  life?  To  a 
majority  the  works  of  ancient  art  seem  to  be  arbitrary  and  meaningless  inventions,  or 
merely  unsuccessful  attempts  at  representation:  not  sufficiently  like  things  that  are 
lovely  in  our  estimation  for  us  to  admire  them,  and  not  understood  as  statements  of 
cosmic  theory  because  their  national  symbolism  is  unfamiliar.  We  have  never  found  that 
any  audience  fails  to  be  interested  in  a  foreign  or  ancient  art  (e.  g.,  the  art  of  India)  when 
its  meaning  and  close  relation  to  life  are  explained.  In  addressing  an  audience  we  should 
avoid  entirely  all  reference  to  beauty.  It  is  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  means  to  given 
ends,  that  they  were  produced.  If  we  can  show  in  what  manner  the  ancient  works  reflect 
a  human  experience  and  serve  intelligible  purposes,  we  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
play  a  part  in  our  own  lives  and  have  enlarged  the  range  of  our  understanding.     For  our 
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own  part,  we  find  it  impossible  to  take  an  interest  in  works  of  art  which  have  no  intelligible 
meaning  and  serve  no  purpose.  The  idea  of  an  art  for  art's  sake  may  imply  the  devotion 
of  the  artist  to  his  task :  if  it  means  a  devotion  to  art  regarded  as  something  other  than 
life,1  the  phrase  is  empty.  The  essential  function  of  the  critic,  then,  is  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  the  work  he  deals  with.  The  archaeologist,  as  critic,  fails  only  in  so  far  as 
he  confines  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  physical  qualities  of  art,  to  the  neglect  of  its 
psychic  environment:  the  sesthetician  and  connoisseur  fail  in  a  much  deeper  way  by 
talking  in  the  air. 

What  we  commonly  mean  by  beauty  is  really  a  question  of  what  attracts  us  in  the 
subject  matter  or  the  physical  material  of  the  symbolic  expression,  and  in  these  matters 
of  taste  we  should  make  up  our  minds  once  and  for  all  that  there  are  no  absolute  criteria. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  take  for  granted  the  tastes  and  natural  predispositions  of  those 
whose  art  we  study,  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  study. 

The  artist  working  under  the  compulsion  of  a  genuine  necessity  has  never  before 
him  the  ambition  to  produce  an  object  which  shall  be  called  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  He 
works  like  an  engineer,  endeavoring  to  produce  an  object  that  shall  successfully  fulfill 
its  purpose,  and  if  the  art  be  pure,  this  purpose  is  never  exclusively  his  own  and  private 
purpose:  the  object  is  to  be  a  means  towards  a  recognized  and  generally  desired  state  of 
mind. 

The  theory  of  beauty  is  a  special  branch  of  philosophy.  The  artist  and  the  layman 
should  be  wholly  guided  by  their  common  needs  and  tastes. 

■Th.  Gautier:     "  a  labor  freed  from  any  care  save  that  of  beavity  in  itself." 


REVIEWS 

Catalogue  of  the  Rebecca  Darlington  Stoddard  Collection  of  Greek  and  Italian  Vases  in  Yale 
University.  By  Paul  V.  C.  Baur.  xi.  311  pp.  Illustrations.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press; 
London.  Humphrey  Milford.  1922.    $10.00. 

This  collection  of  vases  was  carefully  assembled  by  Dr.  Paul  Arndt  of  Munich  some 
years  ago  and  bought  for  Yale  University  with  a  fund  presented  by  Mrs.  Stoddard,  who 
unfortunately  died  before  she  saw  its  beautiful  arrangement  in  appropriate  cases  in  the 
President's  Reception  Room.  A  preliminary  catalogue  was  published  by  Professor  Baur 
and  now  we  have  the  handsome  final  publication,  well  printed  on  good  paper.  Most 
fortunate  is  it  to  have  illustrations  in  eighteen  plates  by  the  hand  of  Reichhold,  the  most 
expert  modern  draughtsman  of  scenes  on  Greek  vases.  The  reproductions  in  the  118 
figures  are  not  always  successful.  Some  are  so  indistinct  that  nothing  at  all  of  the  scene 
can  be  recognized.  But  Professor  Baur  has  done  his  work  in  a  most  scholarly  and 
scientific  manner  and  has  produced  an  ideal  catalogue  with  much  original  material.  It  is 
certainly  the  best  catalogue  of  a  Greek  vase  collection  that  has  so  far  appeared  in  America, 
and  it  will  hold  its  own  with  the  European  catalogues  of  vases.  As  the  collection  is 
representative  of  almost  all  varieties  of  Greek  and  Roman  vases  and  is  especially  rich  in 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  wares,  the  reader  will  get  a  good  idea  of  the  whole  history  of 
ancient  vases.  Professor  Baur  discusses  675  specimens,  including  inkwells,  banks, 
lanterns,  lamps,  under  forty-four  main  divisions,  some  with  several  sub-divisions,  and 
gives  a  detailed  and  useful  index  at  the  end.  The  divisions  are  as  follows:  Prehistoric 
Egyptian  pottery,  Prehistoric  pottery  from  Asia  Minor,  Cypriote  pottery,  Mycenaean 
(Late  Minoan  III)  period,  Geometric  period,  Unglazed  stamped  ware,  Rhodian  ware, 
Graeco-Egyptian  Faience  ware,  Laconian  (Cyrenaic)  ware,  Proto-Corinthian  ware,  Corin- 
thian ware,  Attic  black-figured  ware,  Attic  red-figured  ware,  Attic  vases  in  the  form  of 
various  objects,  Boeotian  ware,  Moulded  ware,  Late  Greek  ware,  Early  Italian  ware, 
Etruscan  Bucchero  ware,  Italo-Ionic  and  Ionic  ware,  Early  Apulian  ware,  Apulian  red- 
figured  ware,  Gnathian  ware,  Apulian  ware  with  yellow  slip,  Canosa  ware  with  white  slip, 
Miscellaneous  Apulian  ware,  Early  Lucanian  ware,  Lucanian  red-figured  ware,  Calenian 
ware,  Campanian  ware  from  Teanum  Sidicinum,  Italian  red-figured  ware,  Late  Etruscan 
relief  ware,  Italian  and  Sicilian  ware  (Hellenistic  period),  Asci  and  Gutti,  Black-glazed 
ware  (Greek  or  Italian  under  Greek  influence),  Black-glazed  Southern  Italian  ware, 
Stamped  black-glazed  ware,  Black-glazed  Greek  ware  (Hellenistic  period),  Black-glazed 
Hellenistic  ware  with  applied  white  paint,  Terra  Sigillata,  Roman  and  Roman  provincial 
ware,  Early  Christian  ware,  Lamps. 

The  Introduction  gives  the  layman  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope  and  importance 
of  the  Stoddard  Collection,  and  is  an  interesting,  scholarly,  brief  history  of  Greek  and 
Italian  vases  as  based  on  the  vases  at  Yale  University.  Professor  Baur  is  altogether  too 
modest  if  he  thinks  that  this  introduction  is  for  laymen  only,  for  students  of  art  and  even 
specialists  will  benefit  from  reading  the  many  important  observations  there.  I  cannot 
agree  that  "the  excavations  of  the  British  at  Sparta  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  in 
Laconia  and  probably  at  Sparta  itself  was  manufactured  black-figured  ware  which  for- 
merly went  under  the  name  of  Cyrenaic  pottery"  (p.  7).     It  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
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beyond  doubt  that  the  famous  Arcesilaus  cylix  with  a  typical  Cyrenaic  scene  was  made  in 
Laconia.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Hambidge's  investigations,  important  as  they  are,  are 
"absolutely  original."  I  have  seen  many  of  his  general  ideas  in  books  published  even  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  is  interesting  to  have  so  many  of  the  Yale 
vases  analysed  by  Hambidgean  principles.  We  should  probably,  as  Buschor  has  shown, 
restrict  the  term  "rhyta"  (p.  13)  to  drinking-horns  with  a  hole  in  the  end  and  speak  of 
other  such  vases  as  plastic  vases. 

In  the  Catalogue  it  would  be  very  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  parallels  cited,  as, 
for  example,  for  the  Rhodian  helmeted  head  (no.  66),  the  specimen  from  Corinth  which  I 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  X,  1906,  pp.  421-423,  where  many 
parallels  are  given.  But  enough  parallels  are  cited  by  Baur  to  explain  thoroughly  any 
particular  type.  Much  more  literature  could  be  cited  (p.  56)  on  Laconian-Cyrenaic  ware : 
Revue  Archeologique,  XX,  1912,  pp.  88-105,  XXI,  1913,  pp.  418  ff.;  Jahreshefte,  IX,  1907, 
pp.  36-58;  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  XXVIII,  1908,  pp.  175  ff.;  and  Chase,  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  XXV,  1921,  pp.  Ill  ff.  (for  the  vase  from  Sardis).  Concerning 
such  miniature  children's  oenochoes  as  no.  142  there  are  many  articles,  some  even  con- 
necting these  vases  with  the  festival  of  the  Pitchers  or  with  some  child's  game  such  as 
Tom  Tiddler's  Ground  (Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  XLI,  1921,  p.  139).  For  no.  40  one 
can  now  refer  to  Courby,  Bibliotheque  des  E  coles  Francoises  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome,  CXXV, 
1922,  p.  487,  an  important  monograph  which  appeared  too  late  for  Professor  Baur  to  use. 
The  fish  plates  (nos.  344-346)  are  probably  Campanian  and  the  reader  would  like  to  have 
the  species  of  fish  identified.  But  it  is  not  necessary  in  a  catalogue  to  have  a  complete 
bibliography.  In  an  English  book  it  might  be  well,  however,  to  refer  to  the  English 
edition  of  Buschor. 

We  close  with  a  wish  that  America  may  produce  more  such  good  catalogues  of  our 
ancient  vases,  for  good  catalogues  are  among  the  most  important  scientific  publications 
which  an  archaeologist  can  produce  and  are  a  real  test  of  scholarship. 

David  M.  Robinson 


The  Uses  of  Symbolism  in  Greek  Art.   By  Janet  M.  Macdonald.    hi,  56  pp.   Chicago.  1922. 

This  is  an  interesting,  though  not  very  original  dissertation  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Much  more  has  been  done  in  studying  symbolism  in  Greek  art  than  Miss  Macdonald 
knows.  She  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  enormous  amount  of  material  in  Greek 
inscriptions  and  especially  in  late  Greek  Asia  Minor  art,  and  she  does  not  carry  on  her 
subject  to  Roman  times,  where  the  material  is  more  abundant  (cf.  Macchioro,  II  simbolismo 
nelle  figurazioni  sepolcrali  romane,  Memorie  R.  Ace.  di  Na-poli,  1911).  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  best  Greek  art  to  avoid  symbolism  and  every  thorough  student  of  art  has 
realized  that  Greek  art  is  the  great  example  of  non-symbolic  art.  That  is  the  greatness  of 
Greek  art.  As  Miss  Macdonald  says,  "the  Greek  artistic  mind  (to  a  degree  known  to  no 
other  nation)  had  the  power  of  concrete  visualisation  and  of  self-expression  in  physically 
real  terms  capable  of  direct  pictorial  representation.  The  Greek  mind  thought  in  terms 
of  what  actually  was  in  order  to  suggest  vividly  and  immediately  what  actually  might  be. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Greek  art  does  not  feel  exotic  nor  become  antiquated. 
It  constitutes  one  of  its  chief  claims  to  be  a  salutary  influence  and  a  great  teacher  for  artists 
today." 
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The  subject  of  symbolism  is  divided  logically  under  the  following  heads  (but  the 
material  is  treated  in  a  most  higgledy-piggledy  manner).  Chap.  I,  Introduction.  Chap. 
II,  Various  Classes  of  Symbols,  Group  I:  Attributive,  Representative,  Canting,  Com- 
mercial, Agonistic,  Personification,  Concrete  Objects;  Group  II:  Personification,  Pure 
abstractions,  Allegory,  Analogy,  Physical  terms  for  spiritual  ideas,  Cause  for  effect,  Effect 
for  cause;  Group  III:  Apotropaic,  Necrological,  Astronomical.  Chap.  Ill,  The  Uses  of 
Symbolism — i,  Identification:  Of  deities,  of  demi-gods  and  heroes,  Of  occupations,  Of 
race,  Of  time,  Of  place,  Of  mint,  Of  monetary  value — ii,  System  of  Shorthand :  To  indicate 
landscape,  To  suggest  a  narrative — iii,  Expression  of  Abstract  Ideas  and  Emotions — iv, 
Allusion  to  Historical  Events — v,  Protection  against  Evil.  Chap.  IV,  Relation  of  Symbols 
to  the  Medium:  Sculpture  in  the  round,  Relief  sculpture,  Vase-painting,  Major  art  of 
painting,  Coins,  Gems,  Terra  cottas,  Architecture.  Chap  V,  Comparison  of  Greek 
Symbolism  with  the  Symbolism  of  other  Countries — i,  Obvious  Similarities — ii,  Differ- 
ences— iii,  Reasons  for  Differences. 

I  have  noticed  very  few  bad  breaks.  The  name  of  the  author  of  La  Peinture  Antique 
is  Girard,  not  Gerard.  The  Vatican  Demosthenes  is  not  a  so-called  Demosthenes  (p.  19) 
and  it  is  bad  logic  to  argue  from  this  statue  that  "in  later  times  a  literary  man  was  identified 
by  his  scroll"  when  the  scroll  is  a  modern  incorrect  restoration  and  in  the  original  statue 
the  hands  were  clasped  (cf.  Art  and  Archeology,  I,  1914,  pp.  47  ff.). 

David  M.  Robinson 


Figurative  Terra-Cotta  Revetments  in  Etruria  and  Latium  in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Centuries  B.  C. 
By  E.  Douglas  Van  Buren.  x,  74  pp.,  32  Pls.,  Double  and  Triple.   New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton,  1921.  $7.00. 

The  long  residence  of  Mrs.  Van  Buren  in  Italy,  due  to  her  attachment  to  the  British 
School  as  student  and  to  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  by  marriage,  has  given 
her  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  her  archaeological  work  which  she  has  never  neglected. 
Her  taste  in  things  artistic,  coupled  with  her  love  of  things  Latian  and  Etruscan,  makes  her 
particularly  able  to  treat  such  a  subject  as  terra-cotta  decorations. 

Italy  has  not  stopped  excavating  because  of  war  debts,  and  every  year  the  finds  have 
increased.  The  terra-cotta  revetments  from  these  finds  have  been  the  subject  of  various 
articles  by  Mrs.  Van  Buren  and  by  other  scholars  as  well.  But  these  articles  have  appeared 
in  different  periodicals.  It  is  therefore  particularly  advantageous  to  have  the  early 
figurative  terra-cotta  temple  decorations  published  in  one  place  and  given  historical  setting 
and  scientific  description.  No  student  of  archaeology,  especially  of  Etruscan  archaeology, 
can  safely  neglect  a  careful  perusal  of  Mrs.  Van  Buren's  book. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  grouped  into  three  sections,  on  antefixae  (it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  author  in  an  article  later  than  her  book  uses  the  better  word, 
"antefixes"),  akroteria,  and  friezes,  each  preceded  by  a  good  brief  introduction. 

The  antefixes,  located  above  the  eaves  of  a  temple,  portrayed  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy,  such  as  harpies  and  satyrs.  No  divinity  was  taken  as  a  subject  for  an  antefix 
in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C.  A  favorite  theme  was  the  Gorgon  head,  with  its 
staring  eyes  and  with  tongue  hanging  from  the  mouth.  There  are  so  many  female  heads 
used  as  antefixes  that  the  entire  type  has  been  given  the  name  "Juno  Sospita."  This  is  a 
misnomer. 
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The  types  of  acroteria  are  more  varied,  a  natural  consequence  of  their  larger  size 
and  more  individual  location.  Their  arrangement  at  the  angles  of  the  pediments,  three 
at  each  end  of  the  temple,  suggested  a  more  distinct  treatment  than  did  that  of  the  ante- 
fixes,  placed  in  a  long  row  at  the  eaves,  where  similarity  was  seemingly  au  fait.  The 
design  in  the  friezes  was  generally  a  military  procession,  giving  a  common  subject  but  a 
great  variety  of  individual  figures. 

The  molds  and  kilns  for  making  these  terra-cotta  revetments  have  been  discovered 
in  many  of  the  excavations,  and  years  ago  large  numbers  of  the  molds  and  terra-cottas 
found  their  way  to  the  museums  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  terra- 
cottas for  many  years  did  not  get  the  attention  they  deserved,  and  museum  publications 
failed  to  give  illustrations  of  those  they  had.  The  fine  plates  in  the  back  of  Mrs.  Van 
Buren's  book  make  it  especially  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Professor  Robinson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  reviewing  this  book  of  Mrs. 
Van  Buren's  in  Art  and  Archceology  (XIV,  1922,  pp.  110-111),  notes  a  few  mistakes,  which, 
as  he  says,  are  minor  defects,  but  which,  in  a  work  that  is  an  important  piece  of  research, 
must,  of  course,  be  noticed.  In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  Professor  Robinson's 
long  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  (XXVII,  1923,  pp. 
1-22),  entitled  Etruscan-Camyanian  Antefixes  and  other  Terra-Cottas  from  Italy  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  illustrated  with  twenty-seven  figures  in  the  text.  This  article  supple- 
ments, and  corrects  here  and  there,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Van  Buren,  and  it  should  be  consulted 

by  students  along  with  the  book  here  reviewed. 

R.  V.  D.  Magoffin 
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FIG   l— Modena,  Cathedral:     Archivolt  on  the  Porta  della  Pescheria  (Photo.  A.  K.  Porter) 


Fig.  2— Modena,  Cathedral:     Central  Detail  of  the  Archivolt  on  the  Porta  della  Pbscheeia  [Photo. 

A.  K.  Porter) 


Modena,  Bari,  and  Hades 

By  Roger  Sherman  Loomis 

N  the  Porta  della  Pescheria  of  Modena  cathedral  there  is  an  archivolt 
(Fig.  I)1  depicting  a  scene  from  Arthurian  legend  which  is  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy,  both  as  to  date  and  as  to  the  precise  sub- 
ject. We  see  in  the  centre  a  castle  with  a  central  tower,  on  which  are 
suspended  a  spear  and  shield  (Fig.  2).  Within  the  castle  are  a  man 
labeled  Mardoc  and  a  woman,  Winlogee,  both  apparently  in  an  agitated 
state.  Around  the  castle  is  an  expanse  of  water;  there  seem  to  be  two  entrances,  and  at 
the  head  of  each  stands  a  barbican.  Before  the  left  barbican  a  great  ruffian,  Burmaltus, 
swings  his  baculum  cornutum,  or  baston  cornu.  Against  him  ride  Artus  de  Bretania, 
Isdernus,  and  an  unnamed  knight.  From  the  right  barbican  there  sallies  forth  a  knight 
Carrado,  and  against  him  ride  Galvaginus,  Galvariun,  and  Che.  It  is  easy  to  recognize 
in  Artus,  Isdernus,  Galvaginus,  and  Che  the  well-known  Arthur,  Ider,  Gawain,  and  Kay 
of  the  romances.     But  the  identity  of  the  others  has  never  been  determined. 

Foerster,  who  first  brought  this  sculpture  to  the  attention  of  Arthurian  scholars  in 
1898,2  and  practically  all  the  archaeologists  have  assigned  the  carving  to  the  early  twelfth 
century.3  But  recently  two  distinguished  scholars  of  the  Sorbonne  have  pronounced  for  a 
late  date,  M.  Male  for  about  1160/  and  M.  Faral  for  1180  or  even  later."  M.  Faral  has 
never  demonstrated  his  competence  in  archaeological  matters,  and  since  his  dating  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  square  the  facts  with  his  erroneous  theory  of  Arthurian  origins,  it 
may  be  dismissed.  M.  Male,  although  his  contributions  to  archaeology  have  made  him 
deservedly  illustrious,  seems  also  to  be  the  victim  of  bias.  At  any  rate,  he  has  given  no 
reason  for  his  dating  except  an  attempt  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  Modena  facade 
sculptures  on  St.  Denis.6  If  anyone  wishes,  however,  to  be  convinced  of  the  early  date  of 
the  Modena  sculptures,  let  him  turn  to  M.  Male's  own  article.  There  he  will  see  that  the 
St.  Denis  king  of  1140  is  far  more  developed  in  style  than  the  Modena  figures. 

Furthermore,  that  these  sculptures  were  done  between  1099  and  1106  rests  upon  very 
solid  grounds.  A  reliable  and  almost  contemporary  document  specifically  mentions  the 
carving  of  sculptures  between  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  Modena  cathedral  in 
1099  and  the  consecration  in  1 106.'  Professor  Porter  has  shown  that  the  Modena  sculptors 
seem  to  have  studied  the  throne  at  San  Niccola,  Bari,  completed  in  1098,8  and  that  the 
hand  of  Wiligelmus,  master  sculptor  at  Modena,  is  evident  at  Cremona  in  work  begun  in 
1107.'     To  these  arguments  I  may  add  another.     The  armor  worn   by  the  Arthurian 

'For  the  photographs  reproduced  in  this  article  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Arthur  Kingsley 
Porter. 

2Zeitschrift  fur  Romanische  Philologie,  XXII,  243,  526. 

3A.  K.  Porter,  Lombard  Architecture,  I,  436;  G.  Bertoni,  Allcmte  Slorico-Arlistico  del  Duomo  di  Modena,  xviii; 
Venturi,  Sloria  dell'  Arte  Italiana,  III,  160,  164;  G.  von  Vitzthum,  Malerei  und  Plastik  des  Mittelalters,  80;  M. 
Wackernagel,  Plastik  des  XI.  und  XII.  Jahrhunderts  in  Apulien,  119. 

4L 'Art  religieux  au  douzihne  si'ecle,  269  n. 

6B6dier  and  Hazard,  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litte'rature  francaise  (1923),  18. 

^Gazette  des  beaux  arts,  1918,  $5. 

'Bertoni,  Atlante  Storico-Paleografico  del  Duomo  di  Modena,  88. 

^Romanesque  Sculpture  of  the  Pilgrimage  Roads,  I,  66.  ■ 

^Lombard  Architecture,  II,  386  f. 
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knights  at  Modena  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  depicted  in  the  Bible  of  Stephen  Harding 
illuminated  at  Citeaux  in  1109.'  In  both  we  have  the  same  type  of  hauberk  and  the  same 
pennon  attached  to  the  lance.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  helmets,  proving  that  the 
Modena  sculpture  is  the  earlier.  Of  the  six  helmets  represented  at  Modena  five  are  of  a 
pure  conical  type,  giving  the  outline  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whereas  only  one,  that  of 
Che,  shows  a  marked  curve  in  the  back.  In  the  Citeaux  MS.  of  1109  the  proportion  of 
helmets  with  curved  outlines  is  much  higher.  After  1109  the  pure  conical  helmet,  as  long 
in  front  as  in  back,  goes  out  of  fashion.  At  any  rate,  I  have  yet  to  discover  a  single  instance 
of  the  purely  conical  helmet  after  1109.2 

The  dating  of  the  Modena  sculpture  between  1099  and  1106  fits  in  perfectly  with  the 
Bari  connection,  discovered  and  fully  treated  by  Professor  Porter.3  For  San  Niccola, 
begun  in  1087,  must  have  been  far  advanced  to  accommodate  a  papal  council  in  1098. 
To  the  evidence  of  both  architectural  and  sculptural  influences  proceeding  from  Bari  to 
Modena  let  me  add  a  note.  The  resemblance  between  the  archivolt  of  the  Porta  dei 
Leoni  at  Bari  (Figs.  3  and  4)  and  that  of  the  Porta  della  Pescheria  at  Modena  has  often 
been  pointed  out.  In  both  we  see  a  central  stronghold  attacked  from  both  sides  by  gallop- 
ing knights.  It  is  certain  that  the  Bari  subject  is  not  the  same  as  that  at  Modena,  for 
the  water  surrounding  the  castle  and  the  man  and  woman  in  it,  which  we  shall  see  are 
essential  features  of  the  Modena  scene,  are  absent  at  Bari.  Nevertheless,  the  composition 
is  so  similar  as  to  make  the  theory  of  influence  almost  certain.  Mr.  Porter  in  his  monu- 
mental Romanesque  Sculpture  of  the  Pilgrimage  Roads  suggested  hesitantly  that  the  Bari 
sculpture  was  the  later  and  that  therefore,  contrary  to  his  general  theory,  Modena  in  this 
instance  influenced  Bari.1  I  feel  convinced,  however,  that  his  general  theory  holds  good 
here  also.  The  priority  of  the  Bari  archivolt  is  established  by  two  features.  The  knights 
have  no  nasals  to  protect  their  faces,  such  as  we  see  on  the  Modena  relief  and  were  generally 
used  throughout  the  twelfth  century.  More  conclusive  is  the  fact,  so  far  not  observed, 
that  the  one  knight  at  Bari  who  has  adjusted  his  lance  to  the  encounter,  is  not  carrying  it 
hugged  under  his  armpit,  but  is  balancing  it  above  his  shoulder.  Now  this  latter  method 
is  that  found  on  the  Bayeux  Embroidery  of  about  1070.  M.  Lev6  has  shown  in  connection 
with  that  embroidery  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  manipulation  of  the  lance  toward  the 
end  of  the  century;  Modena  shows  the  later  method.6  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  Bari  archivolt  was  studied  by  Wiligelmus  or  his  assistant  and  furnished  him  with  a 
decorative  scheme  which  he  used  at  Modena  a  few  years  later. 

A  more  startling  confirmation  of  the  link  between  these  two  art  centres  I  discovered 
last  December.  I  noted  that  the  Arthurian  names  carved  on  the  Modena  relief  were 
closer  to  the  Breton  than  the  Welsh  forms  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  sculptor  might 
have  picked  up  the  story  from  some  Breton  embarking  from  Bari  on  the  First  Crusade. 
It  was  a  case  of  fishing  for  a  minnow  and  catching  a  whale.  There  was  not  one  Breton 
Crusader:  there  were  probably  a  hundred.  They  did  not  stay  a  few  days:  they  spent 
four  months  of  the  winter  of  1096-7  at  Bari.  Alan  Fergant,  Duke  of  Brittany,  Conan  de 
Lamballe,  Alan,  steward  of  Archbishop  Baldric  of  Dol,  Ralph  de  Gael,  and  Riou  de  Loheac, 
besides  other  Breton  lords,  formed  part  of  the  contingent  of  Robert  Curthose,  Duke  of 

'P.  Clemen,  Romanische  Monumentalmalereien  in  den  Rheinlanden,  164;  A.  Michel,  Histoire  de  I'art,  II,  299. 

2I  discuss  this  matter  more  fully  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Date,  Source,  and  Subject  of  the  Arthurian  Sculp- 
ture at  Modena"  contributed  to  the  forthcoming  Medieval  Studies  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Gertrude  Schoepperle 
Loomis. 

3See  above,  p.  71,  note  8;  also  Art  Studies,  I,  12ff. 

•1,  63-66. 

^Bulletin  monumental,  1913,  130. 
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Fig.  3 — Bari,  San  Niccola:     Detail  of  the  Archivolt  on  the  Porta  dei  Leoni  (Photo.  A.  K.  Porter) 
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Fig.  i — Bari,  San  Niccola:     Detail  of  the  Archivolt  on  the  Porta  dei  Leoni  (Photo.  A.  K.  Porter) 
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Normandy.1  Of  Robert,  William  of  Malmesbury  said  unsympathetically  that  "pecuniam 
infinitam  mimorum  et  nebulonum  sinibus  ingessit,"  "  he  poured  uncounted  riches  into  the 
laps  of  minstrels  and  good-for-nothings."2  Very  probably  among  those  into  whose  laps 
fell  the  largess  of  Duke  Robert  was  the  professional  story-teller  who  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  imagination  of  Wiligelmus  or  his  assistant.  Unquestionably  the  Breton 
minstrels  spoke  in  French  both  for  their  own  lords  and  for  the  group  of  Normans  with 
whom  they  were  in  continual  contact.  Thus  they  could  have  stirred  the  generosity  of 
Duke  Robert  and  at  the  same  time  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the  sculptor  Wiligelmus, 
whose  name  suggests  by  its  form  that  he  also  was  a  Norman,3  and  who  at  any  rate  lived 
in  a  town  which  had  been  ruled  by  Normans  for  sixteen  years.  During  the  four  months 
that  the  Bretons  spent  at  Bari,  the  sculptors  who  later  were  to  work  at  Modena  must  have 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  listening  to  long  tales  of  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

What  was  the  particular  story  which  Wiligelmus  or  his  assistant  found  so  enthralling 
that  he  represented  it  in  stone  the  first  chance  he  had?  Though  the  sculpture  has  been 
known  to  Arthurian  scholars  for  twenty-six  years  and  though  two  partially  correct  in- 
terpretations have  been  given,  the  central  theme,  the  clue  which  gives  meaning  to  the 
whole,  has  never  been  suggested.  The  difficulty  has  lain  in  the  identification  of  the  two 
figures  in  the  castle — Winlogee  and  Mardoc.  Though  the  names  occurred  in  Arthurian 
romance  as  Guenloie  and  Malduc,  no  one  was  able  to  associate  these  names  with  any  situation 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  sculpture.  In  the  last  year  I  began  to  note  several  facts 
which  finally  led  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  I  found  that  Ider,  who  in  the  romance  of 
Yder*  is  represented  as  the  lover  of  Guenloie,  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  a  lover  of  Guinevere.6 
The  same  romance,  while  it  makes  the  hero  the  lover  of  a  queen  named  Guenloie,  actually 
preserves  clear  traces  of  a  tender  relation  between  the  hero  and  Queen  Guinevere.6  I 
noted,  too,  that  the  form  Winlogee  found  its  closest  parallel  in  a  Breton  female  name 
Winlowen  or  Wenlowen.  Now  in  the  De  Ortu  Walwanii  Arthur's  queen  is  actually  called 
Gwendoloena.'  I  became  convinced  at  last  that  the  lady  of  the  Modena  portal  was 
Guinevere  herself. 

Now  any  Arthurian  scholar,  seeing  Guinevere  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  surrounded 
by  waters  and  approached  by  two  entrances,  with  Arthur  and  Gawain  coming  to  the 
rescue,  would  not  need  to  be  told  anything  more.  He  would  know  that  we  have  in  this 
scene  an  early  representation  of  the  abduction  of  Guinevere  by  a  person  who  goes  under 
various  names,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Melwas,  Meleagant,  or,  in  Malory's  Morte 
Darthur,  Mellyagraunce.  This  legend  with  a  hundred  variations  runs  right  through  the 
Gawain  and  Lancelot  cycles,  not  to  mention  the  independent  romances.  By  consulting 
these  versions  of  the  episode  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  rather  fully  the  story  that  was  told 
over  the  wine  in  that  Apulian  port  over  eight  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed  it  is  the  first 
Arthurian  romance.  Crestien  de  Troyes's  Erec,  usually  accorded  that  title,  was  not 
composed  till  seventy  years  later.  Even  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Britain,  which  contains  the  first  extended  account  of  Arthur  that  has  come  down  in 
MS.,  is  forty  years  later  in  date.  The  only  Arthurian  story  which  can  challenge  the 
priority  of  the  abduction  of  Guinevere  as  represented  at  Modena  is  the  Welsh  Kulhwch 

»C.  W.  David,  Robert  Curtkose,  97. 

2Comptes  rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  1890,  208. 

3A.  K.  Porter,  Romanesque  Sculpture,  I,  67. 

4H.  Gelzer,  Der  allfranzbsische  Yderroman. 

Hbid.,  lvi. 

tIbid.,  lvi,  lvii. 

'Edited  J.  D.  Bruce,  85  f. 
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and  Olwen.  This,  curiously  enough,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  very  Alan  Fergant,  Duke 
of  Brittany,  in  whose  train  we  may  safely  place  the  teller  of  the  other  story.  But  whether 
Kulhivch  and  Olwen  belongs  to  the  late  eleventh  or  the  early  twelfth  century  seems  likely 
to  remain  uncertain.     The  tale  told  at  Bari  is  probably  earlier. 

In  outline  this  earliest  Arthurian  romance  would  run  as  follows:1  One  first  of  May 
Winlogee,  the  Queen,  went  out  into  the  meadows  to  gather  flowers.  Her  only  escort  was 
Idem,  and  he  was  unarmed.  Suddenly  out  of  the  woods  rode  a  giant  knight,  Carrado. 
He  seized  the  queen,  flung  her  upon  his  horse,  and  when  Idem  attempted  to  interfere, 
easily  struck  him  down.  Off  he  rode  to  a  castle  among  wide  marshes,  which  was  accessible 
only  by  two  perilous  bridges.  Entering,  he  gave  over  the  queen  to  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
an  enchanter  named  Mardoc.  Meanwhile  Idem  had  given  the  alarm  to  Artus  and  his 
knights,  and  they  had  started  out  in  pursuit,  Idem  not  waiting  to  put  on  a  hauberk. 
Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  marshes,  the  knights  discovered  the  two  bridges.  One  was 
essayed  by  Artus  and  Idem,  but  they  were  held  at  the  entrance  by  the  gigantic  ruffian 
Burmalt,  with  his  brandished  baston  cornu.  The  other  bridge  was  undertaken  by  Galvagin, 
the  greatest  of  Artus's  knights,  his  brother  Galvariun,  and  Che.  Galvagin,  attempting  to 
cross,  met  the  huge  Carrado.  Spurring  against  each  other,  they  encountered  with  a  crash. 
Galvagin  unhorsed  and  slew  Carrado.  He  entered  the  enchanted  castle  of  Mardoc, 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  rescued  Winlogee.  Just  what  happened  to  Mardoc  is  hard 
to  say.  Some  versions  let  him  off  easily;  others  exact  the  death  penalty,  and  I  must  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Now  there  is  much  more  in  this  legend  than  at  first  appears.  Mardoc's  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Medrot,  who  in  the  romances  appears  as  Mordrec  or  Modred.  Under  this 
guise  also  he  abducts  Guinevere,  but,  as  all  know,  according  to  these  versions,  Arthur  does 
not  win  her  back  but  falls  by  Modred's  sword.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  do  so,  for 
Modred  is  no  ordinary  being.  He  is  known  in  Irish  legend  as  Mider,  lord  of  the  Under- 
world, the  Celtic  Hades.  Again,  in  many  forms  of  Arthurian  romance,  the  abductor  of 
Guinevere  is  called,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  Melwas,  Meleagant,  or  Mellyagraunce, 
all  of  which  forms  go  back  to  the  Welsh  Mael-vas,  meaning  Prince  of  Death.2  The  land 
to  which  Guinevere  is  brought  is  spoken  of  in  more  than  one  version  as  the  land  from  which 
no  stranger  returns.  We  see,  then,  that  the  story  told  by  the  Breton  minstrel  at  Bari  in 
1096-7  and  carved  at  Modena  a  few  years  later  is  a  euhemerized  version  of  a  myth  relating 
how,  like  Proserpina,  Guinevere  was  carried  off  by  the  lord  of  Hades,  how,  like  Orpheus, 
her  husband  set  forth  to  bring  her  back,  and  how,  like  Hercules  in  the  Alcestis  legend, 
Gawain  successfully  struggled  with  Death  and  brought  Guinevere  back  to  her  husband. 

These  knights  whom  we  see  carved  on  the  Modena  archivolt  in  armor  and  equipment 
reproduce  the  appearance  of  Bohemund  and  Tancred  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the 
champions  of  the  First  Crusade;  in  name  they  are  the  Arthur,  Gawain,  and  Kay  familiar 
to  us  in  Malory  and  Tennyson;  but  in  their  fundamental  significance,  they  personify  the 
faith  that  the  soul  of  a  great  and  beautiful  woman  may,  in  some  fashion,  be  won  back  from 
the  land  of  the  shades. 

'II, is  reconstruction  is  based  mainly  on  Dwrmart  le  Gallois,  11.4187-4540,  and  the  Prose  Lancelot,  found  in  the 
Vulgate  Version  of  the  Arthurian  Romances,  ed.  H.  O.  Sommer,  IV,  87-137. 

'Romania,  XXIV,  328.  For  discussions  of  the  abduction  of  a  queen  by  a  king  of  t lie  Other  World  in  Celtic 
literature  and  the  romances  see  Romania,  XII,  459  ff;  G.  Sehoepperle,  Truttan  and  Isoll  II,  417 '  ff,  o28 iff  The 
original  parts  of  this  paragraph  I  intend  to  develop  more  fully  in  an  article  to  be  published  in  Modern  Philology, 
August,  1924. 
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1— Neandria,  Ionic-Aeolic  Cap.,  Durm.  2— Megara-Hyblea,  Cor.  Anta-Cap.,  Durm.  3— Phigalia, 
Cockerell's  Reconstruction,  Durm.  4 — Boghazkoi,  Relief,  Durm.  5 — Phigalia,  Stackelberg's 
Reconstruction,  Durm.  6— Phigalia,  Sole  Extant  Fragment,  Durm.  7— Athens,  Acropolis  Museum, 
Archaic  Cap.,  Durm.  8— Naucratis,  Temple  of  Apollo,  Anderson  arid  Spiers.  9— Thebes,  Egyptian- 
Cap.,  Durm.     10 — Thebes,  Egyptian  Cap.,  Durm.     11 — Delphi,  Treasury  of  Massilia,  Dinsmoor. 


The  Origin  of  the  Corinthian  Capital 

By  H.  L.  Ebeling 

The  only  member  of  the  Corinthian  column  that  differentiates  it  from  the  Ionic 
column  is  the  capital,  which  may  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  special  example  among  the 
numerous  variations  of  the  volute  capital.1  Ferd.  Noack,2  emphasizing  the  continuity 
of  Greek  art,  regards  the  Corinthian  capital,  like  the  Ionic,  as  a  development  out  of  the  old 
Aeolic  capital  and  illustrates  his  view  by  describing  how,  he  thinks,  the  anta  capital  from 
Megara  Hyblea  (Fig.  2)  developed  from  the  Aeolic  type  (Fig.  I).3  His  description  of  the 
process  of  development  consists  of  beautiful  imagery. 

Frederick  Poulsen*  refers  to  Noack  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  rather  drastic  descrip- 
tion of  the  development  as  follows:  "The  earlier  palmette-crowned  capital  of  the  anta 
(i.  e.,  earlier  than  the  Phigalian  capital)  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  actual  Corin- 
thian capital,  as  the  fundamental  form  shows;  this  takes  up  the  leafage  and  stalks  of  the 
new  plant  (i.  e.,  acanthus)  alongside  of  palmettes  and  spirals,  and  the  next  process  was  to 
remove  the  leaf-carved  capital  from  the  anta  and  transfer  it  to  the  shaft  of  the  Ionic 
column." 

The  usual  explanation  of  the  origin  goes  outside  the  Ionic  field,  for  it  is  based  on  the 
bell-shaped  core,  which  had  its  prototype  in  Egypt  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  character- 
istic feature  by  Durm,5  who  cites  as  examples  Figs.  9  and  10. 6  Recently  Professor  Dins- 
moor'  has  suggested  that  the  basket  capitals  found  at  Delphi  could  be  regarded  as  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  Corinthian  capital  (cf.  Fig.  11).  However  much  the  existence  of 
such  models  may  have  influenced  the  inventor  of  the  new  type  of  capital — and  some 
influence  is  likely  enough — they  were  only  auxiliary  factors. 

M.  Meurer8  and  Th.  Homolle,9  in  their  turn,  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  acanthus 
decoration.  The  latter  demonstrates  how  the  acanthus  decorations  on  funeral  stelae, 
made  first  with  the  natural  plant,  then  with  artificial  imitations,  passed  into  architectural 
decoration.  Among  Homolle's  illustrations  we  find  Figs.  12  and  13  ;10  among  Meurer's 
illustrations,  Figs.  14  and  15."  The  examples  that  Homolle  and  Meurer  cite  illustrate 
the  inclusion  of  the  acanthus  in  the  ancient  and  widely  used  decoration,  variously  com- 
posed of  palmette  and  spirals,  and  throw  light  on  the  adaptation  of  this  combination  for 
the  adornment  of  the  Phigalian  capital.     It  may  be  that  the  included  acanthus  suggested 

'C/.  J.  Dunn,  Die  Baukunst  dcr  Griechen,  pp.  297-327. 
2Die  Baukunst  des  Altertums,  pp.  49  ff. 

3Noack  says  (p.  51):     "Nach  diesem  Beispiel  ist  es  nicht  mehr  schwer  die  trier  ursprunglichen  Fldchenbilder  am 
korinthischen  Kapitell  sich  durch  einen  analogen  Process  aus  demselbeu  Urbilde  entstanden  zu  denken." 
'Delphi,  1920,  p.  251. 
*Op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
60p.  cit.,  p.  346. 

''American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  XXVII,  1923,  p.  173. 

sJahrb.  des tiaiserlichen  deutsch.  arch.  Inst.,  XI,  1896:      Das  Akanlhusornament  und  seine  natxlrlichen  Vorbilder. 
sRevue  Archeologique,  1916:     L'Origine  du  Chapileau  Corinthien. 
"Op.  cit.,  pp.  26,  47. 
"Op.  cit.,  pp.  131,  135. 
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further  imitation  in  shaping  the  other  leaves  that  adorned  this  capital ;  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  must  have  been  only  a  modest  beginning  of  acanthus  imitation,  which  became  so  im- 
portant at  a  later  date.  But  Meurer  also  fancies  analogies  between  the  acanthus  growth 
and  the  acanthus  capital  (Epidaurus  example),  and  Homolle  does  the  same  in  greater 
detail,  operating  with  the  Epidaurus  example  and  with  Cockerell's  reconstruction  of  the 
Phigalian  capital,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Homolle,  further,  utilizes 
the  Corinthian  story,1  which  tells  how  an  acanthus  plant  had  grown  about  a  basket  covered 
with  a  tile,  suggesting  to  the  ingenious  Callimachus  the  new  type  of  capital.  Homolle 
discusses  this  story  in  an  instructive  way  by  connecting  it  with  Corinthian  bronze  work 
and  with  Callimachus,  who  was  famous  for  his  metal  work  and  for  his  invention  of  the  drill, 
by  means  of  which  the  delicate  carving  of  marble  was  made  possible.  But,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  leafage  of  the  Phigalian  capital  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Epidaurus 
type  and  probably  did  not  require  a  drill,  although  Cockerell  was  charmed  with  the 
delicacy  of  its  carving.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  Ictinus,  the  reputed  architect  of 
the  Apollo  temple  at  Bassae,  who  exhibited  remarkable  ingenuity  in  designing  the  novelties 
of  the  building,  should  have  called  in  some  one  else  to  design  the  new  type  of  capital  for 
him.  Besides,  certain  characteristics  seem  to  be  common  to  this  capital  and  the  novel 
Ionic  capitals  which  Ictinus  designed  for  this  temple.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
Callimachus,  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  received  the  credit  of  inventing  the  original 
Corinthian  capital  from  the  part  he  took  in  improving  the  acanthus  decoration. 

In  all  these  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  capital  little  or  no  heed 
has  been  paid  to  the  Phigalian  example,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  original  inven- 
tion and  would  therefore  be  the  normal  basis  of  any  explanation.  Our  first  need,  then, 
is  to  obtain  as  correct  a  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Phigalian  capital  as  the  available 
sources  of  our  knowledge  permit.  These  sources  consist  mainly  of  original  sketches  and 
two  reconstructions,  made  by  two  of  the  archaeologists  who  had  made  sketches  of  the 
original,  which  unfortunately  was  already  in  a  damaged  state.  These  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  Margarete  Giitschow,2  who  was  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings  in 
some  particulars  with  the  aid  of  fragments  of  the  capital.  The  capital  itself  had  dis- 
appeared not  many  years  after  its  discovery  in  1811,  but  fragments  were  discovered  by 
Kavvadias  two  decades  ago3  and  have  been  published  by  Rhomaios."  The  sketches 
were  made  by  O.  M.  von  Stackelberg,  Th.  Allason,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  and  Carl  Haller  von 
Hallerstein.  The  work  of  the  last  named  is  admittedly  the  most  accurate  but  has  not 
been  published,  and  as  his  drawings  are  mostly  in  Strassburg,  and  some  of  them  in  England, 
Miss  Giitschow  had  to  rely  on  tracings  that  her  teacher,  Ferd.  Noack,  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal. These  were  made  only  from  sketches  of  details  and  do  not  include  Haller's  picture 
of  the  whole  capital.6 

Cockerell  had  the  use  of  sketches  made  by  Haller  when  he  prepared  his  magnificent 
publication,  the  standard  for  which  had  probably  been  set  by  Stackelberg's  earlier  publica- 
tion, for  Cockerell's  Plate  X  shows  a  neatly  arranged  interior  view  of  the  temple  in  which 
the  Corinthian  capital  is  seen  placed  on  the  drum  of  a  Doric  column  (Fig.  29)  just  as 
Stackelberg's  Plate  III  shows6  a  neatly  arranged  interior   in  which  this  capital  appears 

>C/.  Vitruvius,  IV,  1. 

*Jahrb.  des  deutsch.  arch.  Inst.,  XXXVI,  1921,  pp.  44-60. 

>Cf.  C.  R.  <l>i  Congrhs  i'Athhnes,  1905,  pp.  174  IT. 

*Arch.  Eyh.,  1914,  pp.  59  IT. 

6Cf.  Giitschow,  up.  ait.,  p.  53. 

''According  to  Giitschow,  <>/'•  cit.,  p.  1*. 
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"lying"  on  the  drum  of  a  column.  Cockerell's  publication  did  not  appear  until  1860, 
many  years  after  he  had  seen  the  original.  It  contains  his  sketch  of  the  capital  and  also  a 
reconstruction,  in  which,  as  he  says,  he  has  made  some  "  adjustments."  This  reconstruc- 
tion appears  in  most  of  the  histories  of  Greek  architecture  (Fig.  22). '  Cockerell's  sketch 
agrees  fairly  well  with  Haller's  details;  but  his  reconstruction,  with  its  "adjustments," 
shows  several  points  of  dissimilarity.2  Stackelberg  published  his  sumptuous  work  in 
1826,  fourteen  years  after  he  had  visited  the  temple.  This  also  contains  a  reconstruction; 
but  the  author  admits  that  it  was  "ewe  nur  nach  einem  fluchtigen  Entwurf  versuchtc 
Ergdnzung"  (Fig.  31).  Neither  of  these  reconstructions  can  be  accepted  as  authoritative 
where  they  differ  from  the  sketches  made  by  Allason  and  Haller,  or  from  Cockerell's  own 
sketch.  Allason's  sketch  (Fig.  24)  was  published  in  1830  by  Donaldson.'  It  was  made 
during  a  brief  visit  at  Bassae.  Miss  Gutschow4  says  of  it:  "  Allason  stimmt  in  den  wenigen 
Hauptformen,  die  er  gibt,  mil  Haller  uberein."  This  is  not  quite  so,  as  he  has  missed  one 
revolution  in  the  spirals,  so  that  we  may  question  his  accuracy  in  representing  below  the 
corners  of  the  abacus  only  two  tall  leaves,  one  overlapping  the  other.  The  sketch  is 
valuable,  however,  in  presenting  a  view  from  below,  which  shows  the  curve  of  the  abacus 
and  the  fact  that  a  piece  had  been  broken  from  the  bottom  of  the  capital.  Cockerell's 
sketch  (Fig.  23),  more  authoritative  than  his  reconstruction,  affords  the  best  basis  of  our 
study;  but  it  must  be  supplemented  and  controlled  by  Haller's  sketches  of  the  separate 
parts  (Cockerell  himself  sketched  a  few  details  on  a  larger  scale).  One  defect  in  Cockerell's 
sketch  is  the  straight-looking  abacus.6  But  this  appearance  cannot  have  been  intentional, 
for  alongside  of  his  reconstruction,  in  which,  also,  the  abacus  shows  straight  sides,  he  has 
placed  a  cross  section  with  four  concave  sides  (Fig.  25).  These  curves  are  clearly  shown 
in  Allason's  sketch  and  also  in  Stackelberg's  reconstruction,  the  correctness  of  which  is 
established  by  fragments  of  the  abacus.6  Traces  of  the  broken-off  volutes  are  shown  in 
these  same  fragments,  which  prove  that  in  Cockerell's  sketch  they  are  correctly  placed 
under  the  corners  of  the  abacus,  free  from  the  core  of  the  capital. 

The  massive  abacus,  with  its  concave  sides,  and  the  volutes  supporting  the  corners 
deserve  especial  notice,  as  they  indicate  a  relation  of  the  Corinthian  capital  to  the  Ionic 
diagonal  capital.  This  was  a  device  invented  to  provide  a  corner  capital  where  two  rows 
of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  meeting  at  right  angles,  would  clash — a  defect  of  the  Ionic 
order,  which  was  especially  felt  in  Doric  surroundings.7  However,  the  diagonal  did  not 
satisfy  the  Greeks.  The  beauty  of  the  straight  Ionic  bolster  face  is  diminshed  by  the 
inward  curve  of  the  diagonal,  and  the  volutes  thinning  out  at  the  corners  become  less 
appropriate  as  supports,  and  being  more  or  less  independent  of  the  bolster  do  not  appear 
to  function  properly,  as  they  might  if  placed  between  an  adequate  abacus  and  an  echinus. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case  in  regular  Ionic  capitals,  volutes  lend  an  appearance  of  elastic 

'Miss  Gutschow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51,  2,  says  of  it:  " Dunn  hat  diese  '  im  Vertrauen  auf  Stackelbergs  gate  Empfehlung' 
in  sein  Handbuch  der  gr.  Arch.  1909  (3),  Abb.  331  aufgenommen.  Aus  diesem  ist  sie  in  andere  Handbucher 
ubergegangen. ' ' 

2Miss  Gutschow,  op.  cit.,  p.  54,  says:  ''Jedochfiir  die  Abdmlerungen  bei  seiner  Rekonstruktion — die  'adjust- 
ments,' die  er  sich  beim  Radieren  der  Platte  erlaubte—bieten  Hollers  Blatter  keinen  Anhalt,  xceder  fur  die  Fonn  der 
Eckvolulen  und  die  liber  ihnen  eingeschobenen  Bldttchen,  nochfiir  die  '  Lanzenspitzen,'  noch  fur  die  starke  Lappung  und 
Fdllelung  der  Blatter. ' ' 

'Supplement  to  Stuart  and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  Other  Places  in  Greece. 

'Op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

6Miss  Gutschow,  op.  cit.,  p.  51,  says  of  it:     "Abacus     .     .     .     nicht  geschwungen  sondern  eben  und  steil." 

6Cf.  Gutschow,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

'[n  Springer-Michaelis,  1904,  p.  295,  it  is  stated:  "Das  '  Diagonalkapilell  '  tritt  im  Osten  nur  vereinzelt  auf, 
ofter  im  Westen  (sog.  Grab  Therons  bei  Akragas,  in  Verbindung  mil  dorischem  Gebalk,  regelmdssig  in  Pompeji)." 
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strength ;  but  the  lack  of  functional  appropriateness  of  volutes  appears  even  in  examples 
of  the  regular  bolster  capital,  where  they  extend  beyond  the  echinus,  as  in  the  capital  of 
the  old  Artemisium  at  Ephesus.1 

Hence,  further  experiments  seemed  desirable,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  Phigalian 
temple  (see  the  cover  design  of  this  magazine),  so  remarkable  for  its  novelties,  shows  two. 
The  engaged  columns  of  the  open  court  are  crowned  with  Ionic  diagonal  capitals,  although 
diagonals  were  not  needed  here ;  but  as  a  diagonal  capital  suggests  the  omitted  section  of 
an  engaged  column  better  than  the  oblong  bolster  capital,  this  fact  may  have  determined 
Ictinus'  choice.  Further,  they  were  given  the  massive  appearance  of  the  Doric  capital  by 
arching  their  tops,  which,  moreover,  brought  the  volutes  under  pressure,  thus  doubly 
increasing  the  appearance  of  strength.  Unfortunately,  only  a  fragment  of  one  of  these 
capitals  is  preserved  (now  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  6)),  and  we  have  to  depend,  here 
again,  on  sketches  (Figs.  3  and  5).  These  are  in  essential  agreement,  except  that  Cockerell 
has  added  a  conjectural  abacus.2  They  are  without  the  spiral-palmette  decoration  that 
is  sometimes  added.3  Now  it  is  interesting  that  Ictinus  revived  an  old  type  of  capital, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  relief  at  Boghazko'i  (Fig.  4).4  However,  the  Phigalian  capitals 
followed  the  horizontal  bolster  type,  whereas  the  Boghazkoi  relief  shows  the  principle  of 
the  Aeolic  type  of  capital,  in  which  the  volutes  spring  from  the  shaft,  or  neck,  of  the 
column,  where  they  have  their  support  (Fig.  1).  Here  was  a  useful  suggestion  for  his 
second  experiment,  when  Ictinus  undertook  to  design  a  capital  for  a  solitary  column  that 
was  to  be  placed  at  the  southern  end  of  the  open  court,  at  the  entrance  to  the  cella,  in 
view  of  the  temple  statue.  It  was  to  be  an  ornamental  column  of  marble,  and  the  location 
demanded  an  all-round  view.  We  have  the  result  before  us:  a  bell-shaped  core,  sur- 
mounted by  a  massive  abacus  with  four  concave  sides,  under  the  corners  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  indications,  there  were  pairs  of  volutes,  the  stems  of  which  are  visible  on  the  core, 
which  is  ornamented  with  huge  spirals  and  leaves,  some  of  them  merely  painted. 

In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  Ictinus  developed  the  design  of  this  new 
type  of  capital  we  shall  begin  by  expressing  the  conviction  that  he  desired  to  keep  it  in 
harmony  with  his  diagonal  capitals.  This  obvious  supposition  relegates  the  structurally 
important  core  to  second  place  in  the  development  of  his  design.  Dunn5  regards  the 
bell-shaped  body  as  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  so  it  is 
when  compared  with  the  Doric  and  Ionic  capitals,  and  yet  when  we  regard  the  Corinthian 
capital,  we  are  impressed  by  abacus,  volutes,  spirals,  and,  especially,  leaves,  behind  which 
the  core  is  hardly  noticeable.  The  fully  developed  capital  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
"acanthus  capital."  We  may  assume  then  that  some  form  of  diagonal  capital,  with  four 
front  views,  would  be  Ictinus'  first  thought.  He  had  already  experimented  with  the 
diagonal  type  and  shown  his  desire  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  by  increasing  the 
height  of  this  capital  and  by  making  the  volutes  suggest  greater  carrying  power.  This 
purpose  is  again  conspicuous  in  his  choice  of  an  abacus,  possibly  under  Doric  influence, 
that  was  much  more  prominent  than  the  Ionic  abacus,  and  with  the  volutes  under  the 
corners.  That  these  members  were  influenced  by  the  diagonal  type  is  shown  by  the  con- 
cave sides  of  the  abacus  and  the  pairs  of  volutes  joined  from  contiguous  sides.     We  may 

.303. 


•CJ.  Durm,  op.  cit.,  p. 

2C/.  ibid.,  p.  301. 

SC/.  Springer-Michaelis,  1904,  p.  116. 

4Durm,  op.  cit.,  p.  297. 

&Or>    ra/     n.  343. 


<-Op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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imagine  Ictinus  making  a  sketch  in  which  the  upper  section  of  the  diagonal  was  replaced 
by  an  abacus  that  preserved  the  curves  of  the  diagonal,  and  in  spreading  this  enlarged 
abacus  above  the  lower  section  it  projected  over  the  volutes,  reduced  in  size.  Having 
thus  practically  eliminated  the  bolster,  he  had  to  devise  a  substitute  and  secure  support 
for  his  volutes.  At  this  juncture  his  familiarity  with  the  Aeolic  type  of  capital  showed 
him  that  volutes  could  be  made  to  spring  from  a  leaf -encircled  neck.  But  for  the  shape 
and  limits  of  the  core  of  his  capital  he  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for  models.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  existing  bell-shaped  capitals  of  Egypt  and  Delphi  occurred  to  him  (Figs. 
9,  10,  and  11).  At  the  same  time  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  whether  Ionic  capitals 
could  have  pointed  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  form,  bearing  in  mind  the  tendency 
to  increase  their  appearance  of  height  by  adding  ornamental  necks.1  Indeed  a  bell- 
shaped  capital  might  have  been  suggested  by  examples  like  the  Naucratis  capital  (Fig.  8) 
and  the  one  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  at  Athens  (Fig.  7),  not  to  speak  of  illustrations  that 
Durm  cites  under  the  head  of  Doric  capitals.2 

At  any  rate,  having  adopted  the  bell-shape  for  his  capital,  Ictinus  again  showed  his 
desire  to  keep  his  capital  in  harmony  with  the  volute  style  of  capital  by  adopting  the  above 
mentioned  spiral-acanthus-palmette  decoration,  in  which  the  huge  spirals,  with  their 
convolutions,  remind  one  of  the  volute  faces  of  his  diagonal  capitals.  They  look  like 
contiguous  diagonal  volutes  spread  flat.  This  composite  decoration,  from  its  fixed 
pattern  and  the  arrangement  which  brings  the  spirals  into  relation  with  the  volutes,  must 
have  been  sketched  in  first,  and  that  on  four  sides,  and  so  determined  the  choice  of  the 
leafage  that  was  to  fill  the  spaces  left  vacant.  Was  there  then  enough  space  under  the 
spirals  for  two  distinct  circles  of  leaves?  Cockerell's  reconstruction  shows  two  (Fig.  22) ; 
the  sketches  of  Allason,  Haller,  and  Cockerell  himself  show  only  one.3  No  doubt  Haller 
himself  encouraged  Cockerell  in  the  belief  that  there  were  two  girdles  of  leaves,  for  his 
profile  sketch  (Fig.  21)'  adds  a  section  below  the  line  that  limits  the  capital  as  he  saw  it, 
suggesting  a  second  girdle  of  leaves.  Both  were  probably  influenced  by  the  later  Corin- 
thian capital,  and,  as  Allason's  sketch  shows,  the  lower  part  of  the  capital  was  fractured, 
so  that  they  had  some  ground  for  their  conjecture.  However,  if  there  had  existed  a  second 
girdle,  it  is  incredible  that  this  should  have  entirely  disappeared  by  an  even  horizontal 
fracture.  In  Allason's  sketch  the  fracture  appears  irregular;  hence  a  fragment  of  a  second 
girdle  of  leaves,  if  it  had  existed,  would  have  been  visible.  Accordingly,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  the  Phigalian  capital  had  only  one  girdle  of  leaves.  The  character  of  the 
leaves  is  not  clear.6  Stackelberg  states  positively  that  they  were  not  acanthus.  That  an 
examination  of  Haller's  sketches  in  England  and  those  that  have  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion in  Strassburg  from  Athens6  may  reveal  some  resemblance  to  the  acanthus  is  possible ; 
but  the  leaves  of  the  girdle  were  so  crowded  that  they  must  have  presented  a  very  different 
appearance  from  the  clearly  defined  acanthus  that  was  adopted  later.  The  form  that 
Cockerell  pictured  in  his  reconstruction  is  merely  conjectural  and  not  in  agreement  with 
his  own  and  Haller's  sketches,  which  moreover  show  that  the  leaves  of  the  Phigalian  capital 

■C/.  the  Ionic  capital  at  Locri,  Dunn,  op.  cit.,  p.  307. 

K>p.  cit.,  p.  255. 

3Miss  Gutschow,  op.  cit.,  p.  55,  discusses  this  question  and  concludes:  "  In  keinem  Fall  aber  lasst  sich  aus  den 
Handzeichnungen,  ebensowenig  me  aus  Slackelbergs  and  Allasons  Wiedergaben  ein  zweiter  unterer  Kranz  beweisen." 

*Cf.  ibid.,  pi.  opposite  page  52,  no.  2. 

6Miss  Gutschow,  op.  cit.,  p.  55,  says:  "  Was  die  Blatter  anbetrifft,  so  zeigen  Hallers  Skizzen  sie  mil  so  zerstdrten 
Umrissen,  dass  man  von  ihren  Einzelformen  wenig  genug  erkemien  kann,  und  daher  ist  es  schwer  zu  entscheiden  welcher 
Art  sie  waren — Akanthus  oder  '  Wasserlaub  t ' " 

*Cf.  ibid.,  p.  55. 
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were  not  imitations  of  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian  nor  of  the  Aeolic  capitals.     A  nearer 
parallel  may  be  seen  in  the  Doric  capital  at  Paestum.1 

The  spaces  under  the  volute  corners  called  for  taller  leaves.     But  instead  of  imitating 
the  Egyptian  capital  (Fig.  10),  on  which  broad  leaves  narrow  up  to  the  rim  of  the  bell, 
where  they  curl  into  small  volutes,  Ictinus  let  broad-based  leaves  rise  only  to  the  top  level 
of  the  spirals,  so  that  they  should  not  be  called  "  Stutzblatter  der  Eckvoluten,"*  which  term 
applies  to  these  leaves  as  developed  in  the  later  capitals  (c/.  Figs.  16-20).     They  partly 
cover  the  stems  of  the  spirals  and  volutes,  with  which  they  have  no  pronounced  organic 
connection ;  nor  was  there  a  leaflet  between  volute  and  abacus.     There  seem  to  be  three 
of  these  leaves,  one  overlapping  the  other  (Figs.  16-20;    cf.  Egyptian  capital  above, 
Fig.  9).     Miss  Gutschow  would  more  readily  have  recognized  the  third  leaf  if  she  had 
thought  of  the  final  application  of  paint  adding  the  leaf  details  to  the  spear  point  which 
puzzled  her,  especially  in  Cockerell's  sketch  (Figs.  19  and  20). 3     This  crowding  of  leaves 
again  shows  that  there  was  no  direct  imitation  of  the  natural  acanthus  plant.    If  there  was 
any  resemblance,  it  must  have  been  of  a  conventional  character  as  shown  on  the  cornice 
of  the  north  door  of  the  Erechtheum."     Besides  all  this  leafage  there  were  painted  above 
the  spirals  on  either  side  of  the  palmette  tall  narrow  leaves  that  resemble  those  of  the  iris. 
Both  Stackelberg  and  Haller  include  them  in  their  drawings  and  mention  them  in  their 
notes.     Haller  remarks  "feint  encaustique"  and  represents  them  as  in  Fig.  30.     The 
projecting  points  at  the  side  of  the  slender  leaves  indicate  a  shorter  leaf  clinging  to  a  taller 
one,  as  can  be  frequently  seen  in  the  growing  iris.     As  the  other  leaves  could  not  readily 
be  made  to  cover  these  spaces,  we  can  understand  the  choice  of  the  tall  iris-like  leaves, 
which  were  painted  so  as  to  appear  in  the  background.     All  these  details  give  to  the 
Phigalian  capital  an  unorganic,  experimental  appearance,5  which  strengthens  our  belief 
that  this  capital  (Fig.  28)  initiated  the  Corinthian  order.     But  the  Greeks  recognized  the 
defects  of  its  decoration,  and  a  century  later  we  see  emerge  the  beautiful  capital  from 
Epidaurus  (Fig.  27).     Here,  instead  of  the  composite  decoration,  consisting  of  huge 
spirals,  acanthus,  and  palmette,  we  have  small  graceful  spirals  and  an  unobtrusive  rosette ; 
and  instead  of  a  profusion  of  various  kinds  of  leaves,  we  have  only  acanthus  leaves  of 
unmistakable  character,  which  are  artistically  arranged  without  crowding.     Even  if  a 
further  examination  of  Haller's  sketches  should  prove  that  the  acanthus  had  been  rep- 
resented more  or  less  clearly  on  the  Phigalian  capital,  it  will  remain  evident  that  another 
creative  genius,  possibly  Callimachus,  was  needed  to  reveal  by  skillful  carving  the  still 
latent  beauties  of  the  acanthus  plant.     When  this  had  come  to  be  recognized  it  must  have 
created  a  stir  among  Greek  architects.     The  one  who  designed  the  Lysicrates  monument 
seems  to  have  been  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  for  this  means  of  decoration  (Fig.  26). 
In  contrast  with  the  intricate  profusion  of  leaves  exhibited  here,  the  Epidaurus  capital 
displays  a  beautiful  and  practical  simplicity,  which  was  again  the  creation  of  a  genius, 
who,  in  avoiding  the  extravagance  exhibited  in  the  Lysicrates  monument,  established  the 

'C/.  Dunn,  op.  cit.,  p.  252. 

2Giitschow,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 

3C/.  ibid.,  p.  54,  n.  7. 

*Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  49,  56. 

'Miss  Gutschow,  op.  cit.,  p.  56,  summarizes  her  impression  of  the  Phigalian  capital  in  the  following  words: 
"Alle  diese  Einzelheilen  erscheinen  in  ihrer  Zusammensetzung  unorganisch.  Der  plumpe  Kalathos,  das  Missverhaltnis 
zmschen  dem  schuchlernen  Blaltkranz  und  der  kolossalm  Spirale,  deren  Steifheil  so  schlechl  zum  Schmuck  des  gerundeten 
wid  sich  leise  wolbenden  Kalathos  passl,  der  leere  Raum  iiber  den  Spiralen,  den  Malerei  ausfullen  musste,  der  ungegliederte 
Abacus,  das  alles  gibt  den  Eindruck  eines  ersten  Versuchs. ' ' 
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22— Phigalia,  Cockerell's  Reconstruction,  Durm.  23— Phigalia,  Cockerell's  Sketch  of  Cor.  Cap., 
Gatsckow.  24— Phigalia,  Allason's  Sketch,  Giitschow.  25— Phigalia,  Cross  Section  of  Cor.  Cap., 
CocfcereM  26— Athens,  Lysicrates  Monument,  Biihlmann.  27— Epidaurus,  Tholos,  Sprwgtr- 
Michaelis  28— Phigalia,  Reconstruction  of  Cor.  Cap.,  based  on  Evidence  cited.  29— Phigalia, 
Cor.  Cap.,  Cockerell.  30— Phigalia,  Haller's  Detail,  Giitschow.  31— Phigalia,  Stackelberg  s  Re- 
construction of  Cor.  Cap.,  Giitschow. 
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standard  type  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  Probably  other  examples  had  been  produced 
during  the  interval  of  the  century  that  separates  the  Phigalian  capital  from  these  two. 
The  lost  capital  that  Scopas  designed  for  the  temple  at  Tegea  must  have  shown  improve- 
ments, not  to  speak  of  the  part  that  Callimachus  may  have  played.  In  arranging  these 
three  capitals  in  their  chronological  sequence,  the  second  place  would  belong  to  the 
Lysicrates  capital,  as  the  retention  of  the  palmette,  the  crowding  of  leaves,  and  the 
addition  of  a  girdle  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  seem  to  reflect  the  Phigalian  capital. 


Medallion   Carpets 

Br  M.  S.  Dimand 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  carpets  and  their  ornaments  is  still,  in  spite  of  many 
important  studies,  insufficient.  Especially  in  the  dating  of  early  carpets  is  there  a  diversity 
of  opinions.  In  the  following  investigation  I  shall  discuss  the  style  and  chronology  of 
some  medallion  carpets  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  center  of 
each  of  these  carpets  has  either  a  single  panel,  of  varying  form,  or,  in  addition  to  su«h  a 
panel,  attached  cartouches  and  shield-shaped  figures. 

The  carpet  in  Fig.  I1  is  ornamented  with  a  sixteen-pointed  star  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  smaller  one  with  eight  points.  Both  are  covered  with  stems  and  flowers  on  a  pale 
blue  and  red  ground.  The  main  field  is  decorated  with  interlaced  arabesques  and  floral 
scrolls  on  a  salmon  ground.     The  border  has  the  same  type  of  ornament  on  a  green  ground. 

The  carpet  in  Fig.  22  has  in  the  center  a  white  medallion  with  an  eight-pointed  blue 
star.  The  points  of  this  star  end  in  palmette  forms.  Above  and  below  the  medallion  is  a 
tan  cartouche,  to  which  is  attached  a  blue  shield  outlined  with  spirals  derived  from  Chinese 
cloud  motives.  In  each  corner  of  the  central  field  of  the  carpet  is  repeated  a  part  of  a  star 
form  similar  to  that  of  the  first  carpet.  The  ornament  of  the  fields  consists  of  stems, 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  varying  sizes  and  colors.  The  rose-colored  main  field  is  covered  with 
interlaced  arabesques  and  floral  scrolls.  The  border  has  interlaced  broad  bands  and 
palmettes. 

In  both  of  these  carpets  the  arabesques  of  the  main  fields  form  circular  spirals  and 
end  in  palmettes  of  modified  shapes,3  recalling  the  Chinese  cloud  motive,  "tshi,"  the  sign 
of  immortality.  Other  common  elements  are  the  palmette  medallions,  formed  by  two 
palmettes— wing  palmettes— and  the  pattern  of  the  inner  guard  stripes.  Many  floral 
motives,  also,  are  similar  in  the  two  carpets. 

In  spite  of  these  likenesses  there  is  a  great  difference  in  style.  The  outlines  of  the 
medallion  in  the  first  carpet  are  strong  and  angular;  in  the  second  they  are  made  up  of 
lobed  and  curved  lines.  The  flowers  of  the  first  carpet  are  small,  with  decorative  treatment ; 
those  of  the  second  are  larger  and  more  naturalistic,  some  having  lively  serrated  outlines. 
The  coloration  of  the  second  carpet  is  richer  than  that  of  the  first  one. 

The  center  of  the  carpet  in  Fig.  34  is  occupied  by  a  lobed  square  medallion.  On 
either  side  of  the  medallion  is  attached  a  cartouche  adjoining  a  heart-shaped  field.  The 
medallion  is  decorated  with  angular  stems  and  blue,  red,  and  yellow  flowers  on  a  red  and 
green  ground.  The  remaining  space  of  the  carpet  is  covered  with  a  constantly  repeated 
floral  and  geometrical  pattern.  The  border  has  blue  and  white  bands  with  palmettes  and 
lotus  flowers  on  a  red  ground. 

l19  ft.,  2  in.  by  7  ft.,  10  in.  Ace.  no.  22.100.75.  Breck-Morris,  The  Ballard  Collection  of  Oriental  Rugs,  1923, 
no.  1.     Called  Persian,  late  15th  cent. 

223  ft.,  2  in.  by  8  ft.,  10  in.     Ace.  no.  14.40.718,  B.     Altman  coll. 

3Breck-Morris,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

U7  ft.,  5  in.  by  8  ft.,  7  in.  Ace.  no.  22.100.74.  Breck-Morris,  op.  cit.,  no.  3.  Called  Persian  or  Armenian, 
late  16th  or  17th  cent. 
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Fig.  1— New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum:     Carpet  from  Northern  Persia 
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Fig.  2— New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum:    Carpet  from  Northern  Persi 
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It  is  possible  to  determine  the  chronology  of  these  carpets  with  the  help  of  dated 
Persian  carpets  and  manuscripts.  Although  only  few  carpets  are  dated,  there  are  many 
manuscripts  of  which  the  dates  are  known.  They  show  us  the  development  of  Persian 
ornament  from  the  purely  geometrical  style  to  the  naturalistic.  The  appearance  of  the 
latter  in  the  decoration  of  the  Near  East  was  a  result  of  growing  Mongolian  and  Chinese 
influence.  In  the  fourteenth  century  such  Chinese  motives  as  dragons,  phcenixes,  and 
lotus  flowers  played  an  important  r61e  in  the  decoration  of  ceramics  and  textiles  of  the 
Near  East.1  The  Chinese  cloud  pattern,  "tshi,"  appears  in  the  Persian-Mongolian 
miniatures  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  naturalistic  ornament  is  seen  in 
costumes  and  tents  in  the  fourteenth-century  miniatures.2  Only  gradually  did  the 
Chinese  cloud  motives  and  flowers  mingle  with  the  traditional  geometrical  forms  of  Arabic 
art.  During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  arabesques  and  palmettes  still  show 
the  Arabic  form.  In  the  second  half  of  this  century  the  Chinese  form  of  palmettes,  as 
seen  in  our  carpets  (Figs.  1  and  2),  appear  for  the  first  time  in  miniatures.3  Other  char- 
acteristics of  this  later  period  are  the  light  colors,  which  appear  also  in  the  carpet  of  Fig.  1. 

The  miniatures  from  Herat  illuminated  by  Behzad  or  his  pupils  are  of  great  value 
for  the  dating  of  carpets.  A  new  era  of  Persian  ornamentation  begins  with  Behzad.  The 
carpets  which  he  represents  are  of  two  types.  The  first  is  geometrical,  with  octagon 
diapers,  interlaces,  and  cufic  forms.  The  second  is  characterized  by  floral  designs.4  This 
floral  ornamentation  reflects  the  influence  of  naturalistic  elements  in  the  decoration  of 
Chinese  vases  and  textiles  which  were  spread  over  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  at  this  time. 
Behzad  was  also  the  first  to  represent  medallion  carpets  in  his  miniatures.  The  medallions 
have  either  angular  outlines,5  as  in  the  carpet  shown  in  Fig.  1,  or,  more  often,  lobed  outlines, 
as  in  Fig.  2.  In  general  disposition  of  ornament  the  design  of  these  miniatures  resembles 
that  of  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  arabesques  are  interlaced  with  floral  scrolls  as  noted  in  some 
details  of  our  carpets.6  But  in  the  Herat  miniatures  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  floral  and  geometrical  ornaments  are  separated.  The  first  appear  in  the  medallions, 
as  in  Figs.  1  and  2;  the  second  are  used  in  the  main  field.'  Among  the  decorative  motives 
are  rosettes,  various  star  flowers,  palmettes  of  Chinese  style,  and  interlaced  bands  similar 
to  those  of  the  border  in  Fig.  2.  The  real  Chinese  cloud  bands,  in  worm  shape,8  are  not 
yet  used.  They  occur  first  in  Ispahan  miniatures  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.0  Introduced  at  Tabriz,  they  became  a  characteristic  feature  of  nearly  all  the 
carpets  in  the  Sefavi  period  (1502-1736). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sefavi  period  traditional  design,  such  as  we  see  in  the  carpets 
first  discussed,  still  prevailed.  Some  miniatures  in  manuscripts  dated  1520  and  1523, 10 
with  their  arabesques  and  flowers,  recall  the  ornament  in  our  second  carpet  (Fig.  2) .  Among 
the  circular  arabesques  of  this  carpet  there  appear  a  few  naturalistic  flowers.  Some  of 
these,  seen  in  the  cartouche  field,  are  new  types,  unknown  in  pure  Persian  decoration. 

'Falke,  Kunstgeschichte  der  Seidenweberei,  II,  fig.  334. 

2Martin,  The  Miniature  Painting  of  Persia,  India,  and  Turkey,  Pis.  43-47. 

3Schulz,  Die  persisch-islam.  Minialurmalerei,  Pis.  119,  120,  from  a  MS.  dated  1463. 

4Martin,  op.  cit.,  PI.  69,  from  a  MS.  dated  1467. 

Hbid.,  PI.  77,  from  a  MS.  dated  1485. 

Hbid.,  Pis.  70,  72,  73,  76,  from  MSS.  dated  1488  and  1494. 

Ubid.,  Pis.  75-78,  from  a  MS.  dated  1485. 

8Breck-Morris,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

'Martin,  op.  cit.,  PL  119,  from  a  MS.  dated  1507-1527. 

"Ibid.,  fig.  27,  PL  246. 
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The  year  1520,  in  which  the  Sefavi  dynasty  conquered  Khurasan,  was  of  great  importance 
for  the  Tabriz  schools.  Behzad  and  other  artists  from  Herat  were  brought  to  the  West, 
and  with  them  came  artistic  ideas  from  the  East.  Chinese  floral  motives  were  known 
before  but  were  less  naturalistically  treated.  After  1520  other  floral  motives,  which  seem 
to  be  of  Indian  origin,  began  to  appear.  The  most  striking  features  of  these  flowers  are 
the  serrated  outlines  and  the  rich,  realistic  coloring.  The  artistic  tendency  of  India  was 
always  toward  an  exaggeration  of  natural  forms ;  and  at  the  time  of  Behzad  Indian  carpets 
were  doubtless  known  in  Persia.  These  new  floral  motives,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  cloud 
bands,  are  more  and  more  frequently  used  and  finally  supersede  the  arabesques,  which  are 
now  less  conventionally  executed  than  those  in  the  carpets  of  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  best 
example  of  this  style  is  the  Ardebil  carpet,  dated  1540,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.1 
The  remarkable  ornament  of  this  carpet  consists  of  very  finely  executed  floral  scrolls  and 
flowers,  completely  corresponding  with  those  of  some  miniatures  dated  1537  and  1539- 
1543.2  Of  the  same  period  as  the  Ardebil  carpet  is  one  in  the  Ballard  collection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.3 

Comparing  the  carpet  in  Fig.  2  with  the  Ardebil  carpet,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
former  must  be  dated  earlier  than  1540,  probably  in  the  period  between  1500  and  1530. 
The  more  geometrical  and  conventional  forms  of  the  first  carpet  (Fig.  1)  induce  us  to 
assign  it  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  about  1480.  Between  these  two 
carpets  is  to  be  placed  a  fragment  of  a  medallion  carpet  in  the  Ballard  collection.4  The 
floral  motives  of  this  carpet  are  early  in  style ;  even  the  cloud  bands,  which  form  medallions 
in  the  cartouche  field,  are  more  in  the  style  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  medallion,  the  border,  and  some  of  the  motives  in  the  carpet  of  Fig.  3  occur  in 
Persian  carpets.  Other  elements,  such  as  the  angular  stems  and  the  combination  of  the 
floral  motives  with  geometrical  figures,  are  unknown  in  Persian  art  but  are  characteristic 
of  the  carpets  of  Asia  Minor.  Also,  the  method  of  decorating  with  repeated  conventional 
flowers,  the  black-brown  ground,  and  the  blue  and  yellow  flowers  appear  in  the  Ushak  and 
Armenian  carpets.  Other  elements  which  point  to  Asia  Minor  are  the  Ghiordes  technique 
and  the  cross  motives  formed  of  four  parts  like  lilies.  These  cross  motives,  which  appear 
in  the  medallion  of  the  third  carpet  (Fig.  3),  occur  also  in  the  first  carpet  (Fig.  1),  as  well 
as  in  some  others  which  belong  to  the  group  of  carpets  represented  by  Fig.  2.5  They  are 
derived  from  the  old  carpets  of  Asia  Minor.6  Northern  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  early 
exchanged  decorative  motives.  Angularly  treated  Persian  motives  were  adopted  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  some  formal  Armenian  motives  appeared  sporadically  in  Persia.  To  the 
latter  class  belong  some  of  the  large  rosettes  with  a  kind  of  cross  in  the  center.  Since  we 
find  these  decorative  elements  from  Asia  Minor  in  our  first  two  carpets  (Figs.  1  and  2), 
we  may  assume  that  they  were  made  in  Northern  Persia,  probably  at  Tabriz,  and  were 
influenced  by  the  Herat  school.  The  carpet  shown  in  Fig.  3  must  come  from  Asia  Minor 
and  must  date  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
which  period  the  majority  of  carpets  from  Asia  Minor  can  be  assigned. 

■Kendrick,  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Carpets  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  PI.  I. 

2Martin,  op.  cil.,  Pis.  122-129,  132-137. 

'Breck-Morris,  op.  cit.,  PI.  5. 

42  ft.,  4  in.  by  3  ft.,  2V?  in.     Ace.  no.  22.100.67.     Breck-Morris,  op.  cit.,  no.  2.     Called  Persian,  about  1500. 

'Martin,  A  History  of  Oriental  Carpets,  PI.  II. 
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Fig.  3 — New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum:     Carpet  from]Asia  Minor 


REVIEWS 

Painter  and  Space  or  the  Third  Dimension  in  Graphic  Art.   By  Howard  Russell  Butler.   New  York. 
Scribner.  April.  1923. 

Vision  and  the  Technique  of  Art.    By  A.  Ames,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Proctor,  and  Blanche  Ames.    47  pp.    Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  58.  No.  1,  Feb.,  1923. 

In  Painter  and  Space  is  traced  the  history  of  man's  attempts  to  produce  in  drawings 
and  paintings  the  appearance  of  solidity,  distance,  atmosphere,  and  light.  The  initial 
step  in  the  long  development  was  the  drawing  of  outlines.  This  was  followed  by  the 
production  of  the  silhouette,  the  rendering  of  the  space  within  the  outline  in  a  flat  tone 
different  from  that  of  the  background,  illustrated  by  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  and 
affording  great  opportunities  for  decorative  effects.  But  as  yet,  though  there  was  some 
indication  of  relative  distance  of  different  parts,  all  was  flat.  By  some  happy  chance 
shading  was  discovered  and  the  rendering  of  rotundity  made  possible,  also  "for  the  first 
time  light  entered  the  picture"  (p.  14).  It  is  interestingly  suggested  that  this  discovery 
gave  rise  to  the  first  serious  conflict  in  art  circles  and  with  it  the  first  art  critic  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  "We  now  come  to  another  and  equally  interesting  subject — the  cast 
shadow.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  this  is  to  throw  the  figure  forward,  to  imply  depth  to  the 
background,  and  to  introduce  more  light  and  air  into  the  picture"  (p.  15). 

The  next  technical  element  to  enter  graphic  art  was  geometric  perspective,  which, 
we  are  told,  was  probably  understood  by  the  Greeks  but  later  lost  to  Christian  art.  As 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  Europe,  its  ascetic  character  gave  way  to  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  Byzantine  and  Roman  influences,  and  its  graphic  art,  principally  mosaic, 
was  designed  for  richness  of  decorative  effect  rather  than  for  realistic  portrayal.  Then 
followed  a  long  decadence  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  be  followed  by 
four  centuries  during  which  there  was  an  ever  increasing  output  of  pictures,  now  generally 
classified  as  "primitives."  "Only  to  a  limited  degree  could  they  produce  the  effect  of  a 
third  dimension.  .  .  .  There  was  a  continuing  struggle  to  increase  the  effect  of  space  and 
especially  to  solve  the  problems  of  geometric  perspective"  (p.  22).  This  was  especially 
true,  we  are  told,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  during  which  pictures  having 
more  than  one  horizon  were  painted.  One  of  these,  the  Holy  Family  by  Van  der  Wey- 
den,  is  analyzed  (Fig.  9)  and  shows  no  less  than  six  different  horizons.  The  mastering 
of  geometric  perspective,  in  the  time  of  Squarcione,  is  regarded  by  our  author  as  marking 
the  line  between  primitive  and  modern  painting. 

Geometric  perspective  is  monocular,  that  is,  it  gives  the  effect  of  distance  as  seen  by 
a  single  eye,  when,  moreover,  that  eye  is  capable  of  clear  vision  and  sharp  focus  on  both 
near  objects  and  distant  ones  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly 
clear.  Hence,  though  geometric  perspective  is  fundamental  it  requires  some  important 
modifications  to  accord  with  actual  vision.  As  far  as  these  rest  on  the  optical  character- 
istics of  the  eyes  they  are  discussed  under  the  heading  Binocular  Perspective  and  lead  to 
these  conclusions.  Verticals  in  planes  other  than  the  plane  of  focus  tend  to  disappear; 
horizontals  retain  their  strength  better  but  tend  to  blur.  Areas  out  of  focus  tend  to 
become  unified  both  as  to  shade  and  color,  and  details  not  in  the  principal  plane  lose  their 
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importance.  Binocular  perspective  was  introduced  gradually  in  the  course  of  a  century 
beginning  toward  the  close  of  the  Renaissance,  but  in  the  opinion  of  our  author  the  matter 
has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  "The  use  of  binocular  perspective  in  painting  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  scientifically  worked  out"  (p.  40).  "The  future  is  yet  to  see  a  true 
school  of  binocular  perspective — a  school  which  will  surely  have  its  day"  (p.  63).  These 
statements  are  especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Ames  and  his 
coworkers  in  this  very  field. 

Chapter  VI  of  Painter  and  Space  is  devoted  to  color,  especially  value  scales,  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  "atmospheric  perspective"  (Chapter  VII),  the  next  step  in  the 
conquest  of  the  third  dimension.  The  necessity  for  correct  values  in  painting  was  fully 
appreciated  only  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  these  values  contribute,  our 
author  concludes,  to  produce  the  effects  of  distance,  air,  and  light,  and  above  all  they 
render  color  effective.  Painting  with  correct  rendering  of  values,  known  as  the  plein-air 
method,  grew  into  a  flourishing  school  by  1880  with  tendencies,  however,  to  convention 
in  composition,  loss  of  vitality  in  color,  and  the  use  of  too  dark  keys.  Then  in  1889  came 
impressionism,  under  the  leadership  of  Claude  Monet,  whose  innovation  consisted  in 
placing  side  by  side  small  areas  of  different  colors,  which  at  a  distance  would  blend  into  a 
single  resultant  possessing  more  vitality  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  pig- 
ments. Beside  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  purer  color  and  the  advantage  of  higher 
value  keys  for  luminous  subjects,  "it  remained  for  the  impressionists  to  give  that  wonderful 
attribute  of  light— its  vibratory  effect"  (p.  126).  Impressionism  is,  however,  not  without 
its  darker  side  since  composition,  drawing,  and  correct  values  have  all  suffered,  and  it  is 
usual  to  make  the  spots  of  color  so  large  that  one  must  go  back  from  four  to  ten  times  the 
focal  distance  to  have  them  blend,  thereby  making  the  geometric  perspective  incorrect 
(p.  128). 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  story  since  the  author  concludes  after  reviewing 
Post  Impressionism  and  Modernistics  that  they  do  not  contribute  to  securing  greater 
effect  of  space  in  painting.  Painter  and  Space  is,  we  believe,  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  painting  from  a  new  point  of  view.  It  should  prove  of  especial  value  to 
painters  on  this  account  and  for  the  many  practical  directions  to  be  drawn  both  from  the 
historical  parts  of  the  text  and  from  the  chapters  treating  of  A  Short-hand  Method  of 
Sketching  and  Painting  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  June  8,  1918.  The  text  is  clearly  written  and 
the  illustrations  well  selected. 

The  investigation,  Vision  and  the  Technique  of  Art,  is  directed,  first,  to  ascertaining 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  retinal  pictures,  and,  second,  to  interpreting  those  char- 
acteristics in  terms  of  paint  on  canvas.  The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  relates  to 
retinal  pictures  using  one  eye  only.  If  an  eye  is  directed  towards  and  focussed  on  a  small 
white  object  the  image  is  as  clear  as  possible  but  by  no  means  perfect.  The  yellow  com- 
ponent of  the  white  light  is  brought  to  a  sharp  focus  on  the  retina  while  red  and,  in  greater 
degree,  blue  are  spread  out  into  a  blur  or  fringe.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  photographs 
taken,  with  appropriate  filters,  through  a  lens  having  the  optical  properties  of  the  lens 
of  the  eye,  a  method  which  is  employed  throughout  the  investigation,  comparison  also 
being  made  with  photographs  taken  through  a  corrected  lens. 

This  defect,  chromatic  aberration,  is  small  if  the  object  is  on  the  line  of  sight  and  in 
focus,  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  by  a  careful  observer  when  the  object,  though  on 
the  line  of  sight,  is  not  in  focus.  Our  authors  find  that  near  objects  are  fringed  with  red 
and  distant  ones  with  blue.     It  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  means  by  which  a  single  eye  is 
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capable  of  judging  distance  and  that  in  painting,  near  objects  should  be  rendered  with  red 
edges  and  distant  ones  with  blue.  Some  paintings  by  Millet  are  said  to  exhibit  this  method, 
and  by  its  use  a  marked  effect  of  depth  was  obtained  by  Mrs.  Ames. 

When  an  object  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  line  of  sight,  the  character  of  its  picture 
on  the  retina  is  dependent  not  alone  on  its  distance  from  the  observer  but  also  on  the 
directions  of  its  edges,  our  authors  find.  Thus  a  radial  edge  (i.  e.,  directed  toward  the 
center  of  the  field  of  view)  when  nearer  than  the  focal  distance  will  be  softened  and  have 
a  colored  fringe,  while  a  tangential  edge  (i.  e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  radial)  will  be  sharper 
and  more  distinct.  When  the  object  is  beyond  the  focal  distance  the  reverse  is  true. 
"In  paintings  made  by  Mrs.  Oakes  Ames  in  which  objects  on  the  sides  of  the  pictures  were 
depicted  with  these  characteristics  a  marked  sense  of  depth  is  given  by  the  objects  taking 
their  proper  relative  distances.  The  accentuating  of  tangential  and  radial  lines  in  their 
proper  planes  is  found  in  many  paintings,  especially  those  of  Turner,  in  whose  work  it  is 
apparent  in  the  accentuation  of  tangential  lines  inside  the  focus  and  of  radial  lines  on  and 
behind  the  object  plane  of  the  scene  he  is  painting"  (p.  26). 

Next,  "barrel  distortion,"  said  to  be  the  most  easily  noticed  peculiarity  of  vision,  is 
discussed.  It  causes  straight  lines  which  do  not  pass  through  the  center  of  the  field  of 
view  to  appear  to  be  bowed  outward,  and  objects  away  from  the  line  of  vision  to  seem 
relatively  smaller  than  those  near  it.  This  distortion  has  been  observed  in  the  Last  Supper  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  several  works  by  Rembrandt,  Israels,  and  Turner,  The  Greenwood  by 
Inness,  and  in  the  paintings  of  other  artists  of  the  past.  Among  the  works  of  living  artists 
thus  far  examined  by  Professor  Ames  it  has  been  found  only  in  The  Peace  Conference  by 
Orpen. 

Observations  were  made  on  the  color  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  showing,  in  agreement 
with  Abney,  that  blue  appears  much  more  saturated  on  the  periphery  of  the  retina  than 
on  the  fovea.  Since  chromatic  aberration  is  caused  principally  by  the  blue  rays,  reduction 
of  sensitiveness  to  these  on  the  fovea  is  conducive  to  sharper  vision  in  the  center  of  the 
field  of  view.  We  are  told  that  shadows  imaged  on  the  side  of  the  retina  seem  more  blue 
than  when  looked  at  directly,  but  artists  usually  make  all  shadows  of  out-door  subjects 
blue,  since  "it  was  probably  found  that  pictures  look  better  with  blue  shadows  all  over 
them  than  without  any  blue  shadows  at  all"  (p.  34).  Some  of  Corot's  pictures  show 
slightly  brighter,  warmer  centers. 

Lastly  there  is  a  brief  consideration  of  binocular  vision,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  effects  on  painting  are:  first,  the  broadening  of  everything  in  the  horizontal 
direction;  second,  the  lessening  of  value  contrasts  toward  the  edges  of  the  picture;  third, 
the  doubling  of  images  of  objects  not  at  the  convergence  point.  This  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  Mr.  Butler. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  method  which,  our  authors  maintain,  should  form  the 
basis  of  representing  actuality  in  painting.  Three  methods  are  contrasted.  "First,  a 
reproduction  of  actuality  can  be  attempted.  By  this  is  meant  as  close  a  reproduction  as 
possible  of  all  the  objects  in  the  scene  in  every  measurement  and  detail.  ...  In  the 
pictorial  arts  it  has  been  most  closely  approximated  by  photographs  taken  with  a  corrected 
lens.  .  .  .  The  same  result  is  accomplished  in  painting  and  drawing  in  which  the 
artist  depicts  every  part  of  the  scene  as  it  appears  to  him  while  looking  directly  at  it" 
(p.  38).  This  method  is  generally  admitted  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  second  method 
consists  in  placing  on  canvas  an  enlarged  replica  of  the  picture  which  a  scene  before 
one  makes  on  the  retina,  or,  more  exactly,  a  composite  of  the  pictures  made  on  the 
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two  retinas.  "Such  depicting  of  nature  can  be  approximated  photographically  by 
means  of  a  lens  which  produces  the  same  characteristic  imaging  as  the  lens  system 
of  the  eye,  and  a  plate  whose  sensitivity  over  its  various  parts  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
retina"  (p.  39).  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  class  of  picture  is  to  be  viewed  by 
directing  the  eyes  successively  to  all  parts  of  it,  not  keeping  them  fixed  and  focussed  on 
the  center  of  interest.  A  picture  of  the  third  kind  is  so  painted  that  when  one  stands  at 
the  proper  distance  from  it  and  fixes  the  eyes  on  its  center  of  interest  and  holds  them  there, 
the  pictures  on  the  retinas  are  like  the  retinal  pictures  which  the  actual  scene  itself  would 
produce.  This  class  of  picture  should  be  painted  free  from  distortion  and  increase  of  blue 
from  the  center  outward,  for  the  eye  will  supply  both  these  visual  peculiarities.  In  the 
respects  just  mentioned  the  technique  of  painting  in  this  third  manner  is  simpler  than  the 
second  but  in  other  ways  is  more  difficult  and  seems  not  to  have  been  tried.  Although 
Prof.  Ames  says  "it  is  questioned  whether  such  a  picture  would  be  satisfactory"  (p.  41), 
the  underlying  principle  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Prof.  Ames  and  his  coworkers  are  developing  the  second  method  of  painting,  in 
support  of  which  they  urge  "the  use  by  so  many  of  the  great  painters  of  characteristics  of 
the  retinal  picture  which  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  artistic  value  of  pictures  of  this 
type"  (p.  39),  and  their  superiority  to  pictures  like  photographs  taken  through  corrected 
lenses,  i.  e.,  by  the  first  method.  Also,  "the  purpose  of  the  great  artist  is  to  make  others 
see  nature  as  he  sees  it.  .  .  .  He  has  to  put  into  his  picture  nature's  impression  on 
himself,  the  beauty  and  truth  he  sees.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  art  is  to  awaken  sub- 
jective associative  processes  in  those  who  look  at  it.  .  .  .  The  natural  way  to  cause 
us  to  recall  our  mental  visual  images  or  start  a  train  of  them  in  motion  is  to  present  to  us  a 
picture  similar  to  them.  When  we  look  at  a  picture  of  this  type  we  recognize  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  not  actuality  but  our  impression  of  actuality"  (p.  40).  Admitting 
the  force  of  the  reasons  given  as  against  the  first  method  of  painting,  it  is  not  evident  to 
the  reviewer  that  they  show  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  second  as  compared  with  the 
third  method,  leaving  difficulties  of  execution,  already  mentioned,  aside. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  investigation  to  art 
or  on  the  way  in  which  its  findings  may  best  be  employed.  We  have  long  felt  that  one  of  the 
things  most  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  art  in  the  United  States  is  a  body  of  trained 
workers  capable  of  clear  and  logical  thought  to  formulate  the  underlying  problems  of  art 
creation  and  then  attack  them  experimentally.  Vision  and  the  Technique  of  Art  is  a  serious 
attempt  to  study  an  important  problem,  and  the  method  of  painting  indicated  should  be 
tested  by  further  trial  at  the  hands  of  artists.  To  this  end  it  might  be  well  were  the  method 
presented  in  more  elementary  form  and  with  greater  detail  as  to  just  how  to  proceed,  with 
some  indications  of  the  widths  of  colored  fringes,  the  amounts  of  distortions,  etc.  There 
is  some  danger  of  the  method  being  discredited  if  visual  peculiarities  are  overemphasized. 

Edwin  M.  Blake 
66  Etchings  by  Members  of  the  Print  Society.    Edited  by  E.  Hesketh  Hubbard,  with  Introduction 

BY  KlNETON  PARKES.     4TO.      BREAMORE,  HANTS.  THE  ENGLISH  PRINT  SOCIETY,  1923.     21  SHILLINGS. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  English  Print  Society's  publications.  The  first  is  On 
Making  and  Collecting  Etchings,  and  both  have  the  very  definite  and  altogether  laudable 
purpose  of  interesting  the  average  man  in  prints.  If  these  volumes  could  only  reach  the 
average  man,  they  would  succeed.     Tastefully  and  beautifully  bound,  printed  in  large 
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type  on  heavy  paper  with  ample  spaces  and  margins,  the  66  Etchings  is  a  book  any  man 
would  love  to  possess  and  fondle  for  his  mere  delight  in  a  well  bound  and  printed  book,  and 
one,  too,  which  he  would  love  to  peruse  in  the  quiet  of  his  evening  study  for  his  pleasure 
in  well  written  paragraphs.  And  then  if  he  be  not  already  a  collector  of  prints — or  even 
though  he  be  one— there  are  the  sixty-six  full-page  reproductions  of  etchings,  drypoints, 
and  aquatints,  with  seven  reproductions  of  woodcuts  and  lithographs,  making  seventy- 
three  in  all,  to  lead  him  into  the  world  of  art.  For,  as  the  writer  of  the  introduction  so 
aptly  remarks,  prints  can  give  the  man  with  the  average  pocketbook  a  pleasure  which  no 
other  forms  of  art  can  give.  He  can  collect  or  possess  prints,  numbers  of  them,  original 
works  of  art,  sometimes  by  the  great  masters,  while  he  would  feel  it  possible  to  own  but  a 
very  few  fine  oil  paintings  or  statues,  if  any  at  all. 

Strangely,  to  most  people  the  making  of  prints  is  a  mystery;  their  nature  and 
qualities  are  equally  unknown.  Cognizant  of  this,  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  introduction, 
explains  and  describes  them  in  a  most  delightfully  interesting  and  simple  way.  His  own 
appreciation  of  prints  is  so  joyous  that  we  envy  it  and  covet  it  for  ourselves  until,  before 
we  know,  we  too  are  collectors,  eager  to  learn  how  to  mount,  preserve,  and  exhibit  prints 
of  our  own — all  of  which  we  are  very  carefully  told  how  to  do. 

As  for  the  illustrations,  it  takes  but  little  knowledge  of  prints  to  convince  one  that 
the  members  of  the  Print  Society  here  represented  (and  let  it  be  known  they  are  not  all 
Englishmen)  show  a  thoroughly  trained  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes.  As  examples 
of  craftsmanship  the  prints  are  all  good.  There  is  no  defiance  of  sound  tradition,  no 
attempt  at  mere  novelty.  One  would  say  that  they  are  sound,  enjoyable,  and  com- 
panionable, without  being  original.  Yet  there  is  originality  in  some.  The  work  of 
HonorS  Broutelle,  A.  K.  Goyder,  Stella  Langdale,.and  Karel  Toudl  shows  that  the  artists 
have  something  new  to  say.  Others  reflect  the  work  of  greater  masters.  Thomas  Todd 
Blaylock's  work  is  poetic,  like  Lepere's;  Bolton  Brown's  reminds  one  of  Fantin-Latour ; 
that  of  J.  Knight,  of  the  old  English  landscapists. 

But,  after  all,  we  care  more  for  imagination  than  for  originality,  therefore  we  like 
the  work  of  J.  R.  K.  Duff.  To  mention  more  names  would  be  useless,  for  the  reader  must 
discover  for  himself  the  work  of  these  contemporaries.  For  the  reviewer  it  is  necessary 
only  to  summarize:  what  stands  out  conspicuously  about  the  book  is  its  evident  desire 
to  inform,  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  what  prints  are  and  what  print  makers  are  doing. 
In  this  it  is  successful  and  praiseworthy. 

Arthur  Edwin  Bye 

Lions  in  Greek  Art.    By  Eleanor  Ferguson  Rambo.    ix.  56  pp.    Bryn  Mawr  Dissertation. 

The  fascinating  theme  of  the  portraiture  of  the  lion  in  Greek  art  is  treated  by  Miss 
Rambo  in  this  short,  readable  dissertation,  which  should  make  its  personal  appeal  to 
every  art  student.  The  period  covered  by  the  author  comprises,  however,  but  the  seventh, 
sixth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  centuries ;  perhaps  for  this  reason  she  has  not  attempted 
to  furnish  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  occurrences  of  the  lion  motif,  though  it  would  have 
been  advisable  to  have  considered  at  least  such  fourth-century  renderings  as  that  of  the 
slain  lion  at  Lampsacus  and  that  in  the  Craterus  group  by  Lysippus  and  some  of  the  many 
Hellenistic  representations.  Dr.  Rambo  seems  to  have  begun  her  task  by  making  a 
somewhat  careful  study  of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  lion  in  nature;  she  likewise  dis- 
plays great  industry  in  her  examination  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  no  less  than  in  her 
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consultation  of  such  modern  authorities  as  might  be  expected  to  cast  even  a  ray  of  light 
upon  the  problem  in  hand. 

After  the  Introduction — in  which  the  thesis  is  postulated  that  the  continental  Greeks 
had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  king  of  beasts,  and  that  all  their  lion-types  in  art  are 
borrowed  elements — the  most  noteworthy  statements  of  the  Greek  writers  concerning  the 
lion  are  brought  under  review.  There  follow  chapters  dealing  with:  Painted  Lions, 
Sculptured  Lions,  Lion  Types  on  Coins,  The  Lion  in  other  Minor  Arts.  A  select 
bibliography  is  appended. 

Dr.  Rambo  finds  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  to  warrant  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  lions  in  the  country  in  historical  times.  Essentially  the  same  con- 
clusion was  reached  some  years  ago  by  Professor  A.  B.  Meyer  of  Dresden  in  an  important 
article  (twice  cited  in  this  book)  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1905,  under  the  title,  The  Antiquity  of  the  Lion  in 
Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
possesses  a  dissertation  (unpublished),  Did  the  Lion  Exist  in  Greece  Within  Historic  Times? 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  Soho,  a  native  of  Greece,  who,  after  drawing  from  such  sources  as  palaeon- 
tology, mythology,  art,  tradition,  history,  etc.,  decides  that  the  lion  undoubtedly  did 
exist  in  Greece  in  historical  times.  However,  it  would  appear  very  probable  that  all 
specific  literary  allusions  to  the  presence  of  the  lion  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  are  derived  from  the  far-famed  reference  of  Herodotus  (vh,  126)  to  the  attack  on 
Xerxes'  camel  train — a  story  which  is  easily  explained  away.  Even  the  trustworthy 
Pausanias,  who  says  (vi,  5,  4)  that  lions  abound  in  Thrace,  is  pretty  obviously  copying 
from  the  author  of  the  Cynegeticus,  who  has  himself  borrowed  from  the  old  historian. 
Miss  Rambo  has  apparently  failed  to  notice  the  further  statement  of  Pausanias  regarding 
lions'  being  found  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Olympus,  but  this  claim,  too,  is  obviously 
based  on  a  still  more  slender  support.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  much  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  result  of  the  writer's  examination  of  "lion-names"  of  persons  and  localities 
(pp.  1,  2)  or  to  her  argumentum  e  silentio  (p.  7)  that  had  the  lion  been  indigenous,  we  should 
have  had  him  appearing  as  the  attribute  of  some  purely  Hellenic — and  not  imported — 
deity.  It  must  be  recalled  that  (1)  local  lion-names  are  common  enough  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  animal  has  certainly  not  been  found  since  Palaeolithic  times,  and  (2)  when 
we  speak  of  deities  who  are  purely  and  essentially  Hellenic,  we  are  skating  on  very  thin 
ice  indeed. 

Miss  Rambo  finds  that  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  living  creature  in  Greece  proper 
is  strongly  reflected  in  the  art,  where  it  appears  that  the  lion  constitutes  an  exotic  element 
introduced,  presumably,  from  Asia  Minor,  where  the  lion  was  undoubtedly  known  to  a 
certain  extent  even  in  the  classical  period.  Notwithstanding,  "the  Ionic  artists  .  .  . 
find  their  models  in  previous  or  contemporary  art,  and  repeat  their  copy  indefinitely" 
(p.  15).  But  the  author  rather  weakens  her  case  by  insisting  on  the  comparative  in- 
efficiency of  the  Greek  artist  in  depicting  the  forms  of  animals  in  general — even  those 
perfectly  familiar  to  him.  She  finds  fault  (p.  v)  with  the  bad  relative  proportion  of  the 
horses  and  riders  on  the  Parthenon  frieze,  but  later  (p.  viii,  n.  2)  has  occasion  to  explain 
the  situation  correctly  on  the  ground  of  the  artist's  desire  to  preserve  isocephalism.  Many 
writers  have  remarked  on  the  correctness  of  form  in  these  sculptures,  most  recently  Dr. 
Charles  Singer,  a  most  competent  anatomist,  who  speaks  of  the  horses's  heads  as  "mag- 
nificent" (Greek  Biology  and  Greek  Medicine,  p.  8).  Reference  might  also  be  made  to 
Morin-Jean  {Dessin  des  Animaux  en  Grece),  who  is  far  from  displeased  with  the  animal 
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forms  of  Greek  art,  Dr.  Helen  M.  Johnson,  in  a  study  of  The  Portrayal  of  the  Dog  on 
Greek  Vases  (Class.  Weekly,  xii,  pp.  209-213),  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  various 
canine  breeds.  Dr.  Singer,  furthermore,  is  particularly  enthusiastic  over  the  represen- 
tation of  a  lioness  and  young  which  occurs  on  a  Caeretan  hydria  in  the  Louvre  (Salle  E, 
no.  298).  He  finds  that  the  work  is  done  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  nature,  and  even  the 
rather  unusual  dentition  of  the  animal  is  accurately  portrayed  (op.  cit.,  p.  7). 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Rambo  has  considerably  exaggerated  the  inability 
of  the  Greek  artist  to  depict  a  lion  correctly— particularly  in  respect  to  ceramic  art,  After 
all,  has  a  single  vase  come  down  to  us,  dated  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
on  which  the  human  form  is  painted  in  a  manner  wholly  free  from  conventionality?  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  discern  wherein  the  conventionalism  with  which  animals  and  men  are 
treated  by  the  potter  differs  in  kind  or  degree.  Miss  Rambo  also  remarks  (p.  33) :  "The 
plastic  lion  in  Greek  art  .  .  .  bends  both  fore  legs  close  to  the  ground,  as  if  about  to 
spring  on  its  prey.  The  latter  pose  betrays  the  artist's  ignorance  of  the  lion,  which  does 
not  like  the  dog  spring  from  the  bended  fore  legs,  but  crouches  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
gathers  the  whole  body  for  the  pounce."  While  this  is  doubtless  true  of  the  lion's  action 
while  he  is  actually  engaged  in  hunting  his  prey,  that  he  has  the  power  of  springing  dog- 
fashion  upon  occasion  is  made  very  manifest  by  observing  the  movements  of  circus  or 
menagerie  lions. 

A  few  sporadic  points  in  the  dissertation  may  be  noted.  Miss  Rambo,  quoting 
Daremberg-Saglio,  says  (p.  vi,  n.  2)  that  harpies  are  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  This 
might  well  have  been  stated  more  positively.  The  harpy,  which  is  identical  in  form  with 
the  "soul-bird"  of  vase-paintings  and  sarcophagi,  is  probably,  as  Mrs.  Strong  (Apotheosis 
and  After  Life,  p.  148)  maintains,  to  be  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of  apotheosis,  the  carrier  of 
the  soul  to  the  future  world;  and  representations  of  it  are  to  be  seen  too  often  and  too 
suggestively  on  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  its  origin. 

In  the  views  on  coins  of  the  combat  of  Heracles  with  the  Nemean  Lion  the  hero  is 
almost  invariably  found  on  the  left,  the  lion  on  the  right.  This  arrangement  is  accounted 
for  by  the  author  (p.  45)  on  the  ground  that  the  motif  must  have  been  adopted  from  Chal- 
dean art,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  principle  of  the  lucky  left  in  Chaldean  orientation 
may  account  for  the  origin  of  the  situation.  But  surely  one  need  not  wander  as  far  afield 
as  Mesopotamia  to  look  for  an  explanation  if  a  simple  one  exists  near  home.  The  truth 
is  that  where  the  human  face  or  figure  occurs  on  Greek  coins  earlier  than,  say,  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  it  is  to  be  found  (if  not  in  full-face)  almost  invariably  looking  towards  the  right. 
Where  the  lion  appears  in  the  scene,  he  naturally  has  to  face  Heracles,  whose  orthodox 
position  is  thus  unchanged.  Why  the  right-facing  view  should  thus  be  preferred  may  be 
difficult  to  explain.  Conceivably,  it  may  be  concerned  with  the  lucky  right-hand  motive 
of  Greek  orientation.  But  the  figure  as  carved  on  the  die  would  face  the  left.  May  not 
this  simply  mean  that  a  light-handed  engraver  found  it  easier  to  represent  the  figure  in 
this  attitude? 

The  author  in  another  place  remarks  (p.  47):  "Even  from  Greek  gems  the  lion 
disappears  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century."  This  statement  appears  altogether  too 
sweeping.  See,  e.  g.,  Furtwangler,  Ant.  Gem.,  pi.  ix,  49,  for  a  gem  showing  a  beautifully 
executed  lion  scene;  its  date  is  about  400  B.  C.  All  through  the  book  Miss  Rambo 
appears  to  overemphasize  (as  is  fashionable  today)  the  so-called  apotropaic  element. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  many  merits  of  the  dissertation  are  offset  by  a  great  number 
of  small  errors  and  inconsistencies,  not  all  of  which,  by  any  means,  can  be  blamed  on  the 
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printer.  One  notices  mistakes  in  the  accenting  and  even  spelling  of  Greek  words  on 
pp.  2,  5,  6,  9,  14,  30,  31.  Misspellings  of  the  following  English  or  Anglicized  words  occur: 
p.  v,  millennium;  p.  2,  Boeotia;  pp.  10,  42,  Peloponnese;  p.  18,  Aeschylus;  p.  21,  principle; 
p.  23,  Gilgamesh;  p.  39,  Chaldean,  winged,  and  Cilicia;  p.  42  et  passim,  Panticapaeum.. 
Reference,  p.  2,  should  be  to  Paus.  vii,  6, 6,  and  not  as  given  (Teubner) ;  and  on  p.  27, 
to  Mrs.  Strong's  Apotheosis,  p.  260,  n.  43.  On  p.  7  we  should  read  Tomba  deW  Oreo, 
and  on  p.  22,  entablature  or  frieze  in  place  of  architrave.  The  form  of  title  applied  to  Fox's 
Mythology  in  the  Bibliography  is  misleading ;  there  are  also  mistakes  in  the  names  of 
Roscher's  Lexikon,  Furtwangler's  Antike  Gemmen,  the  B.  C.  H.  and  the  Jahreshefte— all 
well-known  publications.  One  notices,  also,  more  than  a  half  dozen  inconsistencies,  and 
a  purist  might  often  find  fault  with  the  punctuation. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  in  this  dissertation  of  so  many  of  these  distressing 
slips  and  oversights,  we  trust  that  Miss  Rambo  will  continue  her  researches  in  this  exceed- 
ingly interesting  field,  and  will  later  on  be  in  a  position  to  provide  us  with  a  well-illustrated 
volume  devoted  to  this  theme  and  covering  the  entire  period  of  Greek  art.'  One  might 
suggest  the  desirability  of  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  works  of  art  portraying 
the  lion  which  are  unmistakably  from  Asia  Minor.  Interesting  results  might  also  be 
obtained  from  an  investigation  of  the  ceramic  wares  of  Naucratis  and  Daphnae,  as  we  are 
here  on  the  borderland  of  the  real  home  of  the  king  of  beasts,  Africa. 

A.  D.  Fraser 

'Dr.  Theodore  Leslie  Shear,  of  Princeton  University,  is  planning  such    a  corpus  of  illustrations  of  all  ancient 
representations  of  lions.     D.  M.  R. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  was  held, 
in  conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  the 
American  Philological  Association,  at  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  December  27-29,  1923. 

Program 

thursday,  december  27 

1.00  p.  m.     Annual  Luncheon  in  Procter  Hall,  Graduate  College 
3.00  p.  m.     Informal  Gathering  in  Commons  Room,  Graduate  College 

General  discussion  of  European  teachers 
4.30-6.00  p.  m.     Tea  in  McCormick  Hall 

Inspection  of  the  equipment  and  collections  of  the  University 

7.15  p.  m.     Dinner  as  guests  of  the  University  in  Procter  Hall,  Graduate  College 

Address  of  Welcome 

President  John  Ghier  Hibbbn,  Princeton  University 

Illusion  and  the  Ideal 

Edward  Kenneth  Rand,  President  of  the  American  Philological  Association 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  28 
9.30  a.  m.     Meeting  in  McCosh  Hall,  Room  2 

The  Development  of  Mental  Processes  Attendant  on  Artistic  Creation 

Raymond  S.  Stites,  Brown  University 
Study  and  Appreciation  of  Fine  Value  Relations 

Clifford  H.  Riedell,  Smith  College 
A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  the  Subject  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 

I.  The  Visual  Presentation  of  the  Subject  Matter 

Herbert  Richard  Cross,  New  York  City 

II.  The  Psychological  Interpretation 

L.  Pierce  Clark,  M.  D.,  New  York  City 

2.30  p.  m.     Joint  Meeting  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  in  McCosh  Hall,  Room  2 
The  Story  of  a  Tapestry  Woven  Dorsal  of  the  Fourteenth  Century 

R.  M.  Riefstahl,  Neiu  York  University 
An  Unidentified  Painting  by  Conrad  Witz  in  the  Frick  Collection 

Adele  Codlin  Weibel,  New  York  City 

Modena,  Bari,  and  Hades 

Roger  Sherman  Loomis,  Columbia  University 
The  Persistence  of  Egyptian  Traditions  in  Art  and  Religion  after  the  Pharaohs 

Kate  Denny  McKnight,  Vassar  College 
The  Chariot  at  the  Gates  of  the  Acropolis 

Leicester  B.  Holland,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

4.30-6.00  p.  m.     Tea  in  McCormick  Hall 

Inspection  of  the  equipment  and  collections  of  the  University 
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FRIDAY  DECEMBER  28— Concluded 
8.00  p.  m.     Joint  Meeting  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  McCosh  Hull,  Room  10 
The  Palace  and  Beehive  Tombs  at  Mycenae 

A.  J.  B.  Wace,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lecturer  of  the  Institute 

Latin  Exercises  from  a  Greek  School  Room 

Clifford  H.  Moore,  Harvard  University 
Luciano  da  Laurana  and  the  High  Renaissance 

Fiske  Kimball,  New  York  University 
Tridimensional  Criticism 

John  Shapley,  President  oj  the  College  Art  Association 
9.30  p.  m.     Social  Gathering  in  McCormick  Hall 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29 
9.30  a.  m.     Meeting  in  McCosh  Hall,  Room  2 

Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  English  Paintings  in  the  Lehman  Collection 

Walter  W.  S.  Cook,  Princeton  University 
The  Sculpture  of  the  Pediment  of  the  Siphnian  Treasury 

Clarence  Kennedy,  Smith  College 
The  College  Art  Association  and  the  Colleges 

Alice  V.  V.  Brown,  Wellesley  College 
The  Sources  of  Mediaeval  Stjde 

C.  R.  Morey,  Princeton  University 

Business 

Minutes 

Professor  Johnny  Roosval  of  the  University  of  Stockholm  made  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  members  of  the  College  Art  Association : 

My  purpose  in  coining  to  America  was  to  establish  relations  between  Swedish  and 
American  scholars.  I  had  no  idea  what  great  collections  were  being  made  and  what 
valuable  research  was  being  accomplished  here.  For  it  is  impossible  as  long  as  the 
American  art  literature  is  so  imperfectly  represented  in  Sweden  to  follow  the  course  of 
American  progress.  To  better  the  situation  I  propose  that  the  University  of  Stockholm, 
which  because  of  the  newly  founded  Zorn  Institute  occupies  a  leading  position  in  art 
studies  in  Sweden,  undertake  exchanges  with  American  institutions.  I  shall  mention 
some  publications  which  the  Zorn  Institute  can  exchange,  partly  its  own  publications, 
partly  others  made  available  for  the  purpose  through  an  annual  donation  of  Fru  Emma 
Zorn,  widow  of  the  famous  painter,  Anders  Zorn.  In  order  to  put  the  matter  of  exchange 
on  a  business  basis  I  state  the  approximate  price  of  the  Swedish  books.  Most  of  them  have 
a  resume  in  German,  English,  or  French. 

Boethius,  Tegelornerade  Grastenkyrkor,  $3. 

Traarkitektur,  $5. 
Curman  &  Roosval,  Svcriges  Kyrkor,  16  vols.,  more  to  follow,  each  containing  seven 
churches  and  having  resume  in  German,  $4  a  volume. 
Roosval,  Dopfunter  i  Historiska  Museet,  $3. 
Riddare  S.  Goran,  $2. 
Nya  S.  Gorans  Studier,  $5. 
"        Studier  i  Danmark,  $5. 

Stadshuset:     Stockholm,  3  vols.,  $30. 
Salven,  Bonaden  fran  Skog,  $4. 
Etc. 
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The  Zorn  Institute  will  give  on  request  further  particulars  concerning  the  above- 
named  books  and  will  furnish  information  concerning  art  and  art  study  in  Sweden  in  order 
to  keep  in  contact  with  American  scholars.     It  will  also  gladly  exchange  photographs. 

On  approval  of  the  Auditing  Committee  the  following  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  for  the  period  of  1923  since  the  last  meeting  was  accepted:  Expenditures, 
1923,  $2155.10;  receipts,  1923,  $1075.76;  deficit,  1923,  $1079.34;  deficit,  1921-23,  $586.46. 

A  resolution  thanking  Princeton  University  for  its  hospitality  and  the  members  of 
the  local  committee  for  their  arrangements  in  behalf  of  the  Association  was  voted. 

A  resolution  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Standards  was 
voted. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  adopted : 

President John  Shapley 

Vice-President Alfred  V.  Churchill 

Secretary-Treasurer W.  Frederick  Stohlman 

Directors Charles  R.  Morey 

Myrtilla  Avery 
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Poughkeersie,  N.  Y.,  Vassar  College :     (  Iassone  Panels  hv  Peero  di  (  !osimo.     The  Wanderings  of  Ulysses 


The  Ulysses  Panels  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  at  Vassar  College 

By  Kate  Denny  McKnight 

Vassar  College  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  two  panels  of  unusual  interest  dealing 
with  the  wanderings  of  the  crafty  Ulysses.  These  paintings,  crowded  with  dramatic 
episodes,  furnish  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  stories  of  Homer  and  Ovid  as  inter- 
preted by  an  artist  of  the  Renaissance  keenly  alive  to  the  fantastic  possibilities  of  the 
narrative. 

In  the  Polyphemus  panel  (Fig.  1)  one  sees  in  the  foreground  Ulysses  and  his  comrades 
boring  out  the  giant's  eye.  Further  to  the  right  is  the  outwitting  of  Polyphemus  where 
the  warriors  make  their  way  to  safety,  each  with  a  sheep  tied  on  his  back.  In  the  third 
plane  of  the  picture  to  the  extreme  right  Polyphemus  stalks  into  the  sea,  supporting 
himself  with  a  pine  tree  staff,  and  preparing  to  hurl  a  mass  of  rock  at  the  ships  of  the 
unfortunate  Ulysses.  At  the  left  a  diminutive  Athena,  who  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Perseus  in  the  Freeing  of  Andromeda  by  Piero  di  Cosimo,  hurls  destruction 
from  the  sky  upon  the  walled  city  of  Troy.  Nearer  the  foreground  Ajax  Oileus  has  been 
blasted  by  Poseidon.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  more  detail  could  have  been  crowded  into  a 
single  picture,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  landscape,  and  the  expanse  of  sea,  the 
space  does  not  seem  overcrowded. 

The  main  theme  of  the  second  panel  (Fig.  2)  is  the  Contest  with  the  Laestrygonians, 
with  the  additional  episodes  of  Ulysses  and  King  Aeolus  at  the  left  and  the  story  of  Circe 
at  the  right. 

These  two  pictures  are  cassone  panels  painted  in  oil  and  are  identical  in  size,  thirty-one 
by  sixty-three  inches.  An  end  panel  (Fig.  5)  from  the  same  cassone  and  by  the  same 
artist  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Stanley  Mortimer,  of  New  York.  It  depicts  the  Return 
of  Ulysses,  in  several  episodes,  the  recognition  by  his  old  nurse,  Euryclea,  the  greeting  of 
Telemachus,  the  slaying  of  the  suitors,  and  Penelope  at  the  loom. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Italian  Primitives  (p.  101),  which  were  exhibited  in  1917  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  War  Relief,  Dr.  Siren  assigned  these  panels  to  Francesco  Granacci 
on  the  ground  that  two  sketches  in  the  Stockholm  National  Museum  are  preliminary 
studies.1  These  same  drawings  at  Stockholm  have  been  attributed  by  Berenson  not  to 
Granacci  but  to  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.2  Whether  either  of  these  artists  or  some  other 
was  responsible  for  the  sketches  is  to  my  mind  of  little  consequence  so  far  as  our  panels  are 
concerned,  though  I  hesitate  to  set  my  opinion  against  that  of  critics  far  more  expert  than 
myself. 

Photographs  of  the  Stockholm  drawings  show  in  one  instance  (Fig.  3)  five  Roman 
soldiers  in  various  attitudes,  but  none  of  these  soldiers  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  armed 
companions  of  Ulysses,  except  for  the  type  of  armor,  which  occurs  frequently  in  pictures 
of  the  period.  The  soldiers  of  the  drawing  are  taller  and  more  slender,  their  necks  are 
longer  and  lack  the  heavy  bulge  of  muscle  which  appears  between  the  shoulder  and  jaw 
of  the  figures  in  our  panels.  Moreover,  the  Roman  soldiers  have  a  swaggering  air  and  are 
convincingly  drawn  with  spirit  and  energy,  surpassing  the  draftsmanship  of  the  Vassar 
pictures.  In  fact,  the  soldier  in  the  middle  group  is  suggestive  of  Perugino's  work  in  the 
Cambio  at  Perugia. 

■Osvald  Sir6n,  Italienskahandteckningar  fran  11,00  och  1500  talen  i  National  museum,  p.  21,  nr.  54. 
2Drawings  of  Florentine  Painters,  nr.  2,  754B.  Sogliani. 
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In  the  other  sketch  at  Stockholm  (Fig.  4)  appear  at  the  left  a  large,  skilfully  fore- 
shortened nude  seen  from  the  rear  and  a  small  figure  of  a  soldier  springing  backward, 
like  Myron's  Marsyas,  in  alarm.  In  the  center  is  a  Flagellation  of  Christ,  with  two  figures 
inflicting  punishment.  At  the  right  are  two  soldiers  and  the  head  of  an  elderly  man, 
turbaned  and  wearing  a  long  beard. 

The  wide-eyed,  open-mouthed  expression  of  the  startled  man  and  the  long,  straight 
profile  of  one  of  the  soldiers  at  the  right  might,  with  some  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
associated  with  certain  figures  in  our  panels.  But  closer  analysis  will  show  that  where 
terror  is  depicted  in  the  Ulysses  panels  the  expression  is  less  dramatic,  the  open  mouth  is  a 
different  shape,  inclined  to  have  square  corners,  and  the  eyes  instead  of  being  round  and 
staring  are  drawn  together  beneath  a  puckered  brow.  The  one  instance  of  the  long, 
straight  profile  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  attribution  of  our  panels  to  the 
artist  of  the  Stockholm  sketches,  especially  since  the  nose  has  not  the  broken  bridge  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Ulysses  series.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  evidence  does 
not  bear  out  the  attribution  of  the  panels  at  Vassar  to  Granacci,  as  Siren  would  have  us 
suppose,  and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  author  of  the  work. 

From  the  manner  of  painting,  the  interest  in  pagan  legends,  and  the  fantastic  in- 
terpretation I  am  inclined  to  assign  these  panels  to  Piero  di  Cosimo.  Vasari  tells  us  that  he 
"possessed  varied  powers  of  fancy."  He  was  a  great  decorator  of  cassoni  and  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  mythological  subjects,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  among  his 
works,  such  as  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Venus  and  Mars,  the  Death  of  Procris,  the  Lapiths 
and  Centaurs,  and  the  Hunting  Scenes  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  His  characteristics  are  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  and  Vasari  says,  "his 
manner  was  indeed  altogether  different  from  that  of  most  other  artists  in  its  extravagance 
or  peculiarities;  nay,  he  may  even  be  said  to  have  changed  it  and  adopted  a  new  one  for 
every  new  work  that  he  executed." 

"This  variety  of  manner,"  remarks  an  Italian  commentator,  "renders  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  works  of  this  master  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  one  work  with  another." 
Certainly  this  statement  is  borne  out  if  one  compares  his  religious  pictures  of  Madonnas 
and  saints  with  his  mythological  pictures.  But  one  would  expect  to  find  similarities  of 
style  within  the  latter  group,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  case. 

A  comparison  of  the  Ulysses  panels  with  the  Death  of  Procris,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence in  spirit,  shows  considerable  similarity.  The  painting  of  flora  in  the  foreground  of 
the  Laestrygonians  is  careful  and  detailed,  with  a  few  plants  holding  a  prominent  and 
somewhat  isolated  position.  A  similar  treatment  is  observable  in  the  Death  of  Procris 
and  in  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs.  The  dog  in  the  Procris  picture  is,  aside  from  the  excellent 
drawing,  important  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  composition.  In  the  Polyphemus  panel 
animals  are  used  in  the  same  way,  though  they  are  lower  in  the  picture  and  are  not 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  But  their  positions  are  natural,  and  the  goat  in  particular  is 
carefully  observed  and  excellently  drawn.  Far  more  striking  is  the  similarity  between  the 
animals  wandering  along  the  shore  in  the  background  of  the  Procris  picture  and  the  animals 
which  follow  Circe  in  our  panel.  Common  to  many  of  Piero  di  Cosimo's  landscapes  is  the 
use  of  leafless  trees  with  thin,  angular  twigs,  outlined  darkly  against  the  sky,  combined 
with  some  trees  which  are  well  supplied  with  thick  bunches  of  foliage.  One  notices  it  in 
the  Death  of  Procris,  the  Metropolitan  Hunting  Scenes,  the  portrait  of  SimonettaVespucci, 
and  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  Ulysses  panels.  Flights  of  birds,  especially  of  wild 
duck,  very  small  in  the  distance,  occur  in  all  of  these  pictures. 
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Fig.  3 — Stockholm,  National  Museum:     Drawing  of        Fig.  4 — Stockholm,  National  Museum:     Drawing  of 
Romax  Soldiers  the  Flagellation,  with  other  Figures 


Fig.  5— New  York,  Collection  of.Mr.  Stanley  Mortimer:     Cassone  Panel  by  Piero  di  Cosimo.     The  Return 

of  Ulysses 
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It  is  with  the  Hunt  and  the  Return  from  the  Hunt,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
that  our  pictures  may  be  most  satisfactorily  compared,  since  in  both  numerous  episodes 
are  depicted,  the  figures  bulk  large  in  the  foreground,  and  the  interest  of  the  artist  is  as 
much  in  the  study  of  the  nude  in  action,  and  in  the  problem  of  foreshortening  as  it  is  in 
the  actual  narrative.  Obviously  both  series  date  before  the  Leonardesque  influence  had 
modified  the  style  of  Piero  and  are  more  akin  to  the  style  of  Verrocchio  and  Pollaiuolo. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  ours  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Hunt  and  that  it  was  made 
at  the  stage  of  the  artist's  career  in  which  the  Portinari  altarpiece  was  exerting  considerable 
influence  upon  his  manner  of  painting.  Hugo  Van  der  Goes  uses  the  same  sparse,  leafless 
trees,  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  and  rocky  hills  with  jagged  outlines.  Piero  may  likewise  have 
gained  from  the  Portinari  triptych  something  of  his  fine  feeling  for  distance,  his  luminous 
atmosphere,  and  his  love  of  detail.  He  also  painted  in  oil,  and  the  brush  work  of  the  Hunt, 
as  well  as  the  somewhat  crackled  appearance  of  the  surface,  is  very  like  the  Ulysses  series. 

Piero's  method  of  painting  hair  as  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  is 
duplicated  in  the  Ulysses  pictures.  In  both  instances  the  hair  is  painted  with  broad, 
decisive  strokes,  the  locks  are  loose  with  curling  ends  and  are  rather  ragged  along  the  edges, 
giving  an  almost  flame-like  appearance.  The  eyes  of  the  Laestrygonians  are  deeply  set 
so  that  when  they  are  wide  open  they  have  a  Scopaic  expression,  but  when  partially  closed 
they  show  heavy  lids.  This  is  the  type  seen  in  Simonetta  and  in  the  Death  of  Procris, 
as  well. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  Hunt  and  the  Return  from  the  Hunt,  the  color  scheme  in 
dark  warm  browns  and  bright  blues  with  ruddy  tones  for  the  bodies  of  the  satyrs  may  be 
compared  with  the  Ulysses  panels.  The  same  depth  is  noticeable  in  both,  but  with  some- 
what more  detail  in  the  latter,  perhaps  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Flemish  altarpiece.  The 
lighting  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  pictures  is  slightly  subdued  with  a  little  more  feeling 
for  atmospheric  effect,  an  indication  that  these  should  be  dated  later  than  ours.  Expert 
judgment  has  assigned  them  to  the  early  nineties  of  the  quattrocento.1 

As  time  went  on  Piero  strove  more  and  more  for  the  subtle  chiaroscuro  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  Andromeda  series  in  the  Uffizi,  which  Knapp 
dates  between  1506  and  1508,  the  figures  are  on  a  small  scale  set  in  the  midst  of  a  smiling 
landscape,  thoroughly  charming,  but  quite  unreal.  In  place  of  what  might  be  called 
grotesque  realism  one  observes  in  the  later  mythological  pictures  dainty  figures  tripping 
lightly  over  grassy  fields,  with  a  soft  haze  creeping  over  the  distant  hills,  and  one  realizes 
that  Vasari  had  some  reason  for  saying  that  Piero  adopted  a  new  style  for  each  new  work. 
If  the  Metropolitan  pictures  are  to  be  dated  in  the  early  nineties,  it  is  probable  that  ours 
belong  in  the  eighties  not  long  after  Piero's  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  There  may  be  an 
added  significance  too,  in  the  fact  that  Signorelh  was  working  in  Florence  at  this  time. 

Interest  in  realism,  figures  in  action,  and  foreshortening  are  common  to  the  Metro- 
politan pictures  and  ours.  The  satyr  wielding  a  club  in  the  former  shows  almost  ex- 
aggerated musculation  and  splendid  action.  The  three  Laestrygonians  hurling  rocks 
show  varying  positions  and  motions  in  a  thoroughly  convincing  fashion  with  excellent 
play  of  muscles,  especially  in  the  backs.  Realism  is  emphasized  still  further  by  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  hair  is  indicated  on  the  nude  bodies.  Polyphemus  and  the 
Laestrygonians  wear  shaggy  loin  cloths  which  are  almost  identical  with  the  loin  cloth  worn 
by  the  man  with  the  wild  hog  in  the  foreground  of  the  Return  from  the  Hunt. 

Foreshortening  is  a  problem  which  frequently  occupies  the  attention  of  Piero  di 
Cosimo.     In  the  Hunt  it  is  particularly  evident  in  the  dead  man  seen  head-on  at  the 

1  Burlington  Magazine,  X,  p.  335,  n. 
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right  of  the  picture  and  is  noticeable  again  where  the  face  of  a  man  is  seen  peering  over 
the  edge  of  the  rocks  in  the  foreground  of  the  companion  panel.  In  our  panels  the  unfor- 
tunate soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  Laestrygonians  and  the  half  reclining  Polyphemus 
show  the  same  interest.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  foot  of  Cyclops  are  considerably 
foreshortened  and  the  toes  are  stubby  at  the  ends  with  rather  square  toenails,  not  very 
different  from  the  drawing  of  the  feet  of  Procris  save  for  a  difference  in  proportions. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  and  Michel  attribute  to  Piero  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  where  he  went  to  assist  Cosimo  Rosselli 
in  1481.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  young  an  artist  as  Piero  then  was  could  have  painted 
the  distinguished  portraits  in  the  lower  right  corner.  Nor  does  the  hair  of  these  figures 
seem  to  be  rendered  in  the  customary  broad  strokes,  for  the  bareheaded  elderly 
man  has  soft,  short  hair  and  an  extremely  stern  expression.  But  the  wounded  man  in 
armor  on  the  plunging  white  horse  and  the  two  long-haired  men  in  front  of  the  horse,  with 
the  rest  of  the  confused  scene,  are  in  keeping  with  Piero's  style  and  in  numerous  details 
show  analogies  with  the  Ulysses  series.  The  agonized  expressions  of  some  of  the  faces, 
especially  the  deep-set  eyes,  the  contracted  brows,  and  the  wide-open  mouths  of  certain 
figures,  find  their  counterparts  particularly  in  the  scene  where  Ulysses  is  slaying  the 
suitors,  in  the  Mortimer  Collection.  A  number  of  the  profile  heads  in  our  panels  are 
peculiar  in  that  they  have  long,  sharply  pointed  noses,  high  at  the  bridge.  Some  of  the 
heads  in  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  show  this  same  characteristic,  especially  the  profile 
head  at  the  extreme  left,  which  likewise  bears  Piero's  trademark  in  the  treatment  of  the 
hair.  In  the  immediate  foreground  are  two  shiny,  helmeted  heads  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  helmeted  head  of  Ulysses. 

These  panels,  which  relate  with  such  vividness  and  variety  the  hardships  of  the 
crafty  Ulysses,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  Piero  di  Cosimo  as  evidenced  in  his 
earlier  mythological  subjects.  While  eclectic  in  that  he  was  interested  in  current  problems 
and  was  influenced  in  turn  by  the  popular  artists  of  his  day  and  of  all  time,  Piero  was 
rarely  equalled  in  power  of  invention  or  in  originality  of  interpretation. 
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A  Romanesque  Madonna 

By  Adele  Cotjlin  Weibel 

On  perusing  Mr.  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter's  monumental  publication  of  Romanesque 
Sculpture  of  the  Pilgrimage  Roads  my  thoughts  went  astray;  how  many  volumes  beside 
these  nine  or  ten  might  be  filled  with  those  smaller  and  perhaps  less  important  monuments 
that  can  yet  be  found,  sometimes  within  a  short  distance  of  the  great  roads,  living  witnesses 
of  the  pious  struggles  of  that  fervent  epoch!  A  few  of  these  have  been  preserved  intact, 
like  the  Rhetian  churches  of  Mustair,  Mustail,  and  Dissentis,  with  their  queer  wall  paint- 
ings, and  the  small  chapel  of  Mais  in  Tyrol,  with  its  strange  stuccoes,  but  most  of  them 
have  succumbed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  The  extant  movable  objects  owe  their  preser- 
vation largely  to  miraculous  qualities:  so  we  have  Madonnas  painted  by  St.  Luke,  or 
"  acheiropoietae  "  not  made  by  human  hands,  and  sculptures  renowned  for  healing  power. 
Such  monuments  would  often  be  carried  about  in  triumphal  procession  and,  perhaps  we 
may  say,  the  homelier  they  were,  the  more  highly  they  were  esteemed. 

Fortunately,  beside  these  "black  Madonnas"  a  number  of  sculptures  of  the  twelfth 
century  have  been  preserved,  carved  in  wood  or  stone,  sometimes  by  real  artists,  more 
often  by  mere  craftsmen.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  to  these  a  definite  place  of  origin,  for 
they  were  often  made  to  order  or  were  otherwise  acquired  and  carried  away  by  wealthy 
pilgrims.  Later  times  despised  the  "  wooden "  or  "  stony "  images  and  relegated  them  to 
the  sacristies,  where  nowadays  they  are  discovered  and,  as  a  rule,  are  promptly  taken  to 
museums. 

Lately  there  has  been  some  discussion  of  a  certain  type  of  monuments,  all  represen- 
tatives of  which  have  been  found  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  Three  of  these  form  a  distinct 
group:  the  Madonna  of  Presbyter  Martinus  (Fig.  4)1  found  in  the  Duomo  of  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  (formerly  the  church  of  the  Camaldolense  brothers)  and  now  in  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin;  the  Madonna  di  Costantinopoli  (Fig.  5)2  in  the  parish 
church  of  Alatri;  and  a  Madonna  from  a  village  church  in  the  Abruzzi  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  3), 
now  in  a  private  collection  at  Rome.  It  is  the  last  of  these  that  I  shall  discuss  in  this 
paper.  Each  of  the  three  is  life-size  and  is  carved  out  of  a  tree  trunk,  in  the  manner  of  the 
archaic  Greek  xoanon;  and  in  each  case  the  Madonna  is  seated,  holding  the  Child  straight 
in  front  of  her. 

Our  Madonna  was  originally  seated  on  a  throne,  which  has  disappeared  together 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  drapery  and  the  feet.  She  now  measures  95  cm.  and  shows 
traces  of  the  old  polychromy  and  gilding  in  heavy  oro  zecchino.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  kind  of  wood  used  (the  Berlin  Madonna  is  of  poplar).  She  is  clothed  in  a 
tunic,  with  long,  close-fitting  sleeves,  and  a  mantle,  which  clings  to  her  shoulders  and 
merely  forms  a  few  hieratic  folds  from  her  knees  downward.  Her  head  is  covered  by  a 
veil  of  thin  material  with  a  deep  hem,  falling  in  soft  waves  over  her  forehead  and  forming 
two  deep  pleats  beneath  her  shoulders,  almost  like  long  curls.  Her  face  is  framed  by  heavy 
tresses,  which  accentuate  its  perfectly  oval  contour  and  cause  a  slight  bending  outward 
of  the  veil.  It  is  a  face  of  almost  classic  beauty,  with  its  narrow  forehead,  straight  nose 
with  nervous  nostrils,  small  mouth,  round  which  an  indescribable  smile  seems  to  hover, 

■Published  by  W.  Bode,  Jahrbuch  der  Kgl.  Preusz.  Kunsts.,  188S. 
Published  by  Gino  Focolari,  L'Arte  in  Italia,  1908. 
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and  great,  almond-shaped  eyes.  Our  Lady  is  lost  in  deep  thought,  and  although  she  holds 
the  Child  tenderly  with  both  hands,  she  is  not  so  much  the  loving  mother  as  the  mysterious 
"theotokos,"  the  living  throne  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  For  as  such  the  Child  is 
depicted,  sitting  upright,  dressed  in  a  long-sleeved,  ample  tunic  which  falls  over  His  feet, 
and  holding  a  book  in  His  left  hand,  while  His  right  is  lifted  in  a  gesture  of  blessing  strangely 
mixed  with  teaching.  His  features  are  very  expressive;  the  likeness  to  the  mother  is 
unmistakable,  specially  in  the  small,  sweet  mouth.  His  head  is  covered  with  short  curls. 
Both  figures  may  once  have  worn  crowns,  as  in  the  Alatri  example,  where  the  mother 
wears  the  imperial  Byzantine  crown  with  the  three-lobed  lily  and  the  Child  wears  a  crown 
with  a  "gemmated"  cross.  Or  they  may  have  worn  diadems,  like  that  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  apse  mosaic  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  at  Rome.  As  to  the  lost  throne,  it  probably 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Berlin  Madonna,  a  semicircular  chair,  supported  on  either  side 
by  pillows,  with  low  back  and  arm  rests  and  a  small  footstool.  Of  the  three  sculptures  in 
our  group  the  Berlin  Madonna  is  the  most  important,  owing  to  an  inscription  on  the  throne 
which  gives  the  name  of  the  artist,  Presbyter  Martinus,  and  the  date,  1199.  Bode  has 
pointed  out  that  this  artist  probably  belonged  to  the  Tuscan  school,  which,  even  before 
the  advent  of  the  great  Niccol6  Pisano,  in  the  last  decades  of  the  twelfth  century,  developed 
a  tendency  toward  naturalistic  representation,  contrary  to  the  more  ornamental  themes 
of  southern  Italian  sculpture.  But  the  monastic  traditions  exacted  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  hallowed  Byzantine  type,  the  result  being  a  strangely  sublime  grandeur,  which  even 
the  best  monuments  of  a  later  period  never  attained.  Our  Madonna  stands  between 
those  of  Berlin  and  Alatri.  The  treatment  of  her  hair  resembles  that  of  the  Madonna  of 
Alatri,  while  the  draperies,  severely  hieratic,  are  like  those  of  the  Berlin  Madonna.  But 
in  beauty  of  feature  our  Madonna  is  superior  not  only  to  these,  but  to  almost  any  Madonna 
of  the  twelfth  century.  So  is  the  Child,  in  its  archaic  pose  and  simplicity  and  specially  in 
its  really  individual  facial  expression.  It  is  not  merely  a  small-sized  man,  but  a  real  child, 
although  more  spiritual,  for  it  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour. 

These  Madonnas  are  the  plastic  prototypes  of  those  painted  by  Cimabue.  Their 
impenetrable  calm,  their  hieratic  pose,  their  golden  thrones,  the  rich  polychromy  of  their 
gowns,  and  the  glitter  of  their  jewelled  diadems  must  have  produced  an  overpowering 
impression  on  the  pious  multitude,  like  a  real  vision  from  Paradise. 
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Fig.  4 — Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum: 
Madonna  of  Presbyter  Martinus. 


Fig.  5— Alatri  (Abruzzi),  Parish  Church: 
Madonna  di  Costantinopoli 


Roy  Sheldon  as  Creator  of  Form 


By  W.  R.  Agard 


What  form  is  significant?  Clive  Bell  is  apparently  content  to  say,  that  which  arouses 
the  aesthetic  emotion.    But  tins  does  not  solve  the  problem;  it  merely  states  it. 

In  art,  as  in  all  vital  processes,  obscurantism  flourishes  when  the  functions  of  critic 
and  creator  are  divorced.  To  discuss  the  problem  of  form  apart  from  the  actual  creations 
is  a  sterile  and  academic  exercise.  How  does  the  sculptor  discover  his  forms?  Where 
are  they  found?  Why  do  they  exercise  their  peculiar  influence  upon  him  and  upon  us? 
These  are  questions  which  I  am  going  to  attack  in  the  company  of  a  sculptor.  Probably 
they  cannot  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  of  us,  but  insight  may  be  developed 

in  the  process. 

Among  young  American  sculptors  who  believe  in  understanding  what  they  are  doing, 
who  hold  that  "bad  art  is  bad  intelligence,"  who  insist  on  thinking  of  their  work  in  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  sensory  terms,  is  Roy  Van  Auken  Sheldon.  Mr.  Sheldon,  a  native  of 
Missouri  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1919,  is  a  pupil  of  Paul  Landowski,  Henri 
Bouchard,  and  Antoine  Bourdelle.  Three  years'  study  in  Paris,  Florence,  and  Vienna 
have  borne  fruit  in  his  Arkansas  War  Memorial  (Figs.  1  and  2).  With  the  artist's  aid  I 
have  tried  to  analyze  the  process  of  its  creation. 

' '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos ; ' '  first,  the  Idea.  This  was  to  be  a  war  memorial. 
It  was  to  represent  intelligence  allied  with  force,  fighting.  Mr.  Sheldon  decided  to  do  a 
figure  of  Pallas  Promachos  (Athena  With  Us),  which  would  at  once  possess  a  traditional 
sanction  and  literary  association  helpful  in  stimulating  the  required  emotion.  Then  the 
main  problem  arose:  what  arrangement  of  lines,  what  relation  of  masses  in  bronze,  could 
most  directly  and  forcibly  suggest  this  idea,  most  subtly  and  permanently  induce  and 
fortify  the  emotions  aroused  by  it? 

"I  found  a  monumental  model,"  says  Mr.  Sheldon,  "and  worked  with  her  for  eight 
months,  always  with  my  idea  in  mind,  looking  for  poses  that  would  stimulate  and  satisfy  it. 
It  was  a  search  among  a  thousand  possible  relationships  for  just  the  right  scheme,  the 
necessary  set  of  forms." 

How  the  figure,  as  Mr.  Sheldon  finally  cast  it,  realizes  the  idea,  can  be  felt  by  seeing 
the  monument,  and  partially  understood  by  analyzing  it.  The  figure  is  a  solidly  set 
triangular  mass,  the  severe  base  formed  by  coarse  drapery  between  the  forward-planted 
left  leg  and  the  firmly  planted  right  one;  the  apex  is  the  helmet,  cleaving  the  air  from  an 
eager,  tense  head.  The  body,  seen  from  the  side,  forms  an  S-curve,  with  the  pliancy  and 
resilience  of  a  bow;  the  right  arm  is  thrust  back,  and  the  hand  grips  an  enormous  spear, 
poised  horizontally;  the  left  arm,  at  the  side,  holds  a  circular  shield. 

Strength,  poise,  power,  all  are  realized  in  this  figure.  In  addition,  the  sculptor 
wished  to  suggest  a  certain  sort  of  motion.  I  say  suggest;  indication,  not  illusion,  was 
desired.  In  Mr.  Sheldon's  words,  "the  drapery  must  be  well  frozen,  so  as  to  fool  no  one 
optically."  So  this  drapery  of  the  Pallas,  as  well  as  the  sweep  of  muscles  and  sinews  and 
spear,  gives  the  eye  the  thrill  of  movement,  but  movement  so  balanced,  so  well  coordinated, 
that  a  total  unity  is  achieved;  the  eye  moves,  but  in  fulfillment,  not  distraction. 

A  figure  of  such  robust  strength  and  muscular  power  is  material  obviously  taken  from 
nature,  from  a  model  which  Mr.  Sheldon  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  Vienna.  But 
the  adaptation  of  this  figure  to  his  sculptural  purposes  was  a  matter  of  intellectualization. 
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The  curve  of  the  body,  the  relation  of  the  bold  curve  to  the  horizontal  spear,  the  sweep  of 
the  drapery,  all  these  formal  effects  were  chosen  by  the  sculptor  to  arouse  and  satisfy  his 
own  sense  of  concentrated  force,  of  decisive  energy.  Why  are  those  particular  relations  of 
masses  and  volumes  so  potent?  We  must  ask  the  biologist  and  psychologist  for  an 
explanation.  The  reply  will  be  that  we  are  human  organisms  so  constituted  that  we  crave 
certain  symmetrical  adjustments,  elastic  poise,  well  coordinated  movement  without  strain; 
furthermore,  that  our  mind  delights  in  creating  unity  from  subtly  varied  elements,  and  in 
building  its  own  rich  three-dimensional  world  from  the  thin  two-dimensional  data  of 
sense.  These  faculties  of  body  and  mind  were  taken  account  of  in  this  piece  of  sculpture; 
its  appeal  was  planned. 

Significant  sculpture  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  structural  relation  of  the  figure 
to  its  environment,  as  well  as  with  its  own  structure.  Pallas  Promachos  is  a  figure  nearly 
twice  life-size,  designed  to  go  on  a  terrace  at  the  junction  of  principal  streets;  she  will  be 
mounted  only  three  feet  high,  the  thirty  feet  of  the  terrace  giving  the  elevation;  and  the 
spear,  which  might  be  harsh  on  a  flat  perspective,  will  be  broken  by  trees. 

This  relation  of  group  to  environment  is  an  architectural  one  which  has  especially 
concerned  Mr.  Sheldon,  as  it  has  others  of  our  American  sculptors.  He  is  now  working 
on  a  colossal,  thirty-foot-high  monument  to  the  Spirit  of  American  Youth.  It  is  to  be 
adapted  for  a  city  square,  against  the  high,  jagged  lines  of  modern  buildings.  It  represents 
a  modern  Saint  George,  a  nude  youth,  his  left  hand  resting  on  a  triangular  shield,  the  right 
gripping  a  high  perpendicular  lance.  At  the  base  are  four  free  figures  representing  the 
four  branches  of  the  National  Service.  This  is  sculpture  consonant  with  modern  archi- 
tecture, towering  high,  silhouetted  against  the  vista  of  street  and  the  window-  spotted 
walls,  the  lance  a  piercing  spire. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  experimenting  with  other  monumental  designs,  notably  a  Pieta, 
"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross."  Of  this  he  has  made  a  compact  and  concentrated  design, 
in  which  two  figures  form  a  superb  support  for  the  inert  body. 

His  most  impressive  finished  work  is  a  series  of  heads.  Here,  again,  he  insists  that 
sculpture  shall  not  tell  too  much  of  a  story,  but  shall  centralize  on  a  few  important  formal 
relations.  "Crowded  heads  are  to  me  the  disease  of  modern  portraiture,"  he  says. 
"The  smallest  things  should  play  true  to  the  principles  of  modern  sculpture,  be  large  in 
conception  and  treatment."  This  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  heads  of  Sappho,  Mrs.  S, 
"Crepuscule,"  and  John  Angus  Burrell  (exhibited  at  the  Salon  d'Automne,  1923),  where 
capable  generalization  has  made  not  mere  portraits,  but  creations  of  form.  Hair  has  a 
structural  rather  than  a  naturalistic  value;  nuances  of  cheek  modelling  are  subordinated  to 
sharply  defined  plane  areas;  the  eyes  are  treated  with  Greek  restraint.  As  in  heads  by 
Mestrovic,  Bourdelle,  and  others  of  the  moderns,  the  technique  favors  geometric  schemat- 
ization,  and  is  equally  alien  to  the  naturalism  of  Houdon  and  the  impressionism  of  Rodin. 

For  all  his  love  of  theorizing  and  his  efforts  to  construct  work  intellectually  sound, 
Mr.  Sheldon  is  far  from  being  a  pedant.  He  has  ventured  out  with  a  seeing  eye  and  a 
robust  mind  to  meet  life  as  it  is  lived,  in  the  open  air,  and  states  his  faith  blithely:  "Given 
Nature,  Moore's  'great  mother  of  detail,'  and  the  artist's  human  individuality,  either  he 
attempts  to  reproduce  as  closely  as  possible  her  harmonies  of  cloud,  dust,  light,  trees, 
flesh,  and  blood,  or  he  trusts  his  own  taste  and  creates  a  harmony  within  his  means.  The 
first  is  an  utter  impertinence,  the  latter,  the  business  of  the  artist.  I  make  what  I  want, 
and  am  concerned  only  with  its  beauty.  Most  sculpture  seems  to  me  to  demand  the  free 
air,  light,  and  rain,  and  I  try  to  mount  it  so  it  will  have  a  decorative  if  not  otherwise  useful 
place  in  the  universe." 
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Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 
Arkansas  War  Memorial:     Pallas  Promachos.      By  Roy  Sheldon 


REVIEWS 

Sardinian  Painting,  Vol.  I.  The  Painters  of  the  Gold  Backgrounds.    By  Georgiana  Goddard  King. 
Bryn  Mawr  Notes  and  Monographs.  V.   New  York.  Longmans.  Green  and  Co.,  1923.    $2.00. 

Miss  King  has  achieved  so  much  in  this  book  that  it  is  a  pity  she  has  not  achieved 
more.  She  has  here  given  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  the  first  comprehensive  history 
of  Sardinian  painting  written  according  to  modern  methods  of  critical  investigation  and 
with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  gained  by  recent  research  into  the  evolution  of  art; 
but  she  has  partially  failed  to  make  the  results  of  her  labor  final  and  definitive.  The  defects 
are  not  seated  in  the  content  of  the  book  but  in  the  mode  in  which  the  content  is  presented. 
Before  indicating  these  defects  the  reviewer  finds  a  more  agreeable  duty  in  pointing  out 
some  of  the  eminent  virtues  that  Miss  King  has  displayed. 

As  a  friendly  rival  of  hers  once  remarked,  it  has  ever  been  one  of  her  qualities  to  have 
had  the  intuition,  foresight,  and  initiative  to  have  anticipated  others  in  those  new  fields 
in  which  artistic  interest  was  to  find  fresh  pabulum.  She  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  turn  to  Spain  and  to  study  the  art  of  the  country  when  it  was  no  easy  task  of  travel  to 
search  out  the  monuments  in  their  remote  hiding  places.  She  was  also  one  of  those  who 
blazed  the  trail  among  the  artistic  discoveries  of  the  "Way  of  St.  James."  And  now  she 
leads  us  from  Catalonia  across  the  sea  to  a  new  province  of  aesthetic  study  and  delight, 
Sardinia.  Surely  no  one  was  better  prepared  to  be  our  guide.  Thoroughly  conversant  not 
only  with  Spanish  but  also  with  Italian  painting  (by  a  constant  intercourse  of  twelve  and 
twenty-four  years  respectively,  as  she  tells  us  in  her  preface),  she  possessed  just  the  proper 
qualifications  of  erudition  for  examining  and  describing  the  art  of  an  island  that  looked  for 
its  inspiration  to  both  countries.  If  one  did  not  know  it  already^  one  could  read  between 
the  lines  even  of  this  small  volume  that  her  heart  is  now  rather  in  Spain  than  in  Italy; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  so  convinced  a  lover  of  Spanish  painting  discuss  the  pictorial 
production  of  Sardinia;  where  during  the  period  treated,  from  the  thirteenth  through  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  most  significant  aesthetic  influence  was  Catalan.  What  remains 
of  Sardinian  fresco  of  the  thirteenth  century  (at  Saccargia)  resembles  the  great  apsidal 
paintings  of  northeastern  Spain.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  art  took  on  a  Pisan- 
Sienese  character,  but  so,  for  that  matter,  did  the  painting  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia 
themselves,  and  Miss  King  does  not  neglect  to  emphasize  the  Spanish  note  in  the  island 
at  this  period.  During  the  quattrocento  Sardinia  became  definitely  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Catalan  and  Valencian  artistic  domain.  The  Italian  influence,  which 
meanwhile  had  flickered  almost  to  extinction,  reasserted  itself  in  Sardinia  under  the  spell 
of  the  full  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  combining  with  lingering  Spanish  traits 
rather  than  obliterating  them.  Perhaps  in  all  this  development  the  author,  with  her 
Iberian  sympathies,  stresses  somewhat  too  insistently  the  debt  to  Catalonia.  Certain  it 
is  that  she  makes  too  much  of  indigenous  Sard  traits.  The  conservatism  and  the  cult  of 
splendor,  the  sensitiveness  and  the  intensity  of  religious  feeling,  which  on  pp.  192  ff.  she 
enumerates  as  essentially  native  characteristics,  are  quite  as  typical  of  the  painting  of 
eastern  Spain. 

Miss  King  has  proved  herself  equal  to  the  task  of  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  co- 
ordinating all  this  material.  She  has  studied  almost  every  example  of  Sardinian  painting 
on  the  spot,  and  she  has  observed  keenly.     Only  a  few  does  she  know  merely  in  photograph 
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—when,  for  instance,  they  have  strayed  so  far,  for  a  devotee  of  Mediterranean  lands,  as 
the  Virgin  in  the  Corporation  Gallery  of  Birmingham,  England.  The  monuments  and 
the  several  masters  are  arranged  in  correct  groupings  and  tendencies,  and  are  properly 
correlated  with  the  evolution  of  painting  on  the  Spanish  mainland.  When  she  ventures 
attributions,  she  guesses  brilliantly  and  may  even  carry  conviction.  One  is  almost  per- 
suaded by  her  happy  thought  of  assigning  to  a  Spanish  atelier  the  enthroned  St.  Anthony 
at  Fenway  Court,  Boston,  which  hitherto  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Florentine  trecento; 
and  the  attribution  of  the  justly  celebrated  and  hauntingly  mystic  St.  George  in  the  Cabot 
collection,  Barcelona,  to  one  of  the  best  Catalan  painters  who  worked  in  Sardinia  during 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Joan  Figuera,  is  alluring  enough  to  be  definitely 
accepted.  She  also  generalizes  well,  as  when  on  p.  132  she  summarizes  the  characteristics 
of  the  Sardinian  quattrocento.  The  value  of  the  work  is  further  enhanced  by  that  linking 
of  the  artistic  development  with  the  political  and  cultural  history  which  must  to-day  be 
demanded  of  any  serious  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  The  first  forty-five 
pages  are  devoted  wholly  to  Sardinian  history  and  civilization,  with  special  reference  to 
the  infiltration  of  Catalan  domination,  and  there  is  constant  allusion  to  these  matters  in 
the  later  sections  that  concern  themselves  more  particularly  with  the  painting.  The 
book,  however,  is  more  than  an  archaeological  treatise,  for  Miss  King  is  not  slow  to  discern 
and  expound  the  intrinsic  beauty  that  undeniably  attaches  to  the  finest  pictorial  creations 
of  Sardinia  and  justifies  a  journey  to  the  island  for  purely  aesthetic  reasons,  a  beauty 
compounded  of  that  same  curious  fusion  of  formal  design,  richness  of  decoration,  intensity 
of  sentiment,  and  realism  of  detail  which  distinguishes  the  painting  of  eastern  Spain  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Despite  this  aesthetic  sensitiveness,  however,  and  despite  the  ability  with  which  she 
has  collected  and  disposed  her  facts,  she  discourages  from  the  first  the  reader  who  is  in 
search  of  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  subject.  She  cultivates  a  preciosity  of  method  and 
style  that  again  and  again  results  in  obscurity  (an  obscurity  that  is  not  assisted  by  the 
generally  poor  quality  of  the  illustrations).  The  pages  are  difficult  enough  for  the  student 
who  is  somewhat  versed  in  Spanish  and  Italian  history  and  art;  to  the  less  fortunate  they 
must  often  prove  so  baffling  as  to  inspire  a  hope  for  another  book,  which,  while  utilizing 
the  results  of  Miss  King's  researches,  will  set  forth  the  story  of  Sardinian  painting  with 
simple  clarity.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  since  she  can  write  plainly  when  she  so  desires, 
there  is  apparently  a  certain  perversity,  here  and  in  former  works  of  hers,  in  the  choice  of 
such  a  mode  of  presentation.  In  reviewing  her  book  called  The  Play  of  the  Sibyl 
Cassandra,1 1  have  already  expressed  my  regret  that  she  sometimes  sacrifices  intelligibility 
in  expression  to  the  effort  to  be  piquant,  and  I  have  especially  referred  to  her  habit  of 
resorting  to  enigmatical  marginal  captions.  In  the  present  work  she  exaggerates  the 
common  modern  practice  of  suggestion,  rather  than  direct  statement,  of  an  idea.  The 
introductory  historical  survey,  for  instance,  is  particularly  vitiated  by  vague  allusion 
based  on  a  false  assumption  of  complete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  her  readers.  From 
many  examples  of  perplexing  marginal  captions,  one  may  single  out  the  "Stampace"  on 
p.  48,  which,  it  is  afterward  learned,  refers  to  a  school  of  painters  in  this  suburb  of  Cagliari, 
or  the  "Struck  of  a  heap  in  American"  on  p.  92  in  explanation  of  a  word  of  the  Sardinian 
dialect.  The  additional  information  which,  according  to  her  frequent  custom,  she  places 
in  the  captions  is  often  clouded  with  a  purposed  mystery:  so,  "Mussolini  scatters  them 
1923,"  on  p.  46;   "Or  in  Boston,  Mass.,"  on  p.  50,  referring  to  the  Catalan  fresco  in  the 

lThe  Art  Bulletin,  V  (1922),  1,  p.  24. 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  "Include  Murillo's  and  Goya's,"  on  p.  58,  alluding  to  the  Spanish 
composition  of  central  figures  of  saints  with  flanking  scenes  from  their  legends;  "An 
earlier  mission  to  Valencia,"  on  p.  Ill,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a  journey  of  Jan  van 
Eyck  to  the  east  coast  of  Spain;  and  "A  week-long  feast  Jan.  20-27,"  on  p.  140,  hinting 
darkly,  in  connection  with  the  dating  of  a  picture,  at  the  Sardinian  celebration  in  honor  of 
Sts.  Sebastian  and  Julian  which  she  has  mentioned  before.  Instead  of  mystifying  us,  in 
such  cases,  she  should  rather  have  elucidated  her  meaning  and  woven  the  explanation  into 
the  body  of  the  text.  Instead  of  using  these  captions  at  all,  she  would  have  done  well  to 
have  introduced  both  a  division  into  chapters  with  titles  and  a  system  of  subheadings  at 
the  beginning  of  the  various  sections  within  the  chapters.  Our  final  petition,  indeed,  to 
Miss  King  is  that  in  the  volume  which  she  promises  on  later  Sardinian  painting  she  refrain 
from  impairing  her  fine  scholarship  by  shadowy  stylistic  flourishes  which,  if  she  will,  she 

can  easily  avoid.1 

Chandler  R.  Post 


Les  Ivoires  Gothiques  Francais.    By  Raymond  Koechlin.    3  vols..  231  pls.    Paris,  Auguste  Picard. 

1924.     350  FRANCS. 

Connoisseurs  have  for  many  years  awaited  with  impatience  the  publication  of  this 
monumental  work;  and  now  that  it  has  appeared,  it  has  deceived  their  expectations  only 
by  far  exceeding  them.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  M.  Koechlin  labored  in  this  field. 
As  President  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  du  Louvre  and  Director  of  the  Mus6e  des  Arts 
D6coratifs,  he  has  had  rare  opportunities  for  contact  with  experts  and  collectors,  and  his 
personal  qualities  have  made  him  friends  throughout  the  world.  A  patient,  unflagging 
pursuit  of  the  material,  a  true  instinct,  a  delicate  taste,  and  a  profound  love  of  beauty  have 
produced  a  work  which  even  in  a  land  where  scholarship  and  aesthetic  charm  have  often 
blended  stands  among  the  greatest. 

This  book  on  the  French  Gothic  ivories  is  not  a  book  with  a  thesis,  and,  though  it 
may  therefore  lose  something  in  notoriety,  it  gains  much  in  the  amplitude  of  its  treatment 
and  the  serene  impartiality  of  its  judgments.  One  is  particularly  delighted  to  find  that 
the  extreme  nationalism  which  in  art  criticism  takes  the  form  of  claiming  priority  or 
provenance  for  one's  own  country  in  every  possible  case,  does  not  poison  the  air  of  M. 
Koechlin's  Gothic  chapel.  Beauty  and  truth  are  for  him  holier  than  the  jealousies  of  com- 
peting nations.     For  that  very  reason  his  work  is  a  greater  glory  to  France. 

To  every  phase  of  the  subject  M.  Koechlin  does  full  justice.  The  origin  of  the 
elephant  tusks,  the  routes  of  transportation,  the  methods  of  carving,  the  names  and  social 
status  of  the  carvers,  the  craft  guilds,  the  original  prices  of  ivories,  their  forms,  their 
relation  to  other  types  of  sculpture,  modern  forgeries — each  of  these  matters  is  treated 
with  completeness,  good  judgment,  and  fine  taste.  Add  to  these  the  abundance  of  the 
references,  the  fulness  of  the  bibliography,  and  the  fine  collection  of  heliotype  plates: 
there  is  nothing  more  one  could  desire. 

'The  reviewer  has  noted  a  few  verbal  errors.  Meloria,  not  "Melora, "  is  the  place  that  gave  the  name  to  the 
Pisan  defeat  mentioned  on  p.  23.  Is  "parocco"  on  pp.  141  and  153  Sardinian  for  parroco?  Like  most  modern 
critics,  Miss  King  slips  when  she  speaks  of  ecclesiastical  vestments:  the  clergy,  for  the  choir  offices,  do  not  wear  albs 
(p.  149)  but  surplices.  Nor  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  sculptor  Montafies  (p.  180)  will  ever  be  spelled  or  accented 
rightly  in  a  book  written  in  English.  August  L.  Mayer's  Geschichle  der  spanischen  Malerei  and  the  Guide  In  Sardinia 
published  by  the  Italian  Touring  Club  (1918),  with  its  excellent  introduction  on  the  life,  history,  and  art  of  the  island, 
should  have  been  included  in  the  bibliography. 
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When  a  book  of  this  eminence,  containing  over  a  thousand  quarto  pages  of  text  and 
230  plates  costs  in  America  between  $18  and  $19,  every  American  library  and  lover  of 
mediaeval  art  should  possess  a  copy.  I  therefore  believe  that  to  summarize  the  various 
sections  and  to  record  through  several  pages  my  humble  endorsement  of  M.  Koechlin's 
authoritative  conclusions  would  be  a  waste  of  the  reader's  time  and  of  the  valuable  space 
of  The  Art  Bulletin.  It  may  be  of  use,  however,  to  note  a  few  points  in  the  field  of  secular 
iconography  where  I  believe  M.  Koechlin  has  gone  astray. 

He  expresses  strong  doubts  (vol.  I,  504-7)  regarding  my  identification  of  two  subjects, 
usually  found  together  on  secular  caskets  of  the  composite  type — identifications  which  I 
published  in  Art  in  America,  V,  19.  One  he  cannot  accept  as  Galahad  receiving  the  keys 
of  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  on  the  ground  that  in  a  similar  casket  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection 
this  scene  is  found  juxtaposed  to  scenes  of  which  Lancelot  and  Gawain  are  the  supposed 
heroes;  and  he  demands,  " Est-il  vraisemblable  que  Galahad,  un  bien  petit  seigneur,  marche 
de  pair  avec  ces  illustres  personnages?  "  Far  from  being  an  insignificant  gentleman,  Galahad 
is  the  supreme  hero  of  the  most  popular  combination  of  mediaeval  prose  romances — the 
Lancelot-Groal.  Speaking  of  the  division  in  which  Galahad  figures  M.  Pauphilet  says: 
"Ce  Hire  subtil  et  artiste  participa  a  la  celebrite  du  Lancelot,  auquel  il  etait  lie."  Galahad 
was  unquestionably  familiar  to  every  reader  of  romances  as  the  knight  who  accomplished 
the  highest  adventure  of  the  Grail,  in  which  both  Gawain  and  Lancelot  failed.  M. 
Koechlin's  challenge  to  my  interpretation  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  importance  of 
Galahad  among  Arthurian  heroes. 

The  other  subject  frequently  found  together  with  Galahad's  Arrival  at  the  Castle  of 
Maidens  I  identified  as  Enyas  and  the  Wodehouse  (pi.  220).  I  believe  M.  Koechlin 
would  have  withdrawn  his  objection  (vol.  I,  505-7)  if  he  had  seen  the  illuminations  on 
which  I  based  my  contention.  For  the  subject  of  the  illuminations  and  of  the  ivories  is 
obviously  the  same.  In  both  we  have  the  wodehouse  or  homme  sauvage  in  his  shaggy 
pelt  bearing  off  a  damsel;  in  both  we  have  the  rescuing  knight  piercing  the  wodehouse 
with  sword  or  spear.  Only  the  beard  of  the  rescuing  knight,  visible  in  the  SmithHeld 
Decretals,  fails  to  appear  on  the  ivories.  This  may  show  that  the  carver  did  not  realize  that 
it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  story  that  the  rescuer  should  be  old,  but  when  M.  Koechlin 
urges  that  the  omission  of  any  signs  of  age  in  the  rescuer  proves  that  we  have  in  the  ivories 
a  different  story  from  that  in  the  MSS.,  I  cannot  follow  him.  Even  less  can  I  follow  him 
when  he  urges  that  because  this  wodehouse  scene  appears  in  the  so-called  casket  of  the 
Acadlmie  interwoven  with  other  wodehouse  scenes  which  obviously  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story  of  Enyas,  therefore  we  should  look  for  the  true  subject  on  this  casket  and 
not  in  the  illuminations  of  contemporary  MSS.  I  am  as  certain  now  as  when  I  wrote  my 
article  for  Art  in  America  that  the  Academie  casket  is  an  "iconographical  hodgepodge," 
in  which  certain  traditional  motifs  appear,  to  be  sure,  but  so  distorted  and  jumbled  that 
its  authority  is  nil.  The  proof  lies  in  the  carver's  treatment  of  the  Perilous  Bed  scene. 
Contrast  what  he  has  depicted  with  what  is  called  for  by  the  very  lines  M.  Koechlin  quotes 
on  pp.  492  f.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  text  for  the  two  lions,  for  the  birds  falling  from 
the  tree,  and  above  all  for  the  placing  of  the  scene  outside  instead  of  inside  the  castle. 
None  of  the  other  scenes  illustrate  clearly  any  literary  source.  This  casket  is,  in  biological 
language,  a  "freak."  As  a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  combat  between  the  knight 
and  the  homme  sauvage  it  cannot  compare  with  the  two  series  of  contemporary  illuminations 
from  the  Smithfield  Decretals  and  the  Taymouth  Horae.  Only  a  label,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
furnish  better  proof  than  these  MSS.  that  the  scene  on  the  ivories  represents  Enyas  and 
the  wodehouse. 
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I  should  like  here  to  propose  a  substitute  for  the  symbolic  antithesis  between  the 
wodehouse  scene  and  the  Galahad  scene  which  I  worked  out  in  my  article  for  Art  in 
America  (V,  26).  Assuming  a  number  of  confusions,  I  suggested  wildly  that  a  contrast 
was  intended  between  the  ungrateful  damsel,  who  does  not  appear  on  some  of  the  ivories 
illustrating  the  story  of  Enyas  and  the  Wodehouse,  and  the  grateful  maidens  of  the  castle, 
who  do  not  appear  at  all  in  any  ivory  representing  Galahad's  Arrival  at  the  Castle  of 
Maidens.  The  contrast  is  obviously  much  simpler :  just  as  Tristan  and  Ysolt,  representing 
carnal  love,  are  contrasted  on  these  caskets  with  the  unicorn,  symbol  of  virginity,  so  the 
wodehouse,  the  mediaeval  "cave  man,"  is  contrasted  with  Galahad,  the  virgin  knight. 

The  Perceval  casket  (no.  1310,  pis.  223-4,  vol.  I,  513-6)  M.  Koechlin,  like  everybody 
else  including  myself,  has  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  Crestien's  Conte  del  Graal  or 
Perceval.  I  believe  we  were  all  mistaken.  Certainly  the  carver  followed  a  version  very 
close  to  Crestien's;  but  he  diverges  in  two  features,  and  both  can  be  shown  to  accord  with 
separate  and  more  primitive  traditions.  One  must  realize  that  Crestien  was  not  one  of 
half  a  dozen  who  told  the  story  of  Perceval:  he  was  one  of  hundreds.  Most  of  those 
Breton  and  French  raconteurs,  who  wandered  from  castle  to  castle  and  from  fair  to  fair, 
wherever  French  was  understood,  had  in  their  repertoires  a  story  of  Perceval.  The 
casket  twice  represents  the  hero  carrying  two  javelins,  whereas  Crestien  explicitly  states 
(as  I  pointed  out  in  my  article,  Romanic  Review,  VIII,  207)  that  he  carried  one.  Now  this 
discrepancy  would  naturally  be  ascribed  to  a  carver's  independence  or  carelessness  if  it 
were  not  the  custom  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  heroes  to  carry  two  javelins  and  if  Perceval's 
story  were  not  certainly  of  Welsh  derivation.  Still  one  might  attribute  this  fact  to  coinci- 
dence if  there  were  not  another  difference  between  Crestien  and  the  casket  in  which  the 
latter  again  seemed  based  on  an  independent  tradition.  Prof.  Brown  in  Modern  Philology, 
XVI,  554  f.,  showed  that  in  three  forms  of  the  romance,  the  English  Sir  Percy velle,  the 
German  Parzival,  and  the  Welsh  Peredur,  the  hero  meets  in  the  forest  three  of  Arthur's 
knights  whereas  Crestien  says  that  he  met  five.  Now,  as  one  may  see  in  Koechlin's 
pi.  223,  the  ivory  carver  agrees  with  the  non-Crestien  tradition.  Possibly  the  craftsman 
might  have  diverged  twice  from  Crestien  through  carelessness :  but  it  is  almost  unthink- 
able that  in  both  cases  he  should  have  hit  upon  variants  which  had  traditional  support. 
Now  Crestien  himself  claims  no  originality  for  his  story,  but  asserts  that  he  has  put  into 
rhyme  the  conte  del  Graal  of  which  Philip  of  Flanders  had  lent  him  the  book.  It  was 
probably  just  such  another  book  which  the  carver  of  the  Perceval  casket  followed. 

Perhaps  the  existence  of  many  such  variants  of  the  stories  found  in  Crestien  explains 
also  the  order  of  episodes  on  the  back  of  the  composite  type  of  casket  (see  vol.  I,  492). 
The  confusion,  which  M.  Koechlin  attributes  to  the  designer's  craving  for  symmetry,  may 
be  due  to  a  lost  romance  in  which  the  episodes  followed  the  same  order  as  in  the  casket. 
First,  the  hero,  approaching  the  Other  World,  encounters  a  lion;  then  he  crosses  the  Sword 
Bridge;  next,  within  the  castle,  he  endures  the  test  of  the  Perilous  Bed;  and  finally  he  is 
greeted  by  the  lady  of  the  castle  and  her  maidens.  Nevertheless  the  Irish  tale  which  lies 
closest  to  the  source  of  this  adventure— the  testing  of  Cuchulinn  in  Curoi's  castle,  recounted 
in  Bricriu's  Feast— makes  the  shower  of  missiles  precede  the  combat  with  the  monster; 
and  the  Economos  casket,  reproduced  on  pi.  218,  depicts  a  lion's  head  in  the  Perilous  Bed 
scene,  as  if  the  lion  combat  and  the  Perilous  Bed  episodes  were  connected  as  in  Crestien. 
After  all,  the  change  in  the  order  of  scenes,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  shower  of 
missiles  into  the  Sword  Bridge  scene,  may  best  be  explained  on  M.  Koechlin's  hypothesis,  a 
desire  for  symmetry. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that,  although  neither  the  ivory  carvers  nor 
the  romancers  on  whom  they  drew  detected  the  meaning  of  these  adventures,  we  can. 
A  series  of  recent  discoveries  has  left  me  without  a  doubt  that  the  hero,  whether  Lancelot 
or  Gawain,  is  the  young  sun-god,  the  Other  World  is  the  sky,  the  missiles  are  the  lightnings 
hurled  at  him  by  the  sun-god  whom  he  has  come  to  supplant,  and  the  mistress  of  the  castle 
is  the  goddess  of  the  flowers.  The  rescue  of  Guinevere  by  Gawain,  carved  on  the  Modena 
portal  (The  Art  Bulletin,  VI,  pi.  XXIII),  was  a  variant  of  the  same  fundamental  myth. 
These  wild  claims  I  hope  to  prove  beyond  a  peradventure  in  a  book  I  am  preparing  on 
Arthurian  origins. 

Finally,  a  word  regarding  the  Gotha  casket  (no.  1312) :  I  cannot  share  M.  Koechlin's 
doubts  regarding  the  nature  of  the  scenes  it  presents.  The  knight  pursuing  a  Saracen  is 
a  stock  wiotif  in  the  borders  of  contemporary  MSS.;  the  lady  tilting  is  also  to  be  found. 
The  reason  why  Gaston  Paris  failed  to  identify  the  literary  source  of  this  casket  is  that  there 
is  none. 

To  sum  up,  M.  Koechlin  feels  less  certain  than  I  do  concerning  some  points  in  this 
fascinating  field  of  the  secular  ivories:  that  is  all.  That  he  without  being  a  specialist  in 
the  romantic  literature  of  the  period  should  have  adopted  none  of  the  many  false 
identifications  that  have  been  proposed  is  a  singular  evidence  of  his  discrimination  and 
judgment. 

Roger  Sherman  Loomis 

E.  M.  W.  Tillyard.  The  Hope  Vases  :  a  Catalogue,  and  a  Discussion  of  the  Hope  Collection  of 
Greek  Vases,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  the  Collection,  and  on  Late  Attic  and 
South  Italian  Vases.    Cambridge  (England),  University  Press,  1923.    x,  179  pp.,  43  pls.     £4,  4s. 

This  is  considerably  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  vases.  As  a  catalogue,  it  comes 
as  close  to  the  ideal  as  anything  that  has  passed  through  this  reviewer's  hands  for  some  time. 
Every  important  vase  is  illustrated,  and  for  each,  where  it  exists,  a  complete  bibliography 
is  given.     We  should  be  better  off  for  more  catalogues  like  it. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  labor.  In  1914,  when  this  reviewer  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Tillyard  in  Rome,  he  had  been  at  work  on  it  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  it  would  appear  within  the  year,  or,  if  not  then,  within  the  next  two 
years.  Then  the  war  broke  out;  Mr.  Tillyard  entered  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the 
work  was  indefinitely  postponed.  During  the  war — in  1917,  to  be  exact — the  Hope 
Collection  was  sold  at  Christie's;  and  this  further  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  book. 
After  the  Armistice,  after  having  served  with  great  distinction  throughout  the  war,  Mr. 
Tillyard  took  up  the  work  once  more;  and  with  a  conscientiousness  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  praised,  he  ran  down  the  present  location  of  nearly  every  vase  in  the  collection. 
Needless  to  say,  this  adds  immensely  to  the  importance  and  value  of  his  work. 

In  the  introduction  a  brief,  but  complete,  history  of  the  collection  is  given.  In  this 
connection,  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  regret  to  students  of  vases  that  so  many  of  the 
vases  published  in  the  Tischbein  plates  must  now  definitely  be  given  up  for  lost.  While 
the  Sale  Catalogue  of  1917  indicated  that  only  a  part  of  the  Tischbein  vases  were  included 
in  the  collection,  this  reviewer,  at  least,  always  hoped  that  more  would  prove  to  be  in  the 
collection  when  this  catalogue  appeared.  This  hope  has  been  partly  fulfilled;  but  many 
of  the  Tischbein  vases  were  lost  at  sea,  when  H.  M.  S.  "Colossus"  went  down  off  the 
Stilly  Isles  in  1798. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  vases  is  made  by  the 
admirable  sections  of  the  introduction  devoted  to  the  Late  Attic  and  South  Italian  styles. 
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This  seems  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  proper  treatment  in 
English  of  this  altogether  too  little  studied  subject.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  Mr.  Tillyard  may  enlarge  and  amplify  these  sections  into  a  monograph,  or  article, 
in  a  form  more  readily  accessible  to  students  than  this  book,  which,  owing  to  its  limited 
edition  and  prohibitive  price,  cannot  be  easily  referred  to.  But  teachers  of  Greek  art 
and  archaeology  in  our  universities  will  find  here  exactly  what  they  have  been  wanting 
for  some  time:  an  authoritative,  correct,  and  up-to-date  discussion  in  English  of  the  later 
Attic  red-figured  technique  and  the  various  South  Italian  styles,  to  which  they  may  refer 
their  students.  The  best  service  which  Mr.  Tillyard  could  do  to  classical  archaeology 
now  would  be  to  republish  this  part  of  his  catalogue  in  an  amplified,  cheaper,  and  more 
convenient  form. 

Like  every  student  of  vases,  Mr.  Tillyard  cannot  fail  to  be  much  influenced  by  the 
work  of  his  compatriot,  Mr.  J.  D.  Beazley;  and,  indeed,  on  nearly  every  page  we  find 
some  reference  to  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Beazley  for  advice,  suggestions,  and  help.  With 
his  customary  unselfishness,  Mr.  Beazley  has  given  Mr.  Tillyard  liberally  of  his  own 
material  for  publication;  and,  as  a  result,  thanks  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  author  of  the 
book,  five  new  masters  must  be  added  to  the  lists  given  in  Mr.  Beazley 's  Attic  Red-Figured 
Vases  in  American  Museums  and  Dr.  Hoppin's  Handbook  of  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  "Dionokles  Painter,"  to  whom  Mr.  Beazley  assigns 
twenty-two  vases,  including  nos.  93  and  107  in  the  Hope  Collection.  Then  come  the 
"Molkos  Painter"  (Mr.  Tillyard's  own  identification),  to  whom  he  gives  seven  vases, 
including  Hope  139;  the  "Naples  Komos  Painter"  (  identified  by  both  scholars),  with 
six  vases,  including  Hope  117  and  138;  and  the  "Painter  of  Hope  97"  and  the  "Marlay 
Painter,"  with  three  vases  each,  Hope  120  being  by  the  latter  hand.  Mr.  Beazley  also 
adds  five  more  vases,  on  page  84,  to  his  original  list  of  works  by  the  "Pothos  Painter," 
which  now  includes  six  of  the  Hope  vases  (nos.  140-145).  Fifteen  of  the  painters  pre- 
viously identified  by  Mr.  Beazley  and  others  are  represented  in  this  collection  with  one 
example  each;  two  (the  "See-Saw  Painter"  and  the  "Villa  Giulia  Painter")  with  two  each; 
and  one  (the  "Nikias  Painter")  with  three. 

The  South  Italian  vases  are  catalogued  according  to  the  theories  advanced  in  the 
introduction;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  cannot  study  the  book  itself,  the 
classes  are  here  given:  "South  Italian  Imitations  of  Greek"  (nos.  202-205);  "Early 
South  Italian"  (206-214);  "Lucanian"  (215-227);  " Lucano-Apulian "  (228-229) ;  "Early 
Apulian"  (230);  "Apulian"  (231-259,  including  one  doubtful  vase);  "Early  Paestum" 
(260-263);  "Paestum"  (264-282);  "Cumae"  (283-311);  "Saticula"  (312-314);  "Doubt- 
ful Campanian  A"  (315-322);  "Doubtful  Campanian  B"  (323-324);  "Doubtful  Cam- 
panian  C"  (325-328) ;  "Doubtful  Campanian  D"  (329).  It  might  be  said,  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  book,  that  the  importance  of  the  Paestum  vases  is  properly  em- 
phasized, as  never  before  in  English,  while  the  division  of  the  vases  heretofore  usually 
classed  together  as  Campanian,  into  the  "Cumae,"  "Saticula,"  and  "doubtful"  classes, 
should  tend  toward  greater  precision  in  the  future  in  the  study  of  these  most  perplexing 

wares. 

With  all  its  many  virtues  there  remain  a  few  things  in  the  book  to  criticise.  There 
are  indications  that  the  proof  was  hastily  read  and  references  not  always  carefully  checked. 
The  following  mistakes  have  been  noted  (a  careful  search  might  possibly  reveal  more; 
but  this  reviewer  was  not  hunting  for  them).  On  p.  31,  n.  5,  read  1916  instead  of  1918; 
p.  43,  no.  65,  the  reference  is  Coghill,  pi.  35,  2,  not  1;  p.  86,  no.  144,  the  reference  to  the 
Sale  Catalogue  is  72,  not  12;  p.  90,  no.  149,  the  reference  to  Tischbein  is  I,  pi.  17,  not  7; 
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p.  99,  no.  165,  the  reference  to  Tischbein  is  vol.  II,  not  vol.  Ill;  and  p.  160,  no.  312,  the 
reference  to  Tischbein  is  15,  not  151.  These,  of  course,  are  minor  mistakes,  and,  while 
they  tend  to  confuse  the  student,  they  do  not  substantially  impair  the  value  of  the  book. 

But  the  most  glaring  fault  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  indexing.  The  meticulously 
excellent  work  of  Dr.  Hoppin  in  this  regard  has  spoiled  students  for  anything  less  good. 
In  this  catalogue  Mr.  Tillyard  is  dealing  with  a  collection  which  has  been  dispersed. 
Praiseworthy  as  it  was  for  him  to  run  down  as  far  as  possible  the  present  whereabouts  of 
these  vases,  he  should  have  gone  one  step  further  and  added  an  Index  of  Museums  and 
Collections.  An  Index  of  Publications  would  also  have  been  most  useful,  and  should  have 
been  provided.  The  lack  of  these  indices  detracts  from  our  ability  to  use  the  book  with 
ease  as  a  work  of  reference  and  hurts  it  in  every  way.  Moreover,  the  index  provided  is  a 
jumble,  subjects,  painters,  inscriptions,  and  names  referred  to  in  the  text  being  grouped 
together,  instead  of  being  separated  in  the  orderly  and  methodical  manner  that  Dr.  Hoppin 
employs. 

Another  criticism,  which,  I  fear,  could  not  be  remedied,  lies  in  the  price.  It  is  a  sad 
criterion  on  modern  conditions  that  the  price  of  this  book  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
very  persons  who  could  most  profitably  use  it — the  underpaid  university  teachers  and 
their  equally  impecunious  students — while  its  strictly  limited  edition  makes  it  difficult  to 
obtain  and  refer  to.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  reviewer  has  ventured  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Tillyard  would  do  well  to  reprint  and  amplify  his  sections  on  the  vases  of  Southern 
Italy  in  a  cheap,  handy,  and  readily  accessible  form,  available  to  all  who  are  interested. 
For  Americans,  after  the  customs  duty  is  added,  this  book,  originally  expensive  enough 
at  four  guineas,  becomes  $33.50,  which  is  impossible  for  most  of  us. 

No  book  is  perfect.  It  is  because  this  book  is  so  nearly  so,  and  so  full  of  important 
new  material,  that  this  reviewer  has  ventured  to  make  what  few  adverse  criticisms  he  has 
made.  Mr.  Tillyard  is  heartily  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  approached  so  near  to 
the  ideal  for  which  he  was  striving — the  perfect,  faultless,  vase  catalogue.  But  let  us 
finish  this  review  with  the  words  with  which  we  began:  it  is  not  merely  a  catalogue; 
it  is  considerably  more. 

Stephen  Bleecker  Luce 

INHALTSPROBLEM  UND  KUNSTGESCHICHTE.      BY  C.  PETRANU.     8°,  166  PP.      VIENNA,  VON  HALM  &  GOLDMANN 

1921. 
MliZEELE  DIN  TRANSILVANIA,  BANAT,  CRISANA  SI  MARAMURES.1     By  C.  PETRANU.       8°,  228  PP.,  101  FIGS..  MAP. 

Bucharest,  Cartea  Romaneasca,  1922. 

The  most  important  work  of  a  rising  young  Roumanian  art  historian  is  represented 
in  the  two  books  here  grouped  for  review.  Dr.  Petranu  has  also  to  his  credit  a  variety  of 
periodical  articles,  the  most  important  of  which,  published  in  Vieata  Noua,  1920,  under  the 
title  Critica  arlistica,  were  his  inaugural  lectures  at  the  University  of  Cluj  (Klausenburg). 
His  little  book  Tealrul  ca  opera  arhitectonica,  the  fruit  of  a  youthful  enthusiasm,  can  be 
given  but  passing  mention.  He  is  now  undertaking  the  first  general  history  of  art  for 
Roumanian  readers. 

It  is  almost  superflous  to  say  that  Dr.  Petranu  is  a  product  of  Vienna.  Since  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  with  the  aid  of  Jan  Sobieski  the  wave  of  Turkish  advance  was 
broken  on  the  walls  of  Vienna,  the  city  has  held  a  moral  preeminence  in  southeastern 
Europe  that  has  made  it  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  Danubian  countries  gradually 

■Here,  as  throughout  this  review,  I  follow  the  practice  of  German  writers  and  others  in  omitting  the  cedilla 
under  the  s,  for  our  printers  are  unable  to  provide  it. 
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detaching  themselves  from  the  Turkish  empire.  This  detachment  has  in  fact  implied  an 
attachment,  at  first  voluntary,  then  forced,  and  finally  repudiated,  to  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy. 

A  native  of  Transylvania,  where  though  of  Roumanian  blood  he  was  formerly  a 
Hungarian  subject,  Dr.  Petranu  has  by  natural  inheritance  that  variety  of  languages  and 
viewpoints  that  stimulates  the  intellectual  life  of  eastern  Europe.  This  is  no  place  to 
elaborate  and  weigh  the  oft  repeated  prophecy  that  after  an  initial  period  of  confusion  the 
discordant  hotbed  of  thought  in  eastern  Europe  will  produce  a  more  luxuriant  crop  than 
the  worn  fields  of  western  Europe  are  capable  of.  Suffice  it  to  mention  this  active  and 
self-conscious  intellectual  movement.  It  explains  the  abundance  and  character  of  the 
publications  emanating  from  this  quarter.  It  explains  the  foundation  and  development  of 
museums,  periodicals,  research  institutes,  and  the  like.  It  explains  the  organization  and 
reorganization  of  governmental  agencies  for  the  tabulation  and  care  of  monuments. 
Roumania  and  Greece  are  making  great  efforts  along  these  fines:  witness,  for  example,  the 
recent  Byzantine  Congress  in  Bucharest  and  the  ambitious  initiation  of  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  mediaeval  monuments  of  Greece.  The  significant  thing  to  note  about  all 
this  is  that  the  impulse  and  plan,  the  method,  and,  as  far  as  their  training  goes,  the  men 
come  mainly  from  Vienna,  not  from  Berlin  or  Paris,  much  less  from  London  or  Rome. 

Inhaltsproblem  und  Kunstgeschichte  belongs  to  the  long  series  of  monographs  issued 
as  Arbeiten  des  kunsthistorischen  Instituts  der  Universitdt  Wien,  to  which  Strzygowski's 
monumental  work  on  Armenian  architecture  belongs.  Dr.  Petranu  has  reworked  and 
extended  his  doctoral  dissertation,  the  substance  of  which  appears  in  the  first  two  of  the 
three  sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided.  Professor  Strzygowski  has  followed  his 
favorite  and  generous  practice  of  furnishing  a  short  introduction. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  book  Dr.  Petranu  approaches  the  discussion  of  content 
from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophical  and  speculative  aesthetics.  In  his  discussion  of 
ancient  writers  he  makes  the  somewhat  surprising  identification  of  the  slippery  ethos  of 
the  Greeks  with  content,  and  thus  establishes  for  the  concept  around  which  his  book  is 
built  a  proper  pedigree.  After  a  brief  treatment  of  the  French  (and  latterly  Italian) 
aesthetics  of  expression  and  the  English  aesthetics  of  imagination,  he  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  German  aesthetics  of  intellect,  in  which  last  a  major  point  of  debate  is  the 
relation  of  form  and  content.  The  quotations  from  Goethe  here  introduced  are  very  apt, 
as,  indeed,  are  the  numerous  quotations  from  German  writers  on  art  throughout  the  book. 

Dr.  Petranu  draws  out  at  some  length  the  contrast  between  the  idealists,  who  con- 
sider form  only  a  symbol,  and  the  formalists,  who  maintain  that  in  art  it  is  only  a  question 
of  how  (form),  never  of  what  (content).  The  solution  of  this  dualism  in  modern  aesthetics 
is  interestingly  told.  English  readers  might  well  turn  to  the  dispute  about  "significant 
form"  which  has  occupied  so  much  space  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  but  to  which  Dr. 
Petranu  does  not  refer.  He  does,  however,  lay  bare  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  pointing 
out  to  how  large  an  extent  the  varying  use  of  many  words  for  one  meaning  has  unnecessarily 
comphcated  and  confused  the  issues.  Later  he  shows  the  other  side  of  the  pattern  too  by 
summarizing  the  varying  uses  and  meanings  of  the  ambiguous  term  content. 

Classifying  the  points  of  view  as  three:  first,  that  the  aesthetic  effect  of  art  lies  in 
form  alone;  secondly,  that  it  lies  in  pure  form  as  well  as  in  content;  and  thirdly,  that  it 
lies  only  in  content,  of  which  form  is  merely  a  material  rendition,  Dr.  Petranu  declares 
himself  essentially  for  the  last,  agreeing  with  Lipps  on  the  unity  of  content  and  form  and 
with  Volkelt  on  the  unfailing  association  of  a  content  with  every  form.  At  this  point  in 
the  book  it  might  seem  to  a  careless  observer  that  the  distinction  between  Inhaltsproblem 
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and  Formproblem  had  broken  down  and  that  Dr.  Petranu  might  be  brought  into  agreement 
with  the  protagonists  of  form.  Such  is  not  the  case.  By  a  quick  shift,  analogous  to  that 
in  Athanasianism,  the  duality  of  form  and  content  is  retained.  Form  and  content  are 
considered  as  united  but  not  a  unit.  Dr.  Petranu  here  reprints  the  familiar  analytical 
diagram  worked  out  by  Strzygowski  and  already  discussed  at  length  in  The  Art  Bulletin. 
Like  Strzygowski  he  combats  the  idea  that  content  is  dependent  on  the  observer  and 
therefore  too  subjective  to  be  of  value  in  criticism.  He  considers  it  rather  the  expression 
of  the  soul  (personality)  of  the  artist  and  therefore  of  objective  critical  validity.  The 
logic  of  all  this  is  difficult. 

Dr.  Petranu  himself  seems  to  feel  that  the  objectivity  of  content  needs  further  con- 
firmation. He  introduces  a  great  deal  of  material  on  expression — facial  expression, 
mimicry,  and  the  like.  Thus  in  becoming  objective  his  content  inevitably  becomes  theme 
and  form.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  expression  it  would  be  salutary  for 
American  readers  to  notice  how  small  and  inconspicuous  a  place  Freud  occupies  among 
his  abundant  entourage  of  theorizers.  Here,  as  throughout  the  book,  Dr.  Petranu's 
industry  in  working  through  the  literature  commands  respect. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  consists  of  a  discussion  of  ten  eminent  German  art 
historians.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  that  they  all  differentiated  content  as  one  of  the 
prominent  qualities  of  a  work  of  art.  This  seems  a  bit  forced  since  for  the  most  part  the 
genius  of  the  writers  chosen  was  synthetic  rather  than  analytic.  On  the  whole,  the  reader 
is  impressed  primarily  with  the  long  and  virile  tradition  German  scholars  have  behind 
them:  Winckelmann,  Rumohr,  Waagen,  Kugler,  Schnaase,  Burckhardt,  Springer, 
Schmarsow,  Justi,  and  Wolffian  are  the  men  discussed.  Even  this  imposing  list  gives  a 
very  imperfect  picture,  since  notable  figures  like  Semper,  Wickhoff ,  Riegl,  and  Woermann, 
whose  works  express  more  or  less  explicit  distrust  of  content  as  a  basis  of  criticism,  are  not 
admitted  to  the  survey.  One  cannot  but  envy  too  the  detached  and  enlightened  point  of 
view  which  German  criticism  has  enjoyed  for  a  century.  Rumohr  (Italienische  Forschungen, 
III,  153)  disposed  once  for  all  of  the  question  of  the  artist  as  critic:  "Wer  denn  hat 
ein  Recht  zu  entscheiden,  wo  es  das  Allgemeine,  das  rein  Menschliche  gilt?  Nicht  der 
Zunftgenosse  als  soldier,  wie  hoch,  wie  niedrig  er  im  Handwerke  stehen  mdge,  sondern  der 
unbefangenste,  reinste,  besonnenste  Mensch,  mdge  er  Kunstler,  mdge  er  dem  dusseren  Berufe 
nach  sein,  was  er  ist." 

The  third  section  of  the  book  contains  suggestions  for  the  study  of  a  work  of  art  and 
for  the  classification  of  artists.  For  Dr.  Petranu,  somewhat  as  for  Carlyle  or  Emerson,  the 
artist  is  a  hero.  With  something  of  their  vague  enthusiasm  too,  he  classifies  artists  accord- 
ing to  their  works  as  supermen,  men,  and  less  than  men  (mere  products  of  their  time). 
Here,  as  frequently,  one  feels  that  the  thought  of  Dr.  Petranu's  book  is  of  the  nineteenth 
rather  than  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  purpose  of  the  book,  not  to  advance  new  theories  but 
to  summarize  and  restate  those  already  advanced  by  others.  Dr.  Petranu  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  gleaned  conscientiously  from  the  past:  that  the  kind  of  grain  he  has 
gleaned  happened  to  be  assiduously  cultivated  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  inevitably  imparts 
the  spirit  of  that  century  to  his  book. 

Muzeele  din  Transilvania,  Banat,  Crisana  si  Maramures  is  of  value  as  the  first  general 
account  of  the  museums  in  the  regions  gained  by  Roumania  in  her  recent  westward  expan- 
sion. Though  the  book  was  written  mainly  for  home  consumption  it  has  material  of  more 
than  local  or  ephemeral  interest.  That  it  is  published  in  Roumanian  is  an  obstacle  to  its 
reaching  as  wide  a  public  as  it  should.     Dr.  Petranu  has  tried  to  get  around  this  in  part  by 
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giving  a  French  resume,  an  excellent  idea  which  we  wish  his  Hungarian,  Croatian,  Serbian, 
Bulgarian,  Slovak,  Czech,  and  Polish  neighbors— to  mention  only  a  few— would  take  note 
of  and  be  induced  to  imitate.  The  resume  has  now  appeared  in  German  also  in  the 
Strzygowski  Festschrift,  Studien  zur  Kunst  des  Ostens.  But  the  reader  who  contents  himself 
with  the  resume  will  actually  get  very  little  of  the  book,  since  it  is  practically  just  a  trans- 
lation of  only  a  small  section,  the  introduction  to  Part  II.  It  does  not  nearly  do  justice 
to  the  book  as  a  whole  nor  give  a  sufficient  suggestion  of  what  is  most  interesting  and 
important  in  the  book,  namely  the  description  of  each  museum  with  a  summary  of  its 
collections. 

Of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided  the  first  is  given  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  museums,  their  origin  and  development,  their  purposes  and  methods.  Dr. 
Petranu  sounds  quite  American,  that  is,  Ruskinian,  when  he  dilates  on  the  democratic 
character  of  the  modern  museum  and  its  moral  uplift  of  the  working  classes.  In  his 
characteristically  careful  sifting  of  the  literature  he  cites,  though  necessarily  less  freely 
than  German  or  French  publications,  American  and  British  writers.  It  is  a  pity,  and 
doubtless  due  to  the  recent  war's  interruption  in  the  circulation  of  ideas  and  publications, 
that  he  does  not  know  Mr.  Gilman's  most  valuable  book,  Museum  Ideals,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  represents  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  American  museum  of  the  future  better 
than  does  a  protracted  Ruskinism. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  general  introduction,  mentioned  above,  to 
the  museums  of  Transylvania,  Banat,  Crisana,  and  Maramures  (Marmaros),  followed  by  a 
careful  account  of  twenty-seven  separate  museums.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Transyl- 
vania had  a  public  collection,  that  of  the  Protestant  gymnasium  at  Sibiiu  (Hermannstadt), 
as  early  as  1446.  The  same  town,  a  center  of  the  German  colonists  in  Transylvania, 
enjoys  also  the  credit  of  having  had  the  earliest  Transylvanian  museum  in  a  modern  sense, 
that  of  Baron  Brukenthal,  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1817.  This  museum  is  characteristic  of  those  of  the  whole  region  in  being  of  German 
inspiration  and  not  of  governmental  origin.  In  fact,  the  typical  museum  here  is  the 
property  of  a  society  or  school,  though  it  may  receive  more  or  less  support  from  the  state 
and  be  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  a  state  official,  the  inspector  general,  who  is  at 
present  Dr.  Petranu. 

The  Brukenthal  museum,  because  of  its  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures,  is  well  known 
outside  its  own  country.  For  the  other  museums  the  same  cannot  be  said.  Most  of  them 
are  avowedly  of  local  importance.  But  such  an  institution  as  the  Batthyaneum  at  Alba- 
Iulia  (Karlsburg)  deserves  the  attention  of  outsiders  for  its  splendid  examples  of  mediaeval 
illumination  and  its  ecclesiastical  relics.  The  National  Museum  of  Transylvania  at  Cluj 
(Klausenburg),  though  now  inadequately  known  abroad,  will  doubtless  come  into  its  own 
when  the  first  item  on  Dr.  Petranu's  program  as  inspector  general  is  carried  out,  namely, 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  collections,  which  are  now  mainly  in  storage. 

In  addition  to  this  national  museum  in  a  governmental  sense  at  Cluj  there  are 
national  museums  in  a  racial  (partially  also  linguistic  and  religious)  sense  elsewhere. 
The  mixture  and  rivalry  of  different  elements  in  the  population,  which  is  so  noticeable  in 
other  aspects  of  the  culture  of  this  battleground  of  peoples,  has  proved  to  be  a  considerable 
incentive  to  the  development  of  museums,  by  which  means  this  or  that  group  has  sought 
to  preserve  and  nourish  its  traditions.  The  Brukenthal  museum  can  be  thus  regarded  as 
the  national  museum  of  the  Saxons  (as  the  Germans  are  called ;  they  are  in  truth  largely 
Franconians).  The  same  town,  Sibiiu,  has  likewise  a  kind  of  national  museum  of  the 
Roumanians,  that  of  the  association  for  Roumanian  literature  and  culture.     Perhaps  the 
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reader  should  be  reminded  that  until  the  end  of  the  recent  war  the  national  museum  at 
Cluj  was  national  from  the  standpoint  of  Budapest,  not  of  Bucharest.  Cluj  having  few 
Szeklers,  their  national  museum  is  located  at  Sft.  Gheorghe  (Sepsi-Szent-Gyorgy) ,  one 
of  their  principal  towns.  That  its  chief  importance  should  lie  in  its  collection  of  pre- 
historic material,  the  famous  neolithic  Danubian  band  pottery,  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate. 
The  Armenians  have  their  museum  at  still  another  place,  Gherla  (Szamos-Ujvar). 

As  our  countrymen  learned  at  Versailles,  not  only  the  people  of  this  diverting  and 
diverse  part  of  the  world  are  separatist,  but  the  land  itself  is  so.  Alongside  the  museums 
of  Germans,  Roumanians,  Szeklers  are  others  representing  the  ambition  of  town  or  province 
to  assert  its  individuality.  For  example,  the  much  discussed  diminutive  Banat  has  its 
Banatean  museum  at  Timisoara  (Temesvar). 

The  third  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  legal  status  of  the  inspectorship  and  of  the 
museums  now  that  they  have  passed  from  the  Hungarian  to  the  Roumanian  administra- 
tion. Along  with  this  comes  the  question  of  Roumania's  claim  to  objects  transported  to 
Budapest.  The  French  resume,  some  appendices,  and  a  map  of  Roumania  for  visitors  to 
the  museums  described  complete  the  book. 

Dr.  Petranu  is  to  be  commended  for  having  preserved  throughout  a  fairness  and 
moderation  which  must  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  where  factional  feeling  runs  so  high. 
Only  once  does  he  perhaps  unnecessarily  wound  the  sensitive.  The  museum  of  the 
Szeklers  at  Sft.  Gheorghe,  built  by  Hiittl  and  Kos  in  1912,  owes  its  charming  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  to  be  itself  an  illustration  of  the  architectural  style  of 
the  Szeklers.     Dr.  Petranu  denies  that  any  such  style  ever  existed. 

In  general  he  shows  a  very  laudable  enthusiasm  for  the  great  variety  of  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  museums  under  his  inspection.  And  one  remark,  an  extension  of  this  same 
breadth  of  view  backward  across  the  centuries,  throws  an  unexpected  side  light  on  what  is 
now  happening  in  America:  "A  Van  Eyck,  a  Canaletto,  having  once  belonged  to  a 
Transylvanian  amateur  are  constituted  witnesses  to  the  past  culture  of  his  country." 
For  the  peace  of  soul  of  American  collectors  let  us  augur  future  Dr.  Petranus. 

John  Shapley 
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